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Hindi has often been described 
as a sort of barometer recording 
India’s fortunes and its people’s 
reaction to external dangers and 
internal unheavals. Whatever the 
comparative merit of its litera- 
ture, for nearly a millenium it has 
been, on the one hand, the princi- 
pal medium for extolling the chi- 
valrous deeds and patriotic urges 
of the people and, on the other, 
the vehicle for voicing popular 
protest against intolerance, rigi- 
dity of the caste system and the 
formalism of religion. A compre- 
hensive history of this language, 
which is the subject-matter of this 
book, would therefore, offer much 
useful material about  socio-reli- 
gious and political awakening, 
besides, of course, the growth of 
its literature, with which the book 
is primarily concerned, 


Apart from being authentic, the 
book is the first publication of its 
kind in English. It deals, at con- 
siderable length, with popular 
movements which had a bearing 
on Hindi’s growth, like for ex- 
ample, religious awakening in the 
South as it influenced the bhakti 
movement, the teachings of Nanak 
and his followers in the Punjab 
and the emergence of Dakkini 
literature in the wake of the es- 
tablishment of the Bahmani king- 
doms in the Deccan. Incorpora- 
tion in the book of contributions 
to Hindi’s development by writers 
of non-Hindi regions has enhanced 


considerably the value of this 
study. 
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FOREWORD 


Language, it has been said, is the loom on which cul- 
tural patterns are woven. Our cultural inheritance has a 
remarkable variety of patterns, and the distinguishing 
feature of our tradition has been to weave them all into 
a harmonious whole. In the past this was done through 
the medium of Sanskrit, and. today we are trying to do 
this through the medium of Hindi, which is being deve- 
loped to serve as a medium of experience for all the ele- 
ments of the composite culture of India. 


In this context, the present History of Hindi Language 
and Literature by Shri Rajendra Lal Handa, is “most wel- ` 
come, as it presents a picture of the birth and development 
of this great eclectic language in a panoramic review. 
There are several works in Hindi dealing with the history 
of Hindi language and literature, but not many in Eng- 
lish, and the work of Shri Handa fills a vital gap. 


It is all the more welcome because the author has 
brought the works of the writers of Dakhini Hindi, the 
writings of Sufi saints and Muslim writers of Bilgram, as 
well as the contributions of non-Hindi speaking writers in 
Hindi, including those of the Sikh Gurus, and the great 
medieval saint poets of. various regions in India, into 
sharper focus than ever before. ‘Non-Hindi speaking 
writers have contributed richly to the development of 
Hindi, whether they are from the East, West, North or 
South, and whether they are Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs or 
Jains.. Hindi has been enriched by all the Indian langu- 
ages and has, in turn, enriched them. Thus, a study of 
the history of Hindi language and literature provides us 
with an insight into the development of all the Indian 
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languages and unfolds before us the universals which 
have made India what it is. 


Scholars have treated Hindi, Urdu and Punjabi as 
belonging to one linguistic complex. How I wish the pre- 
sent author had also devoted at least one chapter, if not 
more, to a narration of the contribution made by such great 
poets as Mir Taqi Mir, Mir Dard, Mirza Ghalib, Jigar, Firaq 
and others to the enrichment of Hindi language and lite- 
rature, in the broadest sense! True, this has not been 
done normally by others also, but in doing so the author 
would have blazed a new trail as, to my mind, the diffe- 
rences in scripts and styles alone cannot take away from 
the fact that the grammar and syntax of both these langu- 
ages are identical and the narrowing of distance betwee 
these two languages would enrich both of them. j 


“Hast az pas-e-pardāh guftgu-e-man o tu 
Chim pardāh bar uftād, na tu dani o na man” 


Shri Handa has not given us history dry as dust, con- 
sisting of facts and figures only; he has given a critical 
assessment of several writers and poets, both old and 
modern and several apt quotations embellish his work. 
Unfortunately, the translations are not always happy, but 
that is hardly his fault, for he had none better to fall upon, 
So far as he is concerned, he has followed the most modern 
horms of literary criticism in assessing the literary merits 
of various authors, a refreshing change from others. Fur- 
ther, a novel feature of this work is that the author has, 
wherever possible, drawn comparisons between some of 
our writers and well-known writers of English, something 
which will be of interest to those who are acquainted 
mainly with English writers and their works. His treat- 
ment of the evolution of Hindi prose is also comprehensive. 


I have great pleasure in commending this work to the 
reader, who, I am sure, will find it painstaking without 
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being laboured, exhaustive without being exhausting, and 
scholarly without being pedantic. I hope the book will 
be well received by the readers whose appreciation alone 
is any writer’s true reward. 


“fag darana fe arat.” 


R. P. NAIK 
Secretary, 
Department of Official Languages, 
Government of India. 
NEW DELHI 
January 10, 1978 


PREFACE 


A language and its literature are, generally speaking, 
two different things, though interdependent. A history of 
literature, even if it does not delve deep into the evolu- 
tionary processes through which the corresponding langu- 
age has passed, is bound to take cognizance of them. The 
intricacies of speech and the origin of spoken words belong 
to the domain of philology, whereas literature starts from 
a point where the language as a vehicle of expression has 
already been formed. In so far as literature follows as the 
next stage in point of time, the latter provides the data and 
the basis on which the edifice of the former rests. 


Although the spheres of language and literature are 
well defined, nothing has prevented the historian of lite- 
rature from going as far back as tradition or mythology 
would carry him while tracing the early history of litera- 
ture. Take the example of the English language. As is 
well known, till recently, the English looked upon Chaucer 
as the father of their poetry. They discovered the earliest 
source of their literature in the fourteenth century, in 
which the fusion of the Anglo-Saxons and the Franco-Nor- 
mans was consummated on British soil. Today, they trace 
their literary origins back to the seventh century. They 
assert that Caedmon and the unknown author of Beowulf 
were their first poets, and would even go beyond these, 
were it not that they lack older monuments.' The stages 
and the motives of this recession in the conquest of the 
past are curious. 

However, in the case of English literature, many 
a historian can rise and has actually risen above this temp- 
tation, for the simple reason that it is not more than five 
hundred years that the English language acquired an inde- 
pendent and well specified form of.expression. Coming 
from English to the Hindi language, one experiences a 
kind of jolt. Though known to have come into being as 


1. Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian—A History of English Literature. 
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a vehicle of literary expression under varying names in 
the 8th and 9th centuries, even today, after twelve hund- 
red years, Hindi is still in a formative stage. Its form of 
expression, its idiom and even its vocabulary are still in 
the process of acquiring a standardized form in the realm 
of poetry no less than in the field of prose. India’s vast size, 
its large population, the peculiar stresses of history, the 
various languages into which the Prakrits and the Apa- 
bhramsas sprouted on the decline of Sanskrit, the continual 
admixture of foreign words and influences, all these fac- 
tors have contributed to the existing state of affairs. 

There is thus no comparison between the tasks that 
face the historian of English literature and those with 
which the historian of Hindi literature has to grapple. The 
former may well omit or mention just casually the chro- 
nological aspect of the development of the language, but 
the latter cannot afford to proceed with his work without 
dwelling at some length on the language and its gradual 
development. . 

One of the peculiarities of Hindi is that although it 
forms an essential link between ancient or early medieval 
Indian literature and modern Indian literature, there has 
been wide variance between its literary form and the form 
of actual speech, so that when the importance of Hindi has 
in recent years been sought to be emphasised in the con- 
text of the problem of India’s rational language, it could 
be retorted with some amount of justification that Hindi 
was not the mother tongue of any well-defined region in 
India. Unlike Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi and other re- 
gional languages of India, Hindi as it is written has not 
been in vogue as a spoken tongue in any part of the coun- 
try. 

But, it is only one part of the dilemma; the other part 
provides its easy rebuttal. If Hindi in its present literary 
form is not the spoken language or the mother tongue of 
any considerable section of the people, it is because in the 
regions generally reckoned as Hindi-speaking, there are old 
and well-established dialects to which tradition gave the 
pride of place in the matter of speech. These dialects 
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(Brajabhasha, Bhojpuri, Avadhi, Kosali, Maithili, Rajas- 
thani etc.) in their literary form had since long converged 
at one common stage of development which came to be 
known as Hindi. These dialects are so akin to Hindi that 
there has never been any rivalry between them and Hindi. 
Whatever literature is available in these dialects forms an 
integral part of Hindi literature. 

Another characteristic of Hindi is that during the last 
900 years or so, it has been the principal medium of popu- 
lar protest and of the expression of people’s aspirations, 
their joys and sorrows. At the time of the Muslim inva- 
sion of India, the bards and court poets sought to bolster 
up the morale of their patrons by singing of their deeds 
of chivalry, supposed or real, in Hindi. With the sub- 
jugation of the Rajput chiefs and the establishment of the 
Muslim Sultanate in Delhi, it was again Hindi poets, both 
Hindu and Muslim, who tried to bring about reconciliation 
between the conqueror and the vanquished leading eventu- 
ally to the great upsurge known as bhakti movement. 

Again, with the rise of the Maratha, the Bundela and 
the Sikh powers, when people saw the possibility of over- 
throwing the Mughal empire, once again Hindi poetry was 
pressed into service as an instrument of popular exhorta- 
tion. In our own times, Hindi literature has played a do- 
minant role in India’s struggle for political emancipation 
against the British power. At least in part, all this serves 
to explain how Hindi has come to occupy a prominent place 
today in India, although during the last 200 years it did 
not receive State patronage in any part of the country. 

Really speaking, Hindi prose was, for the first time, 
thought of around 1800 when text-books for officer trainees 
of the East India Company, and at a later stage for Indian 
schools were considered necessary. Earlier it was used 
only as the language of revenue records, correspondence 
and negotiations among Rajput chiefs and between the 
Marathas on the one hand and the Bundelas, the Jats and 
the Rajputs on the other. But that was a sort of impro- 
vised prose. It was after the British took over the admi- 
nistration of eastern India and visualised the possibility of 
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conquering the rest of the country that serious efforts were 
made for developing Hindi prose. It synchronised with 
the opening of a college at Calcutta by the British, the 
Fort Willian College. It was then realised that poetry was 
hardly a suitable medium of school education or becoming 
conversant with the language of the people. Writers had, 
therefore, to be employed to write books which may be 
said to be first real samples of Hindi prose. 

An attempt has been made in this book to give as clear 
an idea as possible of the growth of the language and the 
various stages of development through which it has passed, 
before dwelling on its literature. 


R L. H. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Modern Hindi may be said to be a polished form of 
Apabhramsa prevalent in eighth and ninth centuries and 
thereafter. Like any other living language, the earlier 
Hindi (as Apabhramsa might well be described) has been 
undergoing a slow but constant change. The change, how- 
soever invisible at any given point of time, was from time 
to time reflected not only in the colloquial language but 
also in its standard literary form. 

For several centuries Sanskrit was the language of 
the learned, the priests and the aristocracy in India, but 
not of the masses. The language of every-day conversa- 
tion of even the elite must have been nearer the popular 
dialects called Prakrits than the literary Sanskrit. “The 
term ‘Prakrit’ meaning ‘natural’, primarily indicates un- 
cultivated popular dialects existing side by side with 
Sanskrit, the ‘accurately made’, ‘refined’ speech. The Pra- 
krits were the dialects of the unlettered masses, used in 
their day to day life; while Sanskrit was the language of 
the intelligentia, the aristrocrat, the priest, pundit or 
prince who used it for religious and learned purposes”’.! 

The maxim that every language is born as a result of 
popular reaction is best exemplified in the linguistic evolu- 
tion in India. When Sanskrit was at the height of its 
glory, popular spoken dialects pressed their claim to recog- 
nition. About five hundred years before Christ, Gautam 
Buddha and Mahavira gave a fillip to this popular move 
by deciding to preach their religious tenets through the 
media of the spoken dialects in preference to Sanskrit. 
Later, Ashoka (264 B.C.) and Kharavela of Kalinga car- 
ried the work of State in the local dialects and addressed 
their subjects in Prakrit. 

In course of time Prakrit was split into various dia- 
lects, Apabhramsa being one of them. Prakrit deviated 


1. Shipley’s Encyclopaedia of Literature, Vol. 1, page 481. 
H.H.L.L—2 
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from Sanskrit in order to rid itself of the rigidity of its 
grammar. After a few centuries of use as a spoken and 
literary language, Prakrit also began drifting from the 
spoken tongue near-about the sixth century A.D., when it 
became as stereotyped as Sanskrit itself. If Prakrit had 
challenged Sanskrit, Apabhramsa now challenged Prakrit, 
because the former was now closer to the spoken tongue 
of the people. For some centuries Apabhramsa flourished 
as a popular literary language. But the wheel of time 
moved on and it did not take very long for Apabhramsa also 
to lag behind the spoken tongue. Its children, Brajbhasha, 
Maithili, Avadhi, Rajasthani, etc., which were all spoken 
dialects, now sought to replace it as the language of poetry. 
In the thirteenth century Braja, Avadhi, Maithili and 
Rajasthani, all constituents of Hindi, stood vis-a-vis Apa- 
bhramsa exactly where Apabhramsa had once stood vis-a- 
vis Prakrit in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Dr. G. V. Tagare in his Historical Grammar of Apa- 
bhramsa has pointed out very clearly the difference be- 
tween Apabhramsa and Prakrit. By Apabhramsa, he says, 
is meant the spoken form of the language of the masses 
which differed according to the provinces and the climatic 
conditions of the country. “The Prakrits are the literary 
forms corresponding to the various Apabhramsa dialects. 
Thus the Maharashtra Prakrit was based upon Maharashtra 
Apabhramsa, Saurseni Prakrit was based upon Saurseni 
Apabhramsa and so on. The period of Prakrits extends 
from 2nd century B.C. to the end of the 10th century A.D. 
During all this period there have been as many literary 
Prakrits as there were Apabhramsas. But there is evid- 
ence to prove that along with the Prakrit language, some- 
times Apabhramsas were also used for literary purposes 
and it is also possible that a certain amount of literature 
existed in pure Apabhramsas as well. From tenth century 
A.D. onward when Apabhramsas were no more the spoken 
dialects, Prakrits ceased to be literary languages and their 
place was taken by Apabhramsas which were now the lite- 
rary forms other than Sanskrit and their practice con- 
tinued almost up to the end of the 16th century A.D.” 
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The turn of these dialects to be overthrown, at least 
partially, came in the 19th century. All these dialects, 
however, belong to the family of Hindi, even though they 
may have helped in the formation of other languages as 
well. 

Dr. Tagare has classified Apabhramsa into three parts 
viz. Western Apabhramsa, Southern Apabhramsa and Eas- 
tern Apabhramsa. The Western Apabhramsa includes the 
works written in Malva, Rajputana, Gujarat, ete. The 
works of the Deccan writers are included in Southern 
Apabhramsa. The Eastern Apabhramsa includes the 
works belonging to the eastern parts of the country, parti- 
cularly Mithila and Bengal. 

Hindi, thus, traces its ancestry to Apabhramsa. In 
these ten to twelve centuries we do not seem to have gone 
too far not to be able to understand Apabhramsa verse al- 
together. Like decoding a cable in cipher, it is a plea- 
sure to read the verse of an Apabhramsa poet, after mas- 
tering a few changes in the forms of nouns and verbs. 

For purposes of poetry and drama, Prakrit continued 
to be used up to the tenth century, although the gulf be- 
ween its literary style and the spoken tongue (called Apa- 
bhramsa) was gradually widening. The poetry of this 
period, from 6th to 10th century, is, generally speaking, 
in Prakrit with a sprinkling of Apabhramsa words here 
and there. Apabhramsa came to be used as a medium of 
literature only in and after the tenth century. This dia- 
lect, from which Brajbhasha, Baiswari, Rajasthani, Avadhi 
and future Khari Boli are directly derived is naturally 
closer to modern Hindi than the older Prakrits.? 


2. “The age of the Prakrits had passed; the Prakrits through the 
regional Apabhramsas had been transformed into the Modern 
Indo-Iryan languages. Sanskrit was not exactly dead. It was 
studied in the mass of the ancient literature; and as the spoken 
language deviated farther and farther away from the Old Indo- 
Aryan norm presented by Sanskrit, the formal or outward cleavage 
between the two grew greater than ever. Sanskrit carried the 
glories of the past but the vernaculars must meet the needs of the 
masses of the present age, must fight the cause of the country’s 
culture within the country sustained, of course, by Sanskrit from 
behind.” — Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji — Indo-Aryan and Hindi, 
Page 103. i 
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Some philologists believe that, Apabhramsa is an in- 
dependent language and is not derived from Sanskrit. 

Whatever the truth the fact is that there is a wider gulf 
between Sanskrit and Apabhramsa than between Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Apabhramsa has taken very little from San- 
skrit grammar and has in many respects struck a new line. 

Hindi, as we have it today, has been influenced both 
by Sanskrit and the Prakrits, but more particularly by 
Apabhramsa. The latter indeed gave it the very content 
which went to constitute its texture, whereas the former 
besides enriching its vocabulary have often laid down the 
form along which Hindi grew through the centuries. Be- 
sides, at the earlier stage of their development not only 
Hindi but other Indian languages also drew inspiration 
from the epics and Pauranic literature; all these were 
available only in Sanskrit. 

The period when the modern Indian languages, includ- 
ing Hindi, began to take shape, synchronized with the 
Muslim invasion of India. This is, however, purely acci- 
dental and has nothing much to do with the actual evolu- 
tion of the current Prakrits into modern languages. There 
were a number of internal factors at work which would 
have changed the Prakrits and led to the development of 
these languages in any case. The Muslim invasion was, 
however, an important extraneous factor which through 
action and reaction influenced and accelerated the process 
of evolution. How far this factor influenced the growth 


and development of Hindi will be later examined at some 
length. 


In point of time all the present languages of the 
North, East and. West belong to that era. Hindi as also 
Bengali, 


Marathi, Oriya and Gujarati began to sprout al- 


3. Si f 
ma S ch eja rvedi, for example, is emphatic that neither Prakrit 
According t A atlas Sanskrit nor Apabhramsa from Prakrit, 
taneously: el m these languages had been in existence simul- 
y; only the language of common use, which he calls Nagari, 
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most simultaneously. We had then in India a welter of 
Prakrits and Apabhramsa dialects. 

There could possibly be no rivalry between a rich and 
concise language like Sanskrit and the ill-developed local 
dialects. All the same these dialects were important as 
these were truly the current coin. Popular literature was 
being written in many of them, particuarly by the Bud- 
dhists, the Jaina and court poets who were keen to praise 
their patrons in languages calculated to draw popular ap- 
plause. In some cases Sanskrit writers have translated 
Prakrit works; in many others ideas and literary themes 
have been borrowed from Prakrit writers. With all the 
advantages which Sanskrit as a well-developed language 
and a vast store-house of literature had over the Prakrits, 
it is the latter which showed the mirror to the genius of 
the people. Historians of Sanskrit literature have acknow- 
ledged this fact with pleasing lucidity. For us the verdict 
of Grierson who had made a special study of India’s 
vernaculars in addition to that of Sanskrit, is particularly 
significant. Says he in his introduction to Lallooji Lal’s 
Lal Chandrika: 

“Tt is admitted by all that, during the prime of San- 
skrit classical literature, say from the first to the twelfth 
century, the master-pieces of that literature were written 
by learned men in languages which were the direct parents 
of the modern dialects of India. It was in these Prakrits 
that lyric poetry found its first, and its best, exponents.” 

Throughout our known history there has been a per- 
sistent strain of realism in the matter of language, both 
written and spoken. Inspite of its weakness for concise- 
ness in expression and loftiness in verse, the Indian mind 
never countenanced a complete drift of its literature from 
the spoken tongue of the people. Just at the time when 
Sanskrit masterpieces of Ashvaghosh and Kalidés were 
drawing applause from all and sundry, we find the 
whole people going into raptures over the beauties of Pra- 
krit works of Shudraka and Hala. Even in the best of 
Sanskrit plays, rustics, servants, children and women who 


were not supposed to have mastered Sanskrit, were made 
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to speak in Prakrit. This is a tribute to the realism of the 
dramatist. Incidentally, it also shows the range of intel- 
ligibility which the Prakrits commanded in the hey-day 
of Sanskrit literature. Kalidas was not satisfied with mere- 
ly this much. In some of his plays he has introduced a 
jester, called Vidushaka. From the manner of his (jes- 
ter’s) talk and his intelligent remarks and pranks, it ap- 
pears that no illiterate man could play the Vidushaka 
Only a refined person with some sense of humour would 
fit in to play that role. Yet, Kalidas would not put San- 
skrit words in his mouth for fear of spoiling a joke. 

From Prakrit the role of honour passed on to Apa- 
bhramsa. It continued to be favoured for long by poets 
as the medium of poetry. For example, Vidyapati wrote 
two of his best known works — Kirti Lata and Kirti Pataka 
in what he has himself described as Avahatta, which was 
in fact Maithili with an admixture of Apabhramsa. It 
were, however, the Jain preachers who really blazed a 
trail. They were the first to write in Apabhramsa, dis- 
carding Prakrit altogether since it was no longer the spoken 
language of the people, at any rate in western India where 
they were in considerable numbers. 


The Muslim Impact: 


Seeing in retrospect, it would appear that Republican 
India merely endorsed what the Mughals and before them 


the Turks had done as patrons of art and literature. After, 


successive invasions, when the Muslims had conquered the 
Punjab and Delhi, they settled down in this country. 
‘Mutual contact between the ruler and the ruled made the 
emergence of a new spoken tongue inevitable. The Mus- 
lims had to pick up the Indian dialect or dialects of the 
North. The Hindus too, at any rate a section of them, took 
to Persian partly for establishing contact with the ruling 
class and partly for service under the Sultans. The result 
was the coming up of another mode of speech commonly 
understood by the Hindus and the Muslims living in Delhi 
and the regions around. This dialect absorbed some Per- 
sian and Arabic words, the bulk of the vocabulary still re- 
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maining Indian in origin. This tongue which was then 
called Hindvi or Rekhta or just Hindi, subsequently came 
to be known as Khari Boli. It was the only Indian lan- 
guage which the first Muslim settlers learned in India. 
Gradually the Muslims began to push South, East and West 
in order to expand their possessions. Wherever they went 
they took Khari Boli also with them. This process help- 
ed to widen the boundaries of this language. As we shall 
see in the chapter dealing with the growth of Dakhini, the 
establishment of Muslim Kingdoms in the South led to the 
development of Hindi there in another form. 

For reasons not very clear or intelligible to the stu- 
dent of history, Khari Boli remained mostly a spoken 
tongue for quite a few centuries. Amir Khusro (thirteenth 
century) was the only poet who thought of versifying in 
it. Apart from Amir Khusro, and possibly Kabir, it is 
amazing that for full five hundred years or more nothing 
seems to have been written in Khari Boli, if we leave aside 
the efforts made by Dakhini writers in the South. At any 
rate, no work of unmixed Khari Boli prose or poetry has 
come down to us covering that period, although there is 
ample evidence to show that this was the most popular 
mode of speech in Delhi, Ajmer, Agra and several other 
places in the North. 

The point sought to be emphasised here is that a com- 
bination of circumstances, one might call it fortuitous, 
widened the sphere of Hindi making it the most widely 


understood language in the country in the sixteenth and 
anguages were also 


seventeenth centuries. Other Indian 1 
coming up, but the geographical and historical factor re- 


ferred to above tied them down more or less to exclusive 
regions. 

There was yet another factor which contributed to the 
growth of early Hindi. The Muslim conquerors had decid- 
ed to settle here not merely to carve out kingdoms for 
themselves or for reasons of wordly gain alone. They were 
also zealous missionaries of Islam and were keen to spread 
the message of the Arabian Prophet in this land. Being 
intolerant and fanatical in their approach to other faiths, 
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one of the first things they did was to impose a tax on all 
non-Muslims. Yet this tax, called Jaziya, was considered 
much too humane as a method of persuasion, according to 
the standards of polity prevalent in those times. Evidence 
could be adduced from Muslim sources themselves to prove 
that most of them considered iconoclasm as a religious 
duty. On occasions they did not hesitate to use coercion 
for converting Hindus to Islam. 

Such humiliating conditions which the disunity and 
petty jealousies of the Rajput chiefs brought upon the 
country could not but prick the conscience of a nation so 
sensitive as the Hindus. The conditions which were then 
prevalent in the Hindu society were characteristic of chaos 
and general degeneration. Ever since the death of Har- 
shavardhana in the middle of the seventh century, more 
particularly after the overthrow of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
Empire of Kanauj (eleventh century), India had been split 
into several kingdoms under Rajputs who ruled them as 
independent chiefs. They were not merely independent of 
one another, but often hostile to and jealous of the rest of 
the princely order. Many of them were almost constantly 
waging wars against their neighbours for reasons no more 
ostensible than a supposed breach of a dynastic tradition 
or an imaginary slur cast on them. Royal weddings were 
a perpetual source of warfare. It will be difficult to count 
more than a few princely marriages celebrated peacefully 
during those three centuries. As for the people they too 
did not seem to care much for what their rulers did or 
failed to do. The Hindu society was caste-bound and 
ritual-ridden. To say nothing of social and political con- 
sciousness, the people were bereft even of genuine reli- 
gious feeling. While Buddhism had disintegrated and had 
almost been driven out of the land of its birth, meaingless 


rituals and formalism were all that was left of the Braha- 
manical religion. 


It is an irony of fate that 
for clearing the wa 
the length and brea 
seeds of disruption 


the very forces responsible 
y for Hindi and making it popular in 
dth of the country, had also in them the 
. These were the Vajrayan sect of the 
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Buddhisis and their spiritual heads, the Siddhas. These 
people may be described as “radicals” among Buddhists. 
Denouncing whatever came their way, including some 
tenets of Buddhism itself, through their destructive and 
anti-social activities, the Siddhas further demoralized a 
society already on the verge of collapse. They advocated 
complete indifference to the world, the society, even to the 
prevailing religion and the generally accepted code of 
morality. 

But whatever havoc these wandering Siddhas and 
their successors, the Yogis and Vajrayanis might have 
wrought in the social and religious sphere, for the spread 
of a common language in the whole of the North, North- 
East and North-West, the peripatetic traits of these reli- 
gious’ gypsies proved to be a boon. They and their suc- 
cessors the Nathas were the earliest carriers of spoken 
Hindi from Bengal right up to Sind. 

When the invaders had established themselves in Sind 
and a part of the Punjab and showed signs of spreading 
their tentacles still farther into Rajputana, Gujarat, and 
Central India, then alone did the people begin to realise 
what a pass they had come to. Local poets and bards 
whom tradition had always vested with a place of promin- 
ence in darbars now changed the theme of love and osten- 
tation to that of chivalry. This was the beginning of the 
period of chivalrous poetry, known in Hindi literature as 
the Veer Gatha Kaal. The Rajput chiefs, such of them as 
had not been subdued by the Delhi Sultans, had now to 
contend against two foes, the foreigners and internal rivals 
or enemies. Invoking Mars, the god of war, and singing 
of the brave deeds of the rulers and their ancestors now 
became a fashion with court poets. As we shall see, the 
earliest Hindi literature which has come down to us be- 
longs to this period. 

The poets’ musings and the invocation of Mars by 
them, however, did not prove of much avail. In the ab- 
sence of a united front against the foreigners, the latter 
continued to have their way wherever their armies march- 
ed. This poor show could not but have its effect on the 
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minds of the people. Seeing Muslim rulers getting the 
better of Hindu resistance everywhere, the people lost all 
hope. There was nothing they could think of which might 
come to their rescue and save them from the abject and 
humiliating conditions that surrounded them. 

It was at this critical juncture that the lead came from 
the South which had been comparatively free from the 
plague of foreign invasions. From there it was that the 
message of hope came through devout and able religious 
leaders well versed in the lore of bhakti (devotion). The 
people of the North, reduced to utter misery and a state of 
helplessness, turned to them with eagerness. The message 
of these leaders, Ramanujacharya, Nimbarkacharya and 
Vallabhacharya spread far and wide in the country, parti- 
cularly in the North where the soil was more fertile than 
anywhere else. Consequently there was a big upsurge 
known as the bhakti movement which greatly enriched 
Hindi literature. In fact, the poetry written during the 
bhakti period is the most valued treasure of Hindi litera- 
ture. 


Hindu-Muslim Contacts: 


It would be wrong to imagine that all Muslims were 
fanatics or enemies of the local people. From Afghanis- 
tan, Persia and other Islamic countries of Asia and Cen- 
tral Asia, thousands of Muslims were pouring into India 
every year, not necessarily with the idea of ruling over the 
people here, but just in search of adventure and opportu- 
nity. Nor could the entire Muslim community have felt 
that they were the rulers. This privilege, they knew too 
well, belonged only to the Sultan of the day who sometimes 
did not share it even with his own kith and kin. So, there 
were no artificial barriers between the mass of the people, 
the Hindus and the Muslims. Despite religious differences 
there was quite a lot of mixing between the two communi- 
ties. There was no dearth of Muslims who felt that the 
Hindus were sometimes badly treated by the Muslim 
rulers. They did not hesitate to protest against it. There 
were at least some amongst them, for example, Amir 
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Khusro, who appreciated the Hindu religion and thought 
that the two communities must be brought closer and the 
differences in religion and the religious outlook played 
down by showing that, after all, God whom both of them 
worshipped is one and the same. 

Prominent among the people of this way of thinking 
were the Sufis.4 They had imbibed the doctrine of pan- 
theism as taught by Persian philosophers who were con- 
siderably influenced by Buddhist doctrines, Christianity 
and India’s Vedantie philosophy. The two philosophies 
had much in common and, therefore, drew a number of 
Muslim saints, who not only studied and practised them 
but started preaching them actively. After the foundation 
of the Delhi Sultanate, Delhi became a great centre of the 
Sufis. “From the very beginning it was a definite policy 
of the Sufis to employ the Hindvi language for preaching 
their message of love and equality of men in the sight of 
God. They had realised that they could not reach the 
people through Persian... _” (Glimpses of Medieval 
Indian Culture by Yusuf Husain, Page 105). After the 
conquest of Gujarat and the Deccan by Alauddin Khilji, 
the Hindvi language was introduced into these regions also. 

Some of the Sufis headed by Kutban, Manjhan and 
Jayasi started writing epics whose theme was typically 
Hindu. Apparently their works were love stories, but it 
was clear that the characters they used were allegorical. 
The burden of their song was the love of God, the Infinite 
Being. These Muslim Sufis wrote in chaste Avadhi, the 
language in which Tulsidasa wrote his famous Rama- 
charitamanas. The works of the Sufis, which count over 
a dozen, are a very valuable part of the Hindi literature 
of those days. (We have left out for a later discussion 
Kabir, Dada and a host of other mystics, both Hindu as 


4. Sufism travelled speedily from Iraq and Persia into India, where 
it found a congenial soil. A large number of Sufi saints, men and 
women poured into India particularly after the sack of Baghdad 
in 1258 at the hands of the Mongols in order “to hide their heads 
in safer climes,” — Nizami — Medieval Indian History and Culture. 

5. Balmukund Jain — Sufimat aur Hindi Sahitya, page. 17. 
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well as Muslim, who judging from the standards of those 
days, were prolific writers of Hindi). 

Again, at the time of the rise and later the decline of 
the Mughal rule in India, Hindi poets had a role to play. 
In the Punjab, Nanak and other Sikh guris wrote in and 
preached through Hindi. The Granth Saheb the holy 
scripture. of the Sikhs contains more Hindi than Punjabi 
poetry. Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith and Govind 
Singh, the last of the ten gurus, were particularly promi- 
nent among the Hindi writers of their times. In the 
Deccan one of Shivaji’s inspirers was the renowned Hindi 
poet, Bhishan, who would often travel from his home in 
Bundelkhand to Poona to recite his poetry to the Maratha 
warrior. 

During the British rule, which is our modern period, 
Hindi developed a forceful prose style. From humble be- 
ginnings, Hindi literature made rapid strides in the field 
of fiction-drama, novel, short story etc., and other bran- 
ches of knowledge. Increasing emphasis on impart- 
ing of instructions in schools through the mother tongue 
got Hindi recognised as India’s most widely cultivated 
language. It is, however, Hindi’s role in the national strug- 
gle for freedom and, before that, in bringing in the natio- 
nal revival, alongwith Bengali, which were its most cha- 
racteristic features. 

All these writings have gone to enrich Hindi litera- 
ture. In fact, these have put it on its feet. A literature 
which grew out of such situations and in whose growth and 
development are reflected national movements, national 
urges and sentiments and a whole community’s reaction 
to change and efforts at adjustment to foreign invasions 
and alien rule, cannot but be of equal importance to the 
student of Indian history. A study of Hindi literature will 
provide to any student of history worthwhile background 
of India of the middle ages. 

This short note on the historical background will, how- 
ever, remain incomplete without touching upon the Hindi- 
Hindustani controversy. Whatever earlier scholars might 
have said in favour of a simple language, it was really 
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Mahatma Gandhi who sponsored the move for Hindustani. 
He never denied that his idea was to soft-pedal the Hindi- 
Urdu controversy which had communal over-tones. At the 
same time he held that by adopting a middle course as be- 
tween Sanskritised Hindi and Persianised Urdu and thus 
opting for a simpler language, we should, in course of 
time, be having a language commanding much wider in- 
telligibility than Hindi and Urdu can claim singly or even 
jointly. His approach was, therefore, pragmatic and had, 
besides political an educational aspect also. To ensure its 
workability Gandhiji desired that Hindustani should have 
two scripts, Devnagari and Persian, the current scripts of 
Hindi and Urdu. 

For some time while the struggle for freedom was in its 
nascent stage, no dissenting voices were heard; so much 
so that the foremost Hindi literary organisation, the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan requested Gandhiji to preside over one 
of its annual sessions. It was only when Gandhiji repeated 
his plea for Hindustani in his presidential address that the 
hard core of Hindi protagonists publicly voiced their dis- 
agreement with the move for Hindustani. 

However, Gandhiji, for whom disagreement meant no 
deflection, much less discouragement, continued with his 
plans to popularise Hindustani in non-Hindi speaking re- 
gions, particularly the South. The remarkable success he 
achieved in this mission is today acknowledged by all. Un- 
fortunately he was not alive when the Constituent Assembly 
tackled the language question and decided in favour of Hin- 
di written in Devanagari script. From the proceedings of 
this body it would, however, be clear that a section of the 
House did put forth, and quite forcefully, the case for Hin- 
dustani. But the majority thought and decided otherwise. 
Since 1950 when the Constitution was enforced, Hindi in its 
traditional script has been India’s Official Language. With 
State encouragement and liberal official aid, it has undoub- 
tedly made considerable headway, though it is not possible 
to say whether in terms of literacy and literary develop- 
ment the progress would not have been greater and more 
broad-based if Hindustani or simpler Hindi as proposed and 
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propagated by Gandhiji had been adopted as India’s Offi- 
cial Language. There is a school of thought which holds 
that whenever Hindi and Urdu, possibly along with other 
Indian languages, take to a common script, whether Deva- 
nagari or Roman which some public leaders advocate, 
Hindi and Urdu will automatically merge into one langu- 
age to mutual advantage. Since any such development is 
bound to make an impact on Hindi’s literary development, 
it is not irrelevant to mention this fact here. 

To sum up: from the earliest days of the Sanskrit tra- 
dition down to the tenth century, when it began to be a 
separate entity in the welter of Apabhramsa or broken-up 
dialects, Hindi has been a sort of barometer recording this 
country’s fortunes, good or ill, and its people’s reactions 
to external dangers and internal upheavals. Its litera- 
ture has been, on the one hand, the principal medium for 
extolling the chivalrous deeds of those whom tradition 
assigned the task of defending its borders and, on the other, 
the natural vehicle for voicing popular protest against the 
formalism of religion, the inequitable and rigid caste sys- 
tem, communal exclusiveness: and, lastly, the urge to free 
the country from British domination. 


CHAPTER 2 


ABOUT APABHRAMSA 


For quite a few centuries Apabhramsa was used as a 
sort of common denominator for nearly all the dialects 
which deviated from Sanskrit. It was after the seventh 
century that Apabhramsa came to signify an independent 
language, not to be confused with the Prakrits. In course of 
time it came to have its own grammer, its own vocabulary 
and its own special characteristics. As we shall see, in the ` 
hands of the Jain writers and preachers it attained the sta- 
tus of a literary language. From the tenth to the fourteenth 
tury at least, Apabhramsa was the most favoured medium 
of literary expression not only in the North but also in 
Gujarat in the West and Bihar and Bengal in the East. It 
is an incontrovertible fact of history that at the time of 
Mohammed Gauri’s invasion Apabhramsa was the most 
widely understood language in India and it was cultivated 
as a vehicle of literary expression in the largest number 
of regions. It is now generally agreed that between the 
present Indian languages of the Aryan stock and the old 
Indo-Aryan languages, that is, Sanskrit and Magadhi and 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa provides the real link.! 

In view of the great importance of Apabhramsa as 
providing the very basis on which the edifice of modern 
languages stands, we shall do well to go a little deeper into 
its history and gradual evolution. As has been said earlier, 
Apabhramsa came into its own when Pali and the other 
Prakrits had become classical and stereotyped just like 
Sanskrit. According to Dr. Hira Lal Jain, the first men- 
tion of the word ‘Apabhramsa’ occurs in Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhasya. “The outmoded or wrong forms of words are 
many, because every word has several Apabhramsa varia- 
tions,” says Patanjali, the famous Sanskrit grammarian. It 
appears that at that time Apabhramsa did not denote any 
Specific language. All the irregular or deformed Sanskrit 
1. Dr. Hira Lal Jain in Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Vol. 1-4, Sam, 2002. 
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words and phrases were put in the category of Apabhram- 
sa? In all probability Pali and the prevailing Prakrits 
were also classed as Apabhramsa at that time. 

Next we hear of Apabhramsa in Bharata’s Natya 
Shastra, a work dealing at great length with the spoken 
language of the time, and note its use by the different dra- 
matic personages. In one of his dramas Bharta says: 
“The learned and the noble should speak Sanskrit, while 
the poor, the profligates and the uncultured should speak 
Prakrits.”3 He then dilates on the various forms of Pra- 
krits and mentions Apabhramsa as a barbarous dialect, 
spoken by nomadic people rearing cattle. Bharta wrote 
this in 300 A.D. 

In 600 A.D. we find Chandra, the first Prakrit gram- 
marian recognising Apabhramsa as a literary language. He 
not only gives it the status of an independent language 
but also dwells on its suitability as a vehicle of literary 
expression. 

Further light on the nature of Apabhramsa is thrown 
by Uddyattana (778 A.D.), who refers to it as a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakritic elements. In his work, Kuvi- 
layamala he mentions Apabhramsa as a language different 
from both Sanskrit and Prakrit but drawing freely from 
both to have its independent existence. 

In the ninth century Rudrata expresses the view that 
the term ‘Apabhramsa’ can be applied to provincial dia- 
lecis which were many in number. He takes care to dis- 
tinguish various Apabhramsas from the earlier Prakrits, 
and seems to imply that it has no standard form, common 
to all the spoken tongues going by that name. 

In the tenth century Rajashekhara understands by 
Apabhramsa a literary dialect distinct from and equal in 
status to Sanskrit and Prakrit. He does not say whether 
there is one or several forms of Apabhramsas, but lays em- 


phasis on its literary qualities and gives it equal status with 
Sanskrit. 


It was considered “a special lan 


2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid. 


guage which, though 
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dominated by Sanskrit and maintaining dominant features 
of the Prakrit stage in its phonology, attempted to a limit- 
ed degree to adapt its morphology and expresions (and to 
a slight extent its lexicon) to the constantly changing 
spoken idioms of the period. This fact of being continu- 
ously open to reinforcement through an under-current of 
living speech forms slowly worked for undermining the 
rigidity that Apabhramsa had attained as a highly stan- 
dardised literary language, fostered in the linguistic sur- 
rounding of centuries old aristocratic and stylised tradi- 
tions.*” 

In the eleventh century we find the stock of Apabh- 
ramsa going still higher. Purushottama, a Buddhist Pra- 
krit grammarian, regards it as the speech of the cultured 
and the elite. This represents a sea change from the days 
of Bharata who thought Apabhramsa was the language of 
the shepherds and the cowherds who had little to do with 
learning and cultured society as they had only to look after 
the cattle they tended. 

Later writers of the twelfth century like Mammata, 
Vagbhatta, Ramachandra, Guna Chandra, Amara Chandra, 
the great Prakrit grammarian all agreed in regarding Apa- 
bhramsa as a literary dialect equal in status to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit.’ By the term Apabhramsa these writers 
seem to mean the spoken language or a provincial langu- 
age. 

By the end of the twelfth century, however, Apa- 
bhramsa also started showing signs of decline. Like Pra- 
krit in the sixth century, Apabhramsa now tended to be 
more and more rigid, hide-bound and classical and to devi- 
ate further and further from the spoken tongue. While 
the spoken tongue continued to progress, adjusting now 
and then to changed conditions, Apabhramsa, it appears, 
remained static and came to be known as stereotyped. The 
grammarian, Hema Chandra (1220 A.D.) considers it to 
be a dead classical language, having gone the way of Sans- 


4. H. C. Bhayani, Apabhramsa Literature contributed to Acharya 
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Bhikshu Smriti Grandh, Cal. 1961. 
5. Dr. Karve — Grammar of Apabhramsa. 
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ramsa from the spoken language and is at pains to illus- 
krit and the Prakrits. Further, he distinguishes Apabh- 
trate his point. WVagbhatta also, a couple of decades later, 
dwells upon the same theme, distinguishing clearly bet- 
ween Apabhramsa and the spoken language, which he 
terms as Gramya Bhasha, the language spoken in the coun- 
tryside. From now onwards the emphasis is shifted from 
Apabhramsa to spoken tongues, namely Maithili, Bhojpuri, 
Avadhi, Brajabhasha etc. 

The various references to Apabhramsa literature show 
that as a language it rose slowly from the low status of 
an Abhira or nomadic dialect to a language of literary 
importance. Its importance went on increasing as centu- 
ries rolled on, till finally, it became equal in status to Sans- 
krit and Prakrits by the tenth century A.D. whereafter 
it became classical and stereotyped. The various Alankara 
works bear testimony to this historical development of 
Apabhramsa. To sum up in the words of Dr. Karve: 

“Apabhramsa was a living idiom upto the 1100 A.D. 
It was in 1200 A.D. that the divorce from the Apabhramsa 
as a literary dialect of the Gramya Bhasha, became appa- 
rent. Apabhramsa literature during this period is accepted 
to be much more akin to the popular speech, as this litera- 
ture was cheaply composed for the masses, The general 
paucity of Prakrit inscriptions after 400 A.D. most pro- 
bably indicates that the Prakrits ceased to be understood 
by the common people after that period. As Prakrit be- 
came stylised and artificial as Sanskrit itself, and the Neo- 
Indo-Aryan languages were yet to appear in the develop- 
ment of Indo-Aryan, Apabhramsa alone affords us valuable 
material for evaluating this post-Prakrit and Pre-Neo Indo- 
Aryan period linguistically.’ 
ene from the philological point of view, Apabh- 

isa was the last of the three Aryan languages of that 
Poa namely Pali, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. Much of 
guistics. The twentieth a a Gen 
2E EN ury scholar and historian, 
6. Grammar of Apabhramsa, p. 15. 
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Gauri Shankar Hira Chand Ojha has dwelt at some length 
on the importance of Apabhramsa and the evolution of 
modern Hindi in his book ‘Madhya Kaleen Bharatiya Sans- 
kriti. He says: 

“Apabhramsa as a language was prevalent in Gujarat, 
Saurashtra, Marwar, South Punjab, Rajputana, Avanti and 
Mandsor (Modern Madhya Bharat). In fact, Apabhramsa 
was not the language of any particular region; it is a col- 
lective name given to the deviated forms of the various 
Prakrits like Magadhi and others. Learned men in many 
parts of India used it. The compositions of the minstrels 
and court poets of Rajputana, Malwa, Kathiawar, Cutch 
etc., are written in this language, which is also styled as 
Dingal. To a large extend older Hindi is also derived from 
it. This language has a vast literature, mostly in prose. 
_,.From these (great works of Apabhramsa and the wide- 
spread use of this language in works of other languages) 
it becomes clear that Apabhramsa had a vast developed 
literature. In it are found many examples of Shringar 
(erotics) verse and chivalrous poetry, parts of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata, religious works of the Hindus 
and the Jainas and beautiful samples of humorous writ- 
ings. The Jainas were particularly devoted to this langu- 
age and worked a good deal to develop it.” 

The importance that the people of Rajputana and Wes- 
tern India gave to Apabhramsa is reflected in the view held 
by historians of Gujarati language that it (Apabhramsa) 
was a popular medium of literary effort in Gujarat for 
several centuries.” K. M. Munshi, however, thinks that 
important though it was Apabhramsa was mainly the lan- 
guage of poetry and for that reason “at no stage of its his- 
tory was it identical with the desh bhasas, the dialects 
of the day”. But Munshi is also of the view that “Its 
grammatical structure was more developed than that of 
the Prakrits and it was the parent of the grammatical 
structure of modern Indian languages like Gujarati and 
Hindi in their early stages. The spirit of the language also 


7. K. M. Munshi — Gujarat and its Literature, p. 89. 


8. Ibid. 
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is more allied to these modern Indian languages than to 
the Prakrits.”? 

Some scholars and historians of Indian languages have 
posed the question whether Apabhramsa was ever a popu- 
lar language spoken by the generality of people in any part 
of India. From the records available to us it appears safe 
to conclude that Apabhramsa was essentially a spoken 
tongue. It is generally referred to as the language of the 
Abhiras or the Ahira community. These people were set- 
tled in large numbers in the North and the North-West. 
The language which they spoke was of the Aryan stock. 
As they advanced eastwards and came into contact with 
earlier settlers who spoke various Prakrits, it resulted in 
an intermingling of words and phrases. The Abhiras were 
mostly a pastoral people, not half as learned as the spea- 
kers of Prakrits. They used and pronounced Prakrit and 
Sanskrit words as they could, without being over-puncti- 
lious about their correct pronunciation. In the mouths of 
the Abhiras, thus, words of Sanskrit and the Prakrit as- 
sumed a somewhat different form. The large number and 
wide-spread influence of the Abhira community earned re- 
cognition to their spoken tongue. Gradually the manner 
in which they spoke and wrote words of other languages 
gained acceptance on account of continuous use. ‘Thus a 
distinct style of speech, not altogether different from the 
other Aryan tongues, arose. 

It is understandable that the first reaction of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit writers to the language of the Abhiras should 
be unfavourable. In sheer contempt they referred to it as 
Apabhramsa or Vibhrashta i.e, the spoiled speech. But as 
this speech gained currency and wide-spread popularity in 
course of time, inspite of the stigma that attached to its 
name, it was able not only to stand the onslaught of the 
better developed languages but also to claim equality with 
them. As we have seen, in successive centuries Apabh- 
ramsa which Bharata had described in his Natya-Shastra 
as the language of the rustic shepherds, progressed gradu- 


9. Ibid, pp. 90-91. 
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ally, attaining eventually the status of a literary style 
equal in status to Prakrit and even Sanskrit. 

It may cause surprise to some that while the Apabh- 
ramsa literature contains very few words of Sanskrit in 
their pure form (tatsama) the Neo-Indo-Aryan languages 
are laden with pure Sanskrit words and forms. How is one 
to explain this apparent anomaly? How is it, one might 
ask, that in the Hindi poetry of 15th and 16th centuries, 
the poetry of the saints and Sūfis, Tulsi, Sur and others, 
tatsama Sanskrit words are found in such large numbers? 
Not only that; in modern languages like Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Oriya etc., the proportion of tatsama Sanskrit 
words is still higher. If, like Hindi, all these languages 
are mainly derived from the two Apabhramsas, it is not 
only relevant but prudent to ask how and at what stage the 
modern languages came to draw so heavily on Sanskrit. 
This disparity between Apabhramsa and the languages it 
gave birth to can be explained thus: 

(I) Since ancient times all popular revolts against 
the Brahmanical or Vedic religion have been, in some 
way, linked with linguistic evolution in India. The rise 
of Buddhism and Jainism threw up languages like Pali and 
Prakrit which soon acquired a status equal to that of Sans- 
krit, at least in the social and religious spheres. It is true 
that the position of Sanskrit as the most accurate and polish- 
ed language and the speech of the learned was never ques- 
tioned; but still the emergence of Pali and Prakrit and 
their edification to media of literature and religious exposi- 
tion did give a setback to Sanskrit. Therefore, in the po- 
pular mind the rise of the Prakrits was associated with 
the revolt against the Vedic religion and the literature it 
represented. But later on, as Buddhist influence started 
declining during and after the Gupta period, the older 
Prakrits, having deviated from the spoken tongue and also 
for having been allied with Buddhism, began to disinte- 
grate. This led to the popularity of Sanskrit, which began 
to permeate the spoken dialects throughout India, includ- 
ing the South. Though Apabhramsa continued to be culti- 
the end of the fourteenth century, the rising 
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tide of Brahmanical influence and the great religious up- 
heaval known as Bhakti movement had made it vulnerable 
to the influence of Sanskrit. Gradually Sanskrit words 
began to creep into written and spoken Apabhramsa. 

(II) The great threat of the Muslim penetration into 
India, the aggressive idealism of the Mussalmans, their 
proselytizing zeal and intolerance of other faiths all these 
factors per force made the people lean more and more on 
their ancient faith as embodied in the scriptures. This 
was bound to make the people’s language amenable to the 
influence of Sanskrit, the language of the scriptures. 

(III) All the leaders of the bhakti movement were 
steeped in the Sanskritic lore. Under their influence this 
movement spread far and wide. This was followed by the 
rendering of important religious literature into the current 
dialects, Avadhi, Maithili, Braj etc. The process of trans- 
lation opened the way for Sanskrit words and forms which 
flooded the vocabulary of these dialects. 

(IV) The great renaissance and political awakening 
which marked the beginning of the British rule in India 
and the impetus which the Western impact gave to the 
Indian languages, including Hindi, completed the process 
of Sanskrit infilteration, particularly so far as prose writ- 
ing was concerned. 

All these factors were responsible for bringing tatsama 
and tadbhava Sanskrit words into the modern Indian lan- 
guages. 

This long discussion about the ancestry of Hindi (in 
the previous chapter) and the nature of Apabhramsa may 
be summarised, in brief, as follows: 

(1) In the first century A.D. Apabhramsa was re- 
ferred to as Abhiri i.e. the language of the Abhiras. It was 
spoken in the North-Western India. Its main characteris- 
tic was its peculiar pronunciation. Inspite of these fea- 
tures, it was an Aryan language. 

(2) By the sixth century A.D. Apabhramsa had ac- 
quired some sort of style. It had come to be mentioned 
as a literary language by prominent poets like Dandi, and 
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Prakrit grammarians, though even now it continued to be 
associated mainly with the Abhiras. 

(3) In the ninth century Apabhramsa stood for the 
language of the masses and transcended its association 
with the Abhira community. By this time it had spread 
into the whole of Western and Central India. 

(4) Grammarians and historians of literature in the 
eleventh century indicated that the word Apabhramsa did 
not stand for any one language and that it stood for the 
various dialects as spoken in different regions. In common 
parlance it now stood for what may be called lingua Indica. 

(5) In so far as Apabhramsa provides the main link 
between the classical and stylised Prakrits on the one hand 
and the later day spoken tongues on the other, it can be 
safely credited to be the main ancestor of modern Indo- 


Aryan languages, including Hindi. 


CHAPTER 3 


APABHRAMSA LITERATURE 


The earliest Apabhramsa work yet known does not go 
farther than the 9th century A.D. Opinion may differ as 
to when exactly Apabhramsa came to be adopted as lite- 
rary language in preference to older Prakrit, but it is 
known that Jain and Buddhist sddhus were the first to 
press it into service for preaching the tenets of their faith. 
The Vajrayan sect of Buddhists is said to have written ex- 
tensively in this language in the 9th and 10th centuries. 
Dr. Binoy Tosh Bhattacharya has discussed the activities 
of this sect in his book, Buddhist Esoterism. One collec- 
tion of the verses of these sādhus was published by Maha- 
mahopādhyāya Har Prasad Shastri some seventy years ago. 
More material has since been unearthed from Bhutan by 
Rahul Sankrityāyana. ’ ; 

Dr. Bhattacharya who had specialised in this period 
of Indian History is of the opinion that the Vajrayan sect 
of the Buddhists started their activities in the middle of 
the 7th century. This sect is known to have flourished 
for about 200 years. It can, therefore, be safely assumed 
that the works of these Buddhists, such of them as are 
available, must have been written in the 9th century. 
Specimens of their verses show that the language used 
bears some resemblance to “older” Hindi of twelfth cen- 
tury in which the bards of Rajasthan sang. However it 
is doubtful whether this is the first attempt at poetry in 
Apabhramsa, that is, the dialect to which Hindi directly 
traces its parentage. 

Extensive Apabhramsa literature has recently come to 


light and it is not possible at the present stage to form any 
precise idea of its exact s 
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This literature may be discussed under two heads (1) 
Jain literature produced mostly in Gujarat, Rajputana and 
other parts of Western India, and (2) Vajrayan and Natha 
literature produced mostly in Eastern India, Bihar, Ben- 
gal and Orissa. 

The Jain canonical and narrative literature of Apa- 
bhramsa is extensive and varied. It includes:— 

(a) Charitras, lives of religious notables, mythologi- 

cal, legendary or historical; 

(b) The Mahapuranas, the lives of sixty-three eminent 
persons of the Jain faith; 

(c) The epics embracing the story of Rama and 
Krishna, like the Pawmdchariya, and the Harv- 
vamsapurana; 

(d) Kathakosa, connected with the Bhagavati Ara- 
dhana of the Digambras.! 

The elegant phrases and pictureque imagery so often 

found in these verses indicate a well-developed literature? 

Here are a few samples of each category: 


HEROIC 


“OQ friend, it is just as well that my lord has been 
killed in the battle. Had he come home vanquished, I 
should have felt ashamed before my friends.” 

“On the field of battle where arrows destroy arrows 
and swords cut swords, my husband cuts his way through 


a crowd of warriors.” 


DIDACTIC 


“The ocean keeps grass on the surface and jewels at 
the bottom; so too, the master abandons his good servants 
and honours the wicked ones.” 

“A wicked person, falling from a great height, destroys 
himself and others even as a boulder, rolling down from 
the top of a mountain, crushes others.” 


1. K. M. Munshi — Gujarat and Its Literature. 

2. Hemachandra classifies Apabhramsa into “literary” and “rustic” 
the former having been used for epics, religious narrations and life 
sketches of tirthankaras and the latter for composing folk-songs or 
dramas like Rasak Dombika, Vide H. P. Dwivedi — Hindi Sahitya. 
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EROTIC 


“What pity can these breasts have for others, when 
they come out bursting their own heart? Men, take care 
of yourselves. The breasts of maidens are ruthless.” 

“If she loves me, she will be dead by now; and if she 
be still alive, she has no love for me. In any case I have 
lost my wife. Why do you thunder, you wicked cloud.” 

“Eloquent with sweet notes of the cuckoo, spring 
comes to the earth like unto a bard of the great king, Love, 
like a warrior proud of his victorious might.” 

“Seeing the Sun taking in his arms Dame North, Dame 
South sighed malaya breezes. The sylvan goddess, cover- 


ed by reddish new leaves, glows as if dressed in red appa- ° 


rel, in the arms of her lover, Spring.” 

“The fresh blossoms of mango trees sparkle with 
swarms of black bees, as if the flames of love were emit- 
ting a stream of smoke.” 


Having tasted the samples of the excellence of Apa- 


bhramsa poetry (of prose it has none to offer), let us have. 


a bird’s eye-view of the extent of its literature and some 
idea of the writers who composed it. 

To take the religious or didactic literature first. Its 
writers were mostly Jain sadhus who claimed Apabhramsa 
as their special domain. Foremost among them in respect 
of time was Chaturbhuj. Though his only work so far 
known is Abdhimanthana, he has been held in high esteem 
by all the prominent writers of succeeding centuries. He 
was a pioneer in treating religious themes in a style which 
came to be known as sandhi style of narration. He has 
also been praised for his choice of words. 

After Chaturbhuj comes Svayambha (9th century 
A.D.). About him, fortunately, we know a good deal 
through his son, Tribuvana Svayambhu who brought to 
completion his father’s Paumacariu and Harivamsapurana, 
huge epics covering the subject matter of the Rama legend 
ita Bharata episode. The son speaks about his father 


3. Gujarat and Its Literature, 
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“The mad elephant Apabhramsa wanders about at will 
as long as the restraining hook of the grammar of Svayam- 
bhu does not fall. Victorious be the lion Svayambhu with 
his long tusks of good words, terrible to look at on account 
of his claws, his metres and figures of speech, and with 
ample mane, his grammer.’”* 

Svayambhu is a great poet, unequalled by any of his 
predecessors. His works are: (1) Pavmachariu or Rama- 
yana, (2) Hartvamsa Purana, and (3) Svayambhu Chhand. 
The fact that some people have lately suggested that Tul- 
sidasa wrote his Ramacharitmanas on the basis of Svayam- 
bhu’s Ramayana speaks volumes of the latter’s eminence 
as a poet, whatever the truth or otherwise in this sugges- 
tion, About him, Ram Awadh Dwivedi says: 

“Judging from both the bulk and quality of his works, 
Svayambhu is a great poet. In his voluminous writing 
he rarely falls below a certain high level of excellence. 
The diction is rich but never unduly ornate, and the 
rhythm of his verse is fluid. His descriptions (both of 
persons and objects) are especially good and cannot be 
matched elsewhere in early poetry; his Ramayana is full 
of them. For example, its account of the changing sea- 
sons which is much more than a conventional piece of 
writing is based on personal observations. Svayambhu 
had a keen eye for the loveliness of nature, and his des- 
criptions of rivers, forests, mountains are memorable. His 
descriptions of large cities, the cntres in his time of feudal 
pomp and sensuality, are equally fine. The picture of 
feminine charm which we find for instance in his descrip- 
tions of Sita, Mandodari and others is vivid and rich in 
details. Svayambhu has dwelt upon a variety of human 
sentiments, ranging from the erotic to the martial and 
humorous, and has invariably succeeded in creating the 
proper mood, adequately establishing the appropriate 
Rasa.” 

Svayambhu’s second great epic, Harivamsa Purana 
deals with the life story of the twenty-second tirthankara 


4. Encyclopaedia of Literature, Vol. 1. 
5. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, pp. 9-10, 
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along with the narrative of Krishna and the Pandavas. A 
portion of this work, as also of the Ramayana, were written 
by Tribhuvan, Svayambhu’s son.6 

The tradition which Svayambhu set in proved infec- 
tious for good many Apabhramsa writers after him. Of 
the several epics written after him on the same two sub- 
jects, the best known are: Dhavala’s Harivamsapurana 
(10th C.), Yashkirti Bhattaraka’s Pandupurana (1523) 
Simhasen’s Balbhadrapurana (15th C) and Shrutakirti’s 
Harivamsapurana (1551).7 b 

Bhusukuppa, author of Sahajgiti and Luiya, author of 
Buddhodaya Tattvaswabhava Doha Kosh, Abhisamaya Vi- 
bhanga and Gitika are both Buddhist Sidhas. They were 
Svayambhu’s contemporaries. 

After Svayambhu comes the most important Apabh- 
ramsa poet, whose three works—Nahapurana, Jasharacariu 
and Naya Kumaracariu have been well edited and about 
whom we know a great deal. He is Pushpadanta, of the 
mid-10th century. He wandered forelorn to Manyakheta 
in the Deccan, where ruled Krisharaja 111 of the Rastra- 
kuta dynasty. There, under the patronage of minister 
Bharata, his poetic genius fruitfully flowered. His langu- 
age is brisk and fluid: metres are varied, descriptions are 
elegant; and the poetic embellishments are profusely used. 

He was almost Svayambhu’s equal. Like him Push- 
padanta had a special knack for narrations and descriptions. 
Some critics, however, consider his poetic diction as arti- 
ficial. A court poet as he was, perhaps it could not be help- 
ed. His works are based on the material from the lives 
of merchants and other people belonging to the middle 
class. Though the poet’s main object is to underline the 
Jain teachings, prayer and religious discipline in ordinary 
men’s lives, Pushpadanta has succeeded in vesting his com- 
monly known stories with a romantic interest. 

Feminine beauty is described by him with considerable 
gusto, and not infrequently love between the young folk 
6. H. C. Bhayani — Apabhramsa L 


Bhikshu Smriti Granth, Cal, 1961 
id. 


iterature contributed to Acharya 
7. Tbid | 
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arises suddenly at first sight. On account of a rare mix- 
ture of piety and romance, these verse tales must have 
been popular in their own age and exercised much influ- 
ence on subsequent literary developments.’ 

Before Pushpadanta the subject of womanly beauty 
had already been treated in Sanskrit and Prakrit. He was 
possibly the first to write an epic on this theme in Apa- 
bhramsa. Of the 102 cantos of his magnum opus, Maha- 
purana, the first thirty-seven make up the Adipurana, and 
the remaining the Uttarpurana. For his narrative style 
Pushpadanta follows the style of Sanskrit authors, Jina- 
sena and Gunabhadra. Here too the whole frame of the 
narrative with all its incidents and details was rigidly fixed 
by tradition and the poet had to depend on the resources 
of his descriptive and stylistic abilities and Shastric learn- 
ing for investing his theme with literary excellence. 

Dhanpal’s Bhavisyatte-Kaha is a well known narrative 
poem. Dhanpal who was most probably a contemporary 
of Pushpadanta appears to have been a celebrated writer 
and a Jain acharya. Similar narrative works by other 
Jain writers have also been lately discovered, namely Kar- 
kandchariu (12th C.) and Sukumalchariu (13th C.). 

Another two works, Paramatmaprakash and Yogasa- 
gar by a Jain poet of the 9th century, Joindu have also 
come to light. The dohas contained in these works are 
so similar in their form and content to the writings of the 
Natha Yogis that but for their composer who was well 
known as a Jain, they could well be classed among Natha 
literature. Similar is the case with poet Ram Singh’s 
Pahur Doha which also inclines, in purpose and style, more 
towards the traditional ideology of the Natha cult. 

Among other known Apabhramsa poets of the 11th 
century may be mentioned Merutunga, Bahar, Kanaka- 
mar Suri and Jinadatta Suri. They were all devoted Jain 
sadhus and nearly everything they wrote purported to pro- 
pagate or glorify the Jain faith. 

This brings us to Hemachandra (1089-1172), a domi- 
nant literary figure of medieval India. “Not only did he 


“8. Ibid. 
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make Jainism great in Gujarat by winning her kings into 
its fold, but he also opened almost a new era in literature 
through his manifold contributions to different branches 
of learning”? Compilation of Prakrit grammar and legi- 
con by him led to the standardisation of Prakrit and Apa- 
bhramsa. His Kumdéarapdlacharita, though a narrative, 
purports to be a purely grammatical treatise. It seeks to 
illustrate the rules and formularies of grammar, not unlike 
his Bhattikévya. These works reveal the writer as a gifted 
poet capable of inspiring others by his flashes and imagery. 
His Kavyanushasan, as the title indicates, is a work of poe- 
tics and rhetorics. It may well be taken as a fore-runner 
of similar works written by Reeti Kaal poets in Hindi 500 
years later. 

The lyrics and stray stanzas occuring in such works 
as Hemachandra’s Shabdanushisan, Anandavardhan’s 
Dhvanyaloka, Bhoja’s Saraswati Kanthabharan, Sarng- 
dhar’s Sarngdharpaddhati, Prabodh Chintamani Kumara- 
palapratibodh and Kumārapālacharit furnish good exam- 
ples of early secular poetry. It was customary to incor- 
porate illustrations derived from earlier works in books on 


grammar, rhetoric and poetics, and consequently many of | 


the citations belong to a period considerably prior to the 
book in which they occur. Besides these stray lyrical 
pieces, we have now available to us such important works 
as Sandeshrasak of Abdur Rehman, Dholaé-Maru Ra Duha, 
Kirtilata Kirtipataka and the padas of Vidyapati. 

Abdur Rehman’s Sandeshrasak, for the unearthing of 
which we are grateful to Muni Jinavijaya, may be a poem 
of ordinary merit, but its author can certainly claim to be 
the precursor of Sufi poets like Kutban and Jayasi who, 
after him, wrote delectable love stories of much literary 
merit, using Avadhi as the medium and stressing the joy 
which the union of two souls brings. Its author is Abdur 
Rehman of Multan. It is a fascinating poem of 216 padas 
(couplets) depicting the pangs of separation of a woman. 

Sandeshrasak is the work of probably the first Muslim 
Apabhramsa (or old Hindi) poet. Written some time in 


9. Encyclopaedia of Literature, Vol, I, p. 489, 
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the 11th century, its author has in the course of his lively 
story described Multan as a big centre of Hindu pilgrimage. 
The theme follows, knowingly or otherwise, the pattern 
of Kalidasa’s meghadoot. A Jaisalmer damsel is desirous 
of sending a message to her husband and thus mitigate her 
pangs of separation. As the intended messenger is about 
to leave the lady, the husband happens to arrive on his 
own. On a note of happiness born of the union the poem 
ends. 

The literary works of Hemachandra’s contemporaries 
and his pupils are also not insignificant. Among the for- 
mer is Amiga who belonged to the family of priests of king 
Siddharaja. Being a Brahman, Amiga tried to resist 
Hemachandra’s attempt to acquire exclusive influence over 
the king.!° 

Bhava Brihaspati and Kakkala were other learned men 
among Hemachandra’s contemporaries who are said to 
have written much to counter the Jain influence on the 
people, particularly on the royal court. Unfortunately 
their works have been lost and we know about these per- 
sons and their literary pursuits in general only from casual 
references in subsequent works of literature and history. 

Of the Jain contemporaries of Hemachandra, the best 
known is Sripala (1095-1155) writer of a lost epic, Vairo- 
chanaparajaya. He is said to have been the poet laureate 
of Siddharaja. Two other known poets were Vardhamana 
and Sagarachandra. Their poems and eulogies praising 
the king have come down to us. Another poet, Vagbhatta 
wrote a work on poetics on the lines of Hemachandra’s 
Kāvyānushāsan.!! 

Among Hemachandra’s pupils the most noteworthy was 
Ramachandra, a prolific writer of narratives and dramas. 
The poet claimed to be the author of a hundred praband- 
has, of which twenty-five have survived. His real contri- 
bution was in the field of drama writing. He is credited 
with having written as many as eleven dramas, better 
known among them being Satya Harishchandra, Nalavilasa 


10. Gujarat and Its Literature, p. 82. 
11. Ibid, 
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and Kaumudimitrananda. Another drama, Nātya Darpana, 
Ramachandra is said to have written in collaboration with 
Gunachandra, another pupil of Hemachandra. This last 
mentioned treatise made Ramachandra famous for bold- 
ness and original thinking and for taking an unconven- 
tional view of the function or the real purpose of rasa in a 
literary work. Traditionally rasa is considered to be a 
factor which must produce only pleasure, but Ramachan- 
dra widened its scope by investing rasa with the capacity 
of producing pleasure as well as pain. In this way he 
sought to explain the popular interest which a tragedy 
evoked just like a comedy. 

Devachandra and Yasachandra also wrote three dra. 
mas between themselves. Another writer, Yasapala wrote 
two dramas, Mudrita-Kwmudachandra-Prakarana and 
Rajamatiprabodha, This was an age of drama in Apabh- 
ramsa. It sought to depict Gujarat’s social and religious 
atmosphere. Some of the dramas succeeded in giving a 
graphic picture of contemporary life in western India. 

Yasapala’s allegorical drama, Maharajaparajaya creat- 
ed quite a furore among the elite. It purported to cele- 
brate the supposed conversion of king Kumarapala to Jain- 
nism. Yasapala’s style is simple, delightful and lucid. 

Somaprabha was another author of repute. He wrote 
Kumarapalapratibodha (1185). It deals with the sermons 
which Hemachandra was supposed to have delivered to 
king Kumarapala. Purnabhadra’s Panchakhyina is more 
interesting and of greater literary merit. 

Next we come to Someswara (1170-1262) the leading 
poet of his times. He has left two epics, Kirtikawmudi and 
Surathotsava, one drama, Ullagharaghava and two prasas- 
ties (eulogies). Someswara was an erudite scholar and a 
great admirer of old Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa, Magha 
and Bharavi. 

Someswara was followed by other poets and drama- 
tists, Arisimha, Jayasimha and Udayaprabha. They added 
to the existing literature two epics and two dramas. 


Other mentionable writers are Haribhadra, Harishena, 
12. Ibid, p. 106. 
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Srichandra, Padmakitti, Amarakirti, Sridhara, Lakshman, 


Mahindu and Nayanandi.'3 All of them flourished and 
wrote between 1100 and 1300 A.D. 


Sharngadhar: 

Sharngadhar of Ranthambhor is generally considered 
to be the last known poet of Apabhramsa. He flourished 
in the thirteenth century. In preference to the regional 
dialect of Rajasthan, to which he belonged, he preferred 
to patronise Apabhramsa. Some historians believe that 
Sharngadhar was the author of Hammir Raso, a work much 
talked of but given up as lost. Only one collection of his 
verses is however available, though he is supposed to have 
written more. It is on the basis of this work Sharngadhar 
Paddhati that the quality of his verse has been assessed. 
It is a collection of sorts containing panegyrics and homi- 
lies. A man of learning as he was, there is brilliance and 
much force in his poetry. Compared to the later-day 
writers of Apabhramsa, his verses are more forceful; may 
be because he had lived an active life in a king’s court and 
seen many wars in the battle-field. Actually, he died as a 
fighter in the war between Hammir Dev and Alaud-Din 


Khalji in 1299. 


SIDDHA AND NATHA LITERATURE 

Like the Jain sadhus in the west, Siddhas and the 
Nathas were busy creating a worthwhile literary medium 
to propagate their cults in eastern India. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the transformation of the declining 
Buddhist faith into Vajrayan and tantrika cults which were 
actually a travesty of Gautam Buddha’s religion. They 
believed in secret and esoteric practices. The Siddhas were 
said to be 84 in number. They wrote dohds and poetry of 
sorts, including hymn-like songs that could be sung. The 
language in which they wrote was a form of Prakrit learn- 
ing towards Apabhramsa with a tinge of the dialects cur- 
rent in the eastern region. 

The writings left by the Siddhas who were Buddhists 
13. Hiralal Jain in Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Vol. 50, Nos, 3-4. 
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and by the Nathas who, though still influenced by Bud- 
dhist doctrine, had reverted to Hinduism and were Siva 
worshippers, may be taken separately. The Siddhas 
started writing in the eighth century. Their religious 
beliefs and practices represented a degenerated form of 
Buddhism, which came to be known as Vajrayan and 
Sahajayan. They glorified superstition, ignorance and 
black magic and openly preached a dissolute way of life 
in which righteousness and morality found no place. In 
every sense it was an utterly degnerated form of Gautam’s 
teachings. 

With all this, the Siddhas appear to have got a sizeable 
following and since they moved about from place to place, 
from Bengal to Sind and Kashmir, their activities had 
much to do with the process of language formation during 
those three centuries, eighth to the tenth. The best known 
among the Siddhas were Sarhapa and Shavarpa. Both of 
them flourished in the ninth century. Among Sarpaha’s 
works we have Kavya-Koshamrit-Vajragiti, Dakini-quhya- 
Vajragiti, Doha-Kosh-Upadesh-giti and Chittakosh Aj- 
Vajragitt. Shavarpa wrote Mahamudra-Vajragiti, Shun- 
gata Drishti, Sahajopadesh-Swadhishthan and Shadanga- 
Yoga. Among others of their followers mention may be 
made of Luipa and Bhusukupa who wrote and preached 
through their dohdas. 

According to Rahul Sankrityayana who made a special 
study of Siddha literature, 59 works, big and small, of the 
Siddhas are still extant in Tibet. A full list of these works 
along with the names of their authors, was published by 
him in the Sammelan Patrika (No. 51 Vol. 1-2). A large 
number of these writer-Siddhas belonged to lower castes 
known as Harijans today, though there were Brahmanas 
also among them. 

The contribution of the Nathas to the development of 
Hindi is of greater consequence. They branched off from 
the Siddhas in the tenth and eleventh centuries and found 
a different religious order which may be described as 
Hindu rather than Buddhist. As has been said, these 
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people laid stress on belief in God in the form of Siva and 
enjoined the practice of hatayoga. 

Hatayoga was not easy to practise by all those who 
were attracted towards it. Before long it also got dege- 
nerated into secret and esoteric practices involving sex. 
Although the principal preachers were probably above 
such temptations, common adherents of the discipline fell 
a prey to them. Many followers of Krishnapad (10th 
century), for example, interpreted Hatayoga in their own 
way, leading, according to historians, to open dissoluteness 
and promiscuity. These people composed dohds or verses 
in the language of the people, but the verses were gene- 
rally open to double interpretation. While a true seeker 
would read in them simple and helpful guide-lines, others 
often used them as a means of seduction. What moral 
effect it might have had on the people is beside the point. 
‘What interests us is the language these Natha Yogis used. 
The twist some of them gave to Hatayoga, coupled with 
their poetic imagination, must have given their verses wide 
currency. For example: 

(“O Domini, your cottage lies on the periphery of the 

village. The Brahman boy often comes and touches 

it, I too will be with you, O, Domini. The lovable 

Kapalik Yogi is stark naked. There is one lotus with 

sixty-four petals, and it is on this that the Domini 

stages her dance. In all earnestness I ask you, Domini, 
what is it that motivates you.’’) 

The pun is on the word ‘Domini’ which really means 
a woman but which was often referred to as a certain vein 
(nadi) in the human body. It gave an equal chance to 
both the genuine Yogis and the counterfeit ones of pleas- 
ing themselves. In any case it can be imagined that ver- 
ses like this must have been on many a lip. 

By and large, these people were non-conformists and 
were able to wean the people from meaningless rituals and 
inculcate in them a sense of social well-being, if not mora- 
lity. Their leader, Jalandharnath appears to have shifted 
to Punjab and western parts of the country towards the 
end of the 11th century. Jalandharnath and his disciple, 
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‘Matsyendranath did a lot to bring about social and reli- 

à a RT a by combining the best in Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The best known preacher of this cult was, 
however, Gorakhnath who was a disciple of Matsyendra- 
nath. 

It is possible that the followers of the Natha cult who 
had spread all over Rajputana, Punjab and Sind gma ato 
contact with the early Muslim settlers in those parts. It 
is surmised that the monism of Islam made an impact on 
the Nathas and some of the beliefs and practices of the 
latter influenced the religious leaders and devotees among 
the Muslims. 

The Nathas were a motely group of devoted and nat 
free people, drawn from all classes and castes of the ae u 
society, particularly those considered to be low. B er- 
ed by orthodoxy or any kind of rigidity in belief, t TA, 
people had a simple and workable formula to offer to the 
people in their own language. As their preachings were 
straight and simple, they are said to have attracted a num- 
ber of Muslims also who became their followers. Prob- 
ably, Islam, in turn, attracted a still larger number of the 
followers of the Nathas after their initial contacts. The 
important thing for us to note, however, is that the Mus- 
lim settlers and the Nathas were able to influence each 
other’s language and mode of speech. Linguistically 
speaking, this was the first step towards the evolution of 
a common work-a-day language of the people after the 
advent of the Muslims in Sind, 

Gorakhnath was not only an indefatiguable preacher 
but also a copious writer. He wrote both poetry and 
prose. He is supposed to have written about forty books 
and booklets in the popular language. Besides, he is also 
known to be the author of twenty-six books and booklets 
in Sanskrit. The best known of Gorakhnāth’s Hindi works 
are Sabdi, Gorakhbodh, Navagrah, Brat, Ashtmudrā, 
Rahras and Pandhagni. 

Our discussion about Apabhramsa literature will re- 
main incomplete without a reference to the important part 
14. Chatursen Shastri — Hindi Bhasha aur Sahitya-ka-Itihas, p. 92. 
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which the language spoken in Rajputana played in the 
process of linguistic evolution at this stage, for this langu- 
age is something of a link between Apabhramsa and Hindi. 
Philologists have distinguished three different strains in 
the language spoken in that region, namely, (a) pure Ma- 
rubhasha (b) Pingal and (c) Dingal. The literature of 
Marubhasha is available in the folk songs and the poetry 
of the bards of Rajasthan. Pingal assumed the form of 
brajabhasha which did so much to enrich Hindi literature. 
Dingal is a mixture of various dialects in which words and 
idioms have been turned and twisted to meet practical 
needs. The literature of these three dialects or sub-langu- 
ages is so rich that it is impossible to ignore it. There are 
more than two hundred works, big and small, written in 
these dialects of Rajasthan. This literary activity could 
not but make a deep impact on the development of Hindi 
and its subsequent literature. Many among those who 
versified in these dialects were the wandering minstrels, 
the Yogis of the Natha cult. 

Whatever the literary merit of their poetry, the con- 
tribution of the Siddhas and the Nathas to the development 
of Apabhramsa of Hindi language at the early stage of its 
evolution cannot be under-rated, for they drew into their 
fold people of all clases and from all climes and since most 
of them were constantly on the move mixing with people 
at all levels, they must have unwittingly worked as a 
powerful unifying force in the Indian society. What the 
provision of rapid means of communication has done and 
is doing in the social and linguistic spheres today, the peri- 
patetic Siddhas and Nathas must have achieved in some 
measure in their own times. Therefore the real value of 
the literary activities of the Siddhas and the Nathas be- 
longs more to the wider sphere of language than that of 
literature as such. Another contribution they may be said 
to have made was to have preached against caste, rituals 
and orthodoxy. All these traits influenced most of the 
later saint-poets of the bhakti era, like Kabir, Dadu, Raidas 
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CHAPTER 4 


VIRA GATHA OR BARDIC POETRY 


Having discussed the Apabhramsa literature, we now 
come to what has been called “old Hindi”,! which repre- 
sents the next stage in Hindi’s evolution from Apabhramsa 
to its modern shape. The poetry which forms the subject 
matter of this chapter pertains exclusively to Vira Rasa, 
heroic flavour, i.e. poetry in which the Rajput kings have 
been extolled for their chivalry and deeds of bravery. This 
literature consists of some epics and numerous stray poems, 
all having the same theme. This characteristic of this 
period is responsible for giving it the name of Vira Gatha 
Kaal or the period of epics of chivalry. 

Before discussing this period we shall do well to bear 
a few things in mind. Some of this literature was written 
probably at the same time when the Apabhramsa litera- 
ture referred to in the previous chapter was being written. 
It cannot, therefore, be the time factor which put these 
epics in a class different from the Apabhramsa literature. 
Language and style are the real basis of this division. 

We have seen how social and political conditions con- 
Sequent upon the repeated Muslim invasions of the coun- 
try persuaded court poets and other writers to change over 
from mere shringara i.e. love poetry to Vira Rasa or chi- 
valry as the theme of their poetry. It does not mean that 
shringara is altogether absent in these epics. It is very 
much there, though the predominant strain is that of chi- 
valry. In the conditions prevalent at the time, love and 
chivalry seemed to have become sentiments supplementary 


to each other. So at least the bards and poets appear to 
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have thought. Both of these sentiments, therefore, find 
a place in all the epics. 

The earliest epic of this period refers to the life and 
deeds of bravery of Khuman ruler of Chittor. Now, there 
have been three kings of this name who ruled over Chittor 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. It is difficult to say 
which of these three is the hero of Dalpati Vijaya’s Khu- 
man Raso, our first epic. The text of the epic itself does 
not lead one anywhere for two reasons. Firstly, during 
these 150 years or so, while Chittor was under the Khu- 
mans, political conditions in the country remained at the 
same pitch. Nothing extraordinary happened so far as 
Chittor was concerned. Secondly, the Raso itself seems to 
have undergone endless redactions and modifications. More 
than one text of it are available. One of them even goes 
right upto the sixteenth century covering the reign of Maha- 
rana Pratap against whom Akbar the Great fought for 
years. 4 
It seems that following the old traditional way suc- 
cessive court poets after Dalpati Vijaya went on adding 
their own masterpieces to the original text till Chittor 
accepted the Mughal Emperor as its suzerain and nothing 
much was left to sing about. There are several variations 
in the different texts, apart from the period covered by 
them. Lots of doubts have, therefore, arisen about the 
authenticity of Khuman Raso. Its language and the inci- 
dents mentioned therein suggest that it should belong. to a 
much later period, but its style and the manner in which 
the virtues and the supposed chivalry of the hero have 
been extolled suggest that at least a part of it must have 
been composed near-about the tenth century. It is also 
surmised that the original Kkuman Rāso may have been 
written by someone else and that Dalpati Vijaya merely 
compiled the collected verses. The existing confusion has 
been made worse by the complete absence of any facts 
about Dalpati himself. We are thus not certain about its 
author or the time when it was written. 

The second important epic of this period is Prithvi 


Raj Raso, In fact it is considered to be the foremost work 
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of the period. All manner of doubts and misgivings plague 
the student of literature here also, though on the whole it 
may be said that here we are on firmer grounds than in 
the case of Khuman Raso. It is known for a fact from 
various sources that its author Chand Bardai was a friend, 
minister and poet in the darbar of Prithvi Raj, the last 
Hindu ruler of Delhi. Its theme and the main episodes 
buttressing it are largely in accordance with known and 
accepted historical facts. 

Prithvi Raj Raso is a voluminious work and is consi- 
dered by some critics as the first real epic in Hindi. Some 
of the incidents contained in it are, however, not only irre- 
levant but at variance with accepted facts of history. A 
few are also self-contradictory. Nevertheless, making 
allowance for the practice of a literary work becoming the 
property of a succession of poets who could embellish it 
with their own redactions, it has to be admitted that Chand 
Bardai did write at least a part of the text which is now 
available. This is equally certain that as it is, Prithvi Raj 
Raso could not be the work of one poet. It is marked by 
sharp differences in style, diction and language at places. 
But it only proves what we have already assumed, namely, 
that additions have been made to the original text after 
Chand Bardai and that possibly Bardai’s verses were, 
after him, collected and compiled by some other poet or 
poets, after proper editing. 

The theme of the Raso is the story of the exploits of 
Prithvi Raj Chauhan, king of Ajmer and Delhi, his eloping 
with Sanyogita, daughter of Jaichand after defeating his 
forces, the battles with Shahabud-Din Ghori, and Prithvi 
Raj’s defeat and death at the hands of the Muslim invader. 
As such, much of the material in the narration is of his- 
torical importance, if only the conflicting incidents and 
chronological confusion could be got over. 

_ The only eminent Indologist and historian who re- 
mains dissatisfied with this view is Dr. Gauri Shankar 
he Ts Sousa bie thinks that the book entitled Prithvi 
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Chand Bardai may have nothing to do with it. Dr. Ojha 
is equally in doubt about the identity of its supposed 
author, Chand Bardai2 However, whatever the scholars 
may think and whomsoever they may give credit for it, the 
fact remains that the Nagari Pracharini Sabha’s edition of 
Prithvi Raja Raso is a work of great historical and literary 
merit. It is the first attempt of its kind in Hindi. Be- 
sides giving a lot of information about the Rajput dynasties 
ruling Delhi, Kanauj and other places in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it gives us quite a lot of useful material about the 
social conditions obtaining at that time. From the lite- 
rary point of view also this as a great work. As a repre- 
sentative work of chivalrous poetry it has to be given the 
pride of place in early Hindi literature. Its descriptions 
and delineation of feminine beauty are of a high order. 
Description of Padmavati in Prithvi Raj Raso: 


Padmasen, the worthy prince, had a wise spouse, 
She gave birth to a daughter like the radiance of the 
sun and the moon 
Like the radiance of the sun and the moon, or like 
the radiance of gold tempered sixteen times over. 
Nearing her youth she seemed as if she drank of 
nectar; her blossoming lotus-face, her eyes and 
eyebrows, 
vanquished the bee, the dear and the Khanjan bird. 
Her teeth vanquished diamonds, her nose the parrot, 
her lip the bimba fruit and her coiled tresses the 
she parrot. 
Her gait was like the royal elephant, the lion and 
the swan, as if God had cast her in a mould of beauty. 
Padmavati was like a blossoming lotus like a maiden 
shaped by Cupid. 
As if Cupid had shaped a maiden, a treasure of beauty, 
Charming the birds and the animals and attracting 
gods and men and saints. 


who disagree with Ojha and hold opposite views. 
Shyam Sundar Das, regard Prithvi Raj 
tion by Chand Bardai. 


2. There are others 
Some of them, headed by | 
Raso as a genuine composi 
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Her limbs had all the signs of fortune and she was 
well-versed in the sixty-four arts, 
She knew the fourteen sciences and the six varieties of 
literature, 

And her love was like the Spring season.3 


The third of the series is Bisal Deva Raso said to have 
been written by poet Narpati Nalha. It is a small epic of 
four cantos. In some respects this Rāso is truly represen- 
tative of the spirit of the times. It combines love with 
chivalry in a remarkable manner. Bisal Deva was the 
ruler of Ajmer. Provoked by his wife’s taunts he sets off 
to conquer Orissa where he is welcomed by the local ruler 
and Bisal Deva just stays there. In his absence his wife 
feels sorry for having driven Bisal Deva to such lengths 
and finds the pangs of separation insufferable. She sends 
a message to Bisal Deva in Orissa entreating him to come 
back to Ajmer. Bisal Deva, who in all likelihood was 
himself pining to return to his kingdom, agrees to oblige 
and comes back to Ajmer to the accompaniment of wild 
ovation and all-round merry-making. After entrusting 
the work of administration to his nephew he quietly retires 
making the best of the remaining span of his life. 

It is indeed lucky that this happy story of reunion has 
not been marred by usual doubts and uncertainties. The 
only thing worth mentioning, which has been said about 
it, is that love being its dominating theme Bisal Deva Raso 
could not be put in the category of chivalrous poetry. 
Nothing, however, can be more unchivalrous than this 
objection. In going to far off Orissa with the intention of 
conquering it, Bisal Deva certainly behaved like an ideal 
mae He could hardly be blamed if on reaching there 
une a a warm welcome instead of resistance by 
jak ee poet Narpati has said all that 

ae ae = kh a Deva's prowess and courage. 

an epic which combines love with 


chivalry like any other epic but in which'no actual fighting 
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has been depicted. That, in our opinion, does not detract 
from the character of the epic which seems to belong to 
the same category as other Rasos. 

The general view that this Raso was written in 1215 
A.D. may well be accepted as correct. This view is also 
supported by a doha from Narpati Nalha himself. 

The most widely known poetic work of this period is 
Alha Udal or Alha Khand. This epic, if it can be given 
that epithet, has had the singular distinction of having 
become an integral part of popular folk—song throughout 
northern, central and western India. It forms a part of 
folk lore in Indian villages even today. 

According to tradition Alha and Udal were two bro- 
thers known for their ability and warlike qualities. They 
were in the service of the Rajput chief of Mahoba who 
was on very friendly terms with the ruler of Kanauj, Jai 
Chand Rathor. Prithvi Raj, the ruler of Delhi and Ajmer 
went to war with the Raja of Mohoba. An army was sent 
for the latter’s help by Jai Chand of Kanauj. In a long 
drawn out battle Prithvi Raj trounced the combined ar- 
mies and occupied Mahoba. Alha and Udal, though their 
armies were vanquished, fought with signal bravery. Jag- 
nik, the court-poet of Mahoba has written of this battle 
describing the deeds of chivalry of the two brothers from 
whom the epic derives its name. Alha Khand is thus war 
poetry par excellence. 

Evidence from various sources goes to confirm that 
there was a poet going by the name of Jagnik who flourish- 
ed in the twelfth century. It is also know that Prithvi 
Raj waged wars against Mahoba and defeated its armies. 
This incidence is also mentioned in Chand Bardai’s Prithvi 
Raj Raso, but all this data proves unavailing because no 
authentic text of Alha Khand is available anywhere. The 
story itself is so interesting that it has come down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth. And now 
Several printed versions are available, all varying in lan- 
guage, details, and poetic merit. The text which is most 
current and which, for aught one knows, may contain some 
of the original verses of Jagnik, has great literary value, 
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One has only to read it to enjoy the excellence of its dic- 
tion. 

The epics we have discussed above are only the major 
ones known to us. It is also known that quite a lot of lite- 
rature was written during this period in the form of stray 
verses or lyric poetry, the theme in all cases being the 
same. There were a dozen or more Rajput kingdoms in 
existence in the north-west of India. Each one of the 
rulers had his own court poet by virtue of the time-ho- 
noured tradition. And these poets would not be worth 
anything if they did not write in praise of their patrons. 
Luckily for them internecine warfare, dynastic jealousies 
and the Rajput’s innate fondness to fight for fighting’s 
sake provided ready material for the poets to dwell upon. 

Thus it is safe to assume that much more than what 
has come down to us must have been written during this 
period. If the notorious Jai Chand of Kanauj could get a 
book of verse written panegyrizing him, what ruler would 
have failed to get this honour, one wonders. Kedar, the 
court poet of Kanauj, evidently worked as hard on his 
Jai Chand Prakash as any other court poet. It would be 
interesting to know what Kedar wrote in this work, but 
unluckily for the reader this work has been completely 
lost to us. 

After the thirteenth century social and political con- 
ditions changed; and so did literary trends. With the suc- 
cessive victories of the Delhi Sultans and repeated defeats 
of Rajput chiefs in the battle-field, whatever incentive 
there was for writing chivalrous poetry disappeared. It 
would indeed have been ludicrous for poets to sing in 
praise of warriors who did not seem to win anywhere 
against their Muslim opponents. As for the dynastic wars 
among Rajputs, the establishment of the Muslim Sultanate 
at Delhi soon put an end to that also. Therefore, by the 
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middle or the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
founts of this kind of Hindi poetry completely dried up. 

There are, however, several compositions of this pe- 
riod dealing with the same theme. These cannot be class- 
ed among the above mentioned Rasos which are in the epic 
tradition. These lesser works are narrations of certain 
king’s heroic deeds and are important largely from the 
linguistic point of view. 

We find a reference to Munjrasa or Munjrāso in Hema- 
chandra’s Prakrit grammar. Though its author is still 
unknown, the few verses from the Munjréso quoted by 
Hemachandra have considerable merit. Evidently the 
work relates to the life and exploits of Munja, king of 
Dhar and his successful war with the king of Tailap in 
Karnataka. There is good reason to place this work in the 
eleventh century to synchronise it with the reign of Munja. 

Hammirraso is another poem which is of high literary 
merit but whose author’s name is not known. Actually 
even the full work has not been unearthed, but quite a 
part of it has been traced largely as a result of the clues 
provided in a Prakrit anthology, Prakrit Paingalam. The 
poem relates to Rana Hammir of Ranthambhor and his 
struggle against Alauddin. 

One could furnish a list of another fifteen Rasos about 
whose existence there is no doubt, even if full texts of all 
of them are not available. As examples of the poetry and 
literary trends of the times and as links in the develop- 
ment of Hindi, these works are not without value. Some 
of them are also of historical importance and may one day 
enable hostorians to illumine many a dark spot in our his- 
tory. Yet all of these are not life stories of kings or neces- 
sarily narrations of their brave deeds. Quite a few must 
clearly have been undertaken by way of fulfilment of the 
obligation a court poet must owe to his patron. At least 
one of these written in the eighteenth century is the life 
history of a bug! Obviously it was written to entertain 
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a humour-loving prince. The poem is Mankanraso and its 
author is Kirtisundar. 

Among other poems may be mentioned Buddhiraso of 
Jalh, Parmalraso, Rao Jaitsiraso, Vijayapalraso of Nalh- 
singh, Ramaraso of Madhva, Ranaraso of Dayal, Ratanraso 
of Kumbhakaran, Chhatrasalréso of Dungari, Sagatshing- 
raso of Giridhar, Bhagwantshingraso of Sadanand and Kar- 
hiyaraso of Gulsh. Among these may also be included 
another raso written by a Muslim poet, Naimat Khan Jan. 
The poem is Kayamraso. It is a history of the Kayam 
ruling dynasty of Gujarat. Though the poem is not alto- 
gether devoid of literary merit, it is particularly important 
from the historical point of view. The poet himself has 
stated that the work was completed in 1634. 

This survey of bardic Hindi poetry spread over three 
to four centuries serves to give an idea of the popularity 
of old Hindi and the keenness of the poets to stick to a 
stereotyped pattern, the raso pattern. In respect of the 
metre and vocabulary also there was a tendency to play 
safe by avoiding innovations. Though the story in each 
case differs, there is much similarity in the general treat- 
ment of the thematic content. There is no doubt that in 
most cases an effort was made not to deviate from the his- 
torical truth, but in some cases the lure to magnify the 
supposed virtues of the hero seems to have proved too 
great. There are scholars who believe that this literature 
as also the Apabhramsa or Prakrit works of Jain sadhus 
might one day help us to fill some of the gaps in our his- 
tory. 

Providing a list of the résos does not meant that there 
were no other poets of the heroic flavour in Hindi. If we 
have not mentioned them here, as for example Bhushan 
and Guru Govind Singh, that is because chronologically 
and linguistically they belong to another era. We shall 
be discussing them at appropriate places. 


CHAPTER 5 


AMIR KHUSRO AND VIDYAPATI 


Discussing Amir Khusro and Vidyapati together is 
well justified though the two are separated by one hund- 
red years. In respect of linguistic development, both of 
these writers are virtual watersheds in their respective 
spheres, one in the north where an admixture of old and 
emerging languages made way eventually for Khari Boli or 
Hindvi or Hindi and the other in the east where as a result 
of his writings the regional tongues were profoundly in- 
fluenced. Both of them blazed a trail not only in the 
matter of choice of the languages they used but also in 
respect of the style and form of prosody. In a way both 
took advantage of the take off stage that the languages pre- 
valent in the north and the east had reached, and cut new 
ground by making them the vehicles of poetry that was 
more melodious, more forceful and more widely under- 
stood and appreciated. 

It is worth-while noting that there are a few other 
qualities which both Khusro and Vidyapati shared in 
Firstly, the verses of both of them combined 
poetry with music. Nearly everything they wrote lent it- 
self to musical strains. It was characterised by melody, 
rhyme and sweet symphony. Secondly, both of them were 
endowed with a keen aesthetic sense. The beauty of the 
outer world which reflected the joy of the Infinite touches 
the delicate strings of the hearts of both. That is because 
both of them were devoutly religious in their own ways. 
Of the two, Amir Khusro was more versatile in the sense 
that the sweep of his genius was wider, encompassing 
Several other interests in addition to poetry. It is only 
as poets that they can be compared and, being unconven- 
tional, considered as having covered new ground. 

Amir Khusro was a true path finder, great as a histo- 
rian, a musician, a soldier, a naturalist and a mystic. As 
a linguist and a poet he was peerless. He gave a new turn 
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to the development of the various dialects spoken in and 
around Delhi, dialects which long after him combined to- 
gether in order to become one language called Hindi. 

Khusro was a typical representative of his age. Hav- 
ing come under the influence of the great Sufi saint, Nizam- 
muddin Aulia, he had acquired a liberal out-lcok on mat- 
ters social and religious. Like his preceptor he could not 
bring himself to differentiate between the Muslims and the 
Hindus beyond a certain point. Though, perhaps he could 
not proclaim it openly, he was at heart opposed to the offi- 
cial policy of suppression of the Hindus and denigration of 
their faith. On one occasion he is said to have defended 
idol worship and condemned iconoclastic tendencies. 

Born of a Turk father and an Indian mother, Khusro’s 
sensitive mind did not take long to imbibe humanistic 
qualities. In his person he came to represent the richness 
and variety of Indian culture. About him, it has been 
rightly said: 

“His versatile personality seems to be a thing woven 
as out of rainbow, variegated and attractive. He had seen 
life from all angles and in all its fullness, with all its turns 
and twists and lights and shades. He stood at the foot of 
the royal thrones and watched the pomp and grandeur of 
the crowned heads of Delhi, and went to the tumbling huts 
of workers and his heart beat in unison with their suffer- 
ing and woes; he heard the din and clatter of arms in the 
fields of battle and soothed his tired nerves in the cool, 
refreshing atmosphere of the Khanqahs. He roamed in 
the country-from Delhi to Deogir and from Multan to 
Lakhnauti — and studied not only its languages and cus- 
toms, its birds and animals, its fauna and flora — but came 
into a close and personal contact with men belonging to 
all strata of society and belonging to all walks of life. in 
ced men in the long and chequered history of medie- 

: ndia have had such varied, deep and intimate contact 
with so many facets of life as Amir Khusro had”.! 

Khusro was also a true representative of Indo-Muslim 
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culture. Living amidst Turks and breathing mostly 
of the atmosphere of the courts of Sultans, he deve- 
loped a rare sense of patriotism and never tired of ex- 
pressing his fondness for things Indian and his sense of 
pride on being an Indian (born in India). Nuh Sipthr or 
Nine Skies, one of his Masnavis, contains good many co- 
lourful descriptions of the land of his birth. In it Khusro 
also seeks to establish India’s cultural superiority over all 
the other countries of the world. It was but natural that 
he should have not only developed a sympathetic attitude 
towards Hindus but become an admirer of their faith. In 
Hasht Bihisht, for example, Khusro asks his Mecca bound 
co-religionists to take a lesson from the inspired sense of 
devotion shown by a Hindu pilgrim who instead of walk- 
ing chose to crawl on his way to Somnath. He relates the 
tale of the Hindu pilgrim in these words: 

“And you, who taunt the Hindus on being idolators, 
pilgrim going to Somnath. Owing to the strength of his 
devotion, the Brahman was measuring the ground with his 
body and the stones of the road had torn off the skin of 
his breast. ‘Whereto, friend?” the Haji inquired. “I have 
been travelling like this for several years” the Brahman 
replied. “But God has given you your two feet. Why do 
you crawl on your preast instead of walking upon them?” 
“Eyer since I had dedicated my life to my idol, I have 
crawled towards him on my breast,” the Brahman replied. 

“And you, who taunt the Hindus on being idolators, 
should at least condescend to take a lesson from the sin- 
cerity of their faith. Granted, the arrow of the idolator is 
shot at a wrong target; but towards that target it is mov- 
ing straight. How much more pathetic the condition of 
one who, knowing the true object of life, nonetheless shoots 
in a wrong direction. Go on thy path like a straight 
arrow, O my master, so that people may rightly call thee 
the warrior of the Lord.” 

Similarly, though Khusro does not justify the cruel 


custom of sati, he is all praise for Hindu women who will- 


2. Yusuf Hussain — Ghimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, p. 123. 


H.H.L.L.—5 
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ingly ascend the funeral pyre of the husband. Of them 
Khusro wrote: 
“Like a Hindu lady, in love stroke, 
Against a candle, off and dead, 
To dash to death is not a joke.” 
(Translated by Dr. B. M. Gai) 
The language in which Khusro wrote he himself de- 
scribed as Hindvi, which bears close resemblance with 
Khari Boli and even present-day Hindi. It was a mixed 
language, born as a result of the intermingling of the 
Muslims and the Hindus. This improvised tongue became 
a kind of lingua Indica for the royal court in Delhi and 
all those who came under its influence, Even to-day after 
the lapse of more than six hundred years, Khusro’s verses 
appear remarkably modern. In fact be anticipated modern 
Hindustani by several centuries3 
It will be appropriate to substantiate this claim by 
quoting a few of Khusro’s stray verses: 


On Umbrella 


Ghiim ghamela lehnga pehne ek paon se rahi khari 
Ath hath hain us nari ke sarat uski lage buri. 
Sab kot uski chah karen, hon gabro Musalman 


Hindu Chhatri 
Khusro ne ek paheli kahi tū dil men apne soch jari. 


(Wearing a round skirt, a damsel standing on one leg, 
moves like a whirligig. She has eight hands and an ugly 
appearance, yet everyone, Hindu or Muslim, wants to pos- 


sess her. Khusro has posed a riddle. Think over and say 
what it is). 


On Fountain 


Jal se taruvar upaja ek, pat nahin par dal anek, 
Us taruvar seetal ki chhaya niche ik baithan nahin 
paya 
(From water has Sprung a tree, which has no trunk but in- 
numerable branches. The tree has cool shade, but never 
has one been seen sitting under it). 


ee eee le 
3. Ram Awadh Dwivedi. 
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On Peacock 
Neel kanth pahre hara, sees mukut woh nache khara, 
Dekh ghataé woh alape chor, ai sakhi sajan, na 
EE sakhi mor. 
(Its neck is blue and green attire adrons its body. Clouds 
in the sky inspire it to sing. Is it your lover, dear? No, 
it is the peacock). 


On earthen lamp 

Ek sajan woh gahrā pyara jase ghar mera ujiyara 
Bhor bhai tab bida kiya, ai sakhi sajan, na sakhi diya. 
(A very dear friend (I know) who illumines my house. I 
bid it’ good-bye early in the morning. Is it your lover, 

dear? No, it is the earthen lamp (diya). 

(From Amir Khusro-aur-unki-Hindi-Shayari 
by Dr. Shujaat Ali Sandelvi) 
Khusro lived for 72 years and saw the rise and fall of 
eleven Sultans in Delhi. He was a court poet to as many 
as seven of them. A Persian writer and scholar of uncom- 
mon erudition, Khusro had managed to have international 
repute as a poet in his life time. He is said to have written 
over seventy books of which only about twenty-five are 
extant, Better known among these are Nuh Sipihr, Hasht 
Bihisht, Majnoon Laila, Shirin Khusro, Wast-ul-Hayat, 
Tughlag Nama, Khaliq Bari, Dewal Rani-Khizr Khan and 
Jawéhir-i-Khusravi. $ 
A man of genial disposition and all-round accomplish-. 
ment, Khusro could not confine himsel to Persian scholar- 
ship only. Intellectual curiosity led him to pick up San- 
skrit and the local language of the North early in life. 
When he took to writing in Hindi, he brought remarkable 
freshness of mind and approach to bear on the language 
and form of his poetry. To his contemporaries he must 
have appeared something of a revolutionary in the field of 
letters, Most probably his main idea in composing was, 
besides recreation, to educate his Muslim patrons and 
friends in the language of Hindustan. That is why, un- 
like other poets of the time, he did not choose traditional 
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themes like religion or philosophy or merely his succes- 
sive patrons’ good deeds. He was rather attracted by 
common things of daily use like the spinning wheel, the 
nail, earthen lamp, the milk-maid, the star-lit sky ete. 
However, Khusro’s plan succeeded splendidly. His verses 
went from mouth to mouth and popularized the language 
chosen as the medium. This success he further consoli- 
gatea by compiling a Hindi-Persian dictionary, the Khalig 
ari. 

Many a historian has written about Khusro's charm- 
ing personality and his extraordinary poetic gifts. His 
geniality and love of humour had undoubtedly made him 
one of the most sought after men in Delhi. As is clear 
from his verses and the various accounts of his life given 
by historians, Khusro was keen to bring the Hindus and 
the Muslims closer and for doing so he thought of a com- 
mon language for both of them. He will have to be reck- 
oned as the earliest protagonist of Hindu-Muslim unity and 
a foremost advocate of a composite culture based on what 
is best in both the religions, Islam and Hinduism. 

In the matter of religious belief and acquiring wordly 
knowledge, Khusro would seem to be a forerunner of 
Kabir. He was not amenable to academic discipline. “His 
genius for versification unfolded itself very early, and no 
one was more conscious of it than Khusro himself. He 
would accept no guidance; he did not follow the general 
rule and submit his compositions to someone with know- 
ledge of literature and a mature taste for purposes of re- 
vision and correction. He learnt much but he learnt it 
himself in a haphazard, unsystematic way, relying upon 
his native intelligence and not on accepted method.” 

| As we have said, Khusro was the first to write in 
Hindvi or Khari Boli. He started versifying in this lan- 
guage as early as 1280 A.D. when Balban was the Sultan 
of Delhi. Khari Boli was then struggling for the status of 
oe Khusro’s poetry gave it more than that. Al- 
be an universally recognised as the architect of Khari 
Boli, Khusro also wrote in Brajabhāshā. The verses which 
4. M. Mujeeb — The Indian Muslims, p. 171. 
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s grasp over the langu- 


he has left behind show not only hi 
lete freedom from the 


age but also his geniality and comp 
bonds of tradition and orthodoxy. 

Khusro’s poetry had several oth 
Unlike other poets, who wrote mostly for the court and 
literary circles, Khusro also composed for the masses. His 
Dohas (couplets) Do Sakhumi (bilingual couplets in Hindi 
and Persian) and Pahelis (riddles) are popular even to- 
day. Apparently Khusro desired to write for the masses. 
He is supposed to have written folk songs also. Unfor- 
tunately most of his folk literature has not been preserv- 
ed, but the little material which is available shows that 
“his literary genius was at its best when he composed folk 
songs, quibbles, yiddles and conundrums (mukaris) many 
of which have become household words. All these forms 
are characterised by his peculiar spontaneity of expression, 
lucidity of his style and his typical vocabulary with an ex- 
quisite combination of Persian and Hindvi. 

One of Amir Khusro’s popular Dohas is: 

Khusro Rain suhag ki Jaagi pee ke sang 
Tan mero, man pid ko, do bhaye ek rang 
(Khusro, I spent the nuptial night with my beloved; 


my body and soul were completely immersed in those of 


the beloved.) 
In a poem entitled Ashiga, Amir Khusro pays a glow- 


ing tribute to the Hindi language and speaks of its rich 
qualities. Comparing it with Arabic which he describes 
as “the chief of all Janguages” Amir Khusro says: “The 
like Arabic, in as much as neither 
admits of combination. Tf there is grammar and syntax 
in Arabic, there is not one letter less of them in Hindi. 
If you ask whether there are the sciences of exposition 
and rhetoric, I answer that Hindi is in no way deficient in 
those respects.”° ihe 
No account of Amir Khusro’s life-work can be com- 
plete without reference to another of his great qualities. 
In addition to being an eminent poet, he was also a great 
musician. He had mastered the art of music to an extent 
Studies in Medieval Indian History and Culture, 


er distinctive features. 


language of Hindi is 


> TT 
| 5. K. A, Nizami: 
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as to be able to enrich it by introducing new ragas. AS 
many as eleven ragas are attributed to him. He aS also 
credited with having invented the popular string instru- 
ment, the sitar. : 
A sample of Khusro’s doha has already been given. 
An equally famous one is: 
Gori soye sej par mukh par dare kes 
Chal Khusro ghar apne, rain bhayi sab des. 
(The fair one lies on the couch with her black 
tresses scattered on her face. 
O Khusro, come home now, for night has fallen 
all over the world.) 
Khusro wrote it on the death of his preceptor, Niza- 
muddin Auliya. Another verse: 
Sagri rain mohe sang jaga 
Bhor bhayi tab bichhran laga, 
Uski bichhri phatat hiya 
Ai Sakhi Sajan, Na sakhi Diya. 
(Awaken he was with me whole night, 
At dawn, at last, set out to part. 
My heart groans in his separation, 
It may be the husband, no dear “light’”.) 
(Translated by Dr. Abdus Subhan) 
‘Once, it is said, Khusro saw a beautiful Brahmin lad 
in Gujarat chewing pan (betel) with the red spittle oozing 
out. This is what Khusro wrote on the occasion in an 
admixture of Persian and Gujarati: 
` Hindu bacha bangar ke ajab husn dhare chhe 
Hangam sakhun guftan mukh phoor jhare chhe, 
Guftam ke beya bar lab tu bosa bagiram 
Gufta ke are Ram dharam nasht kare chhe. 
(Paradise smile on the ruby lips, 
Flowers outbloom an angelic face, 
His wanton talk on blushful cheeks, 
Are nothing but a heavenly grace. 
“Let me kiss, caress your lips”, I said. 
“My God, the creed will harm”, he said.) 


(Translated by Dr. B. M. Gai) 
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And here is one of Khusro’s best known quatrains in 
mixed Persian and Hindi: | 
Gujri tu ke dar husno latafat chu mahi 
Een dege dahi bar sare tu chhatre shahi, 
Az har do labat shahd O shakar mi rezad 
Har gah ke guee “dahi lehu dahi”. 


“(O Gujri in thine beauty and grace thou art 
like moon; 
This pot of curd 
which is placed on thine head, 
Is just like a royal umbrella. 
When thou criest out 
“Take curd, take curd” 
from thine two lips 


honey and sugar flow.”) 
(Translated by Hasan Abbas Fitrat) 


Many consider Khusro to be the father of Hindi poetry 
(He can equally be regarded as the father of Urdu poetry 
too.) In the language which he employed in his poetry 
he achieved that happy fusion of Hindi and ‘Urdu’ towards 
which the writers of today have been striving, so far in 
vain, Considering that Khusro wrote in the thirteenth 
century, at a time when the writing of Chand Bardai was 
only half a century old and Jayasi had not begun writing, 
the language employed by Khusro cannot but be regarded 
as remarkable. The next important Hindi poet to employ 
such living language was Kabir who must have drawn 
greatly on Amir Khusro’s verses which are sure to have 
been on many a lip. 

Vidyapati (1350-1450): 

Known throughout Bihar, the land of his birth, as 
Maithil Kokil or Mithila’s nightingale, Vidyapati was the 
first to use to such good effect Maithili with an admixture 
of Apabhramsa, the common man’s language in that re- 
gion, as the medium of poetry. He wrote in the fifteenth 
century, much after the passing away of the Apabhramsa 
tradition; yet he employed it in his verses giving it the 
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“appelation “avahatta”. His Kirtilata, for instance, in which 

the poet has praised and described his patron, Raja Kirti 
Singh, is written in eastern Apabhramsa as it was gene- 
rally spoken in Mithila and the neighbouring areas. 

According to some, upto this day Vidyapati remains 
the most effective Maithili poet. Except for variations in 
forms of verbs nearly the whole of its vocabulary is the 
same as that of Brajabhasha, another dialect of Hindi. Be- 
cause of geographical contiguity and a common linguistic 
base (Ardha Magadhi), it also shares certain characteristics 
with Bengali. Probably that is why Vidyapati also figures 
in every history of the Bengali language and its literature. 
Another reason why his poetry had a profound effect on 
Bengali literature was the community of theme, Krishna 
Radha, between his poetry and the verses of Chandidas and 
later on of Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, the acknowledged 
pioneer in the feld of Bengali Vaishnavism. Like Chai- 
tanya, Vidyapati was also greatly influenced by the famous 
Sanskrit poet Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, 

The principal quality of Vidyapati’s poetry is its ex- 
‘quisite diction and extraordinary melodiousness. Al- 
though the Padawali may not be accepted by all as a work 
of devotional poetry, yet sheer Sweetness and music of its 
verse gave it a measure of popularity unheard of in the 
works of regional poets of those days. 

Shringar or amorous expression, used as a medium of 
devotion, is the dominating theme of the Padawali. It 
prepared the ground for the Vaishnavites and may be said 
to have inspired the poets of the bhakti era and also of Riti 
Kal. Though his poems are erotic in style, like those of 
Jayadeva, Vidyapati has used the medium of profane love 


to convey the ecstasy of Divine communion. His lyrics on 
the life of Radha an, 


Assam and Orissa. 
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Orissa. Writing about Vidyapati, Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
says:— 
“Vidyapati’s lyrics became so popular that he was 
deemed a native poet. A Bengali poet of later times, 
Kaviranjana, alias Chhota-Vidyapati (the lesser Vidyapati) 
became hopelessly entangled with the original Vidyapati, 
his Brajabuli poems passing in Bengal as written by Vidya- 
pati.”6 j 

Vidyapati was a contemporary of Chandidas, Bengal's 
foremost Vaishnava poet. Presumably they met often and 
had great admiration for each other. Both in Bengal and 
Bihar Vidyapati’s admirers gave him out of regard and 
affection such nicknames as “abhinava Jayadeva”, “Sukavi 
Kantahar”, “Kaviratna” etc. 

Vidyapati’s claim to a high place in Hindi literature 
is mostly based on the popularity of the Padawali. It is a 
lyrical master-piece overflowing with love, loftiness of 
thought and enchanting melodiousness. The theme which 
he chose for his lyrics, namely love of Krishna and Radha, 
proved to be irresistible for poets coming after him. He 
was, in a way, one of the main inspirations, along with 
Jayadeva, for the writers not only of the Krishna bhakti 
cult, but also the later followers of the erotic school in the 
Reeti era. So far as the Krishna-Radha amours were con- 
cerned, whether one wrote from the standpoint of bhakti 
(devotion) or as a follower of Reeti. Kavya, it was impos- 
sible to ignore the lead that Vidyapati had given. 

Vidyapati was the author of a few other literary works 
of a very high order, besides his immortal Padéwali. For 
example, his Gorakhsha-Vijaya another remarkable work, 
is in the form of a drama consisting of dialogues in Sans- 
krit and Prakrit as well as some twenty-five Padas in 
Maithili. The drama was composed for the express pur- 
pose of being presented on the stage on the occasion of 
Kalipuja during the short reign of Raja Shivasimha to 
whom the poet was a close friend, philosopher and guide. 


6. Ency. of Literature, 
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This book gives us some interesting glimpses of the life 
and culture of that age. Although it was an age of great 
political instability, yet during the short respites of peace, 
both the court and the country reverberated with music 
and dancing. 

Goraksha-Vijaya is important for another reason also. 
In it Vidyapati gives artistic expression to a sound philo- 
sophy of life, striking a golden mean between restraint and 
erotic abandon, a happy balance between Yoga and Bhoga. 
Tasting the forbidden fruit is no doubt tempting, but that 
should not be the end of life. ‘Do not be miserly in enjoy- 
ing life’s pleasures, but do not forget the spirit either, for 
ultimately it is the spirit that triumphs.’ This is the mes- 
sage of Gorakshd-Vijaya. His other works include Bhu- 
Parikramaé, Purush Pariksha and Kirti Pataka. 

Vidyapati’s lyrics differ in two ways from those of 
Jayadeva. The Geetagovinda begins with a crisis in 
Radha’s and Krishna’s romance. It shows as if Krishna 
is abandoning Radha for the Gopikas who experience re- 
morse and then start begging forgiveness. Later on when 
Radha repulses him, he is overcome with a feeling of guilt 
and the drama ends with their reunion. Of its twelve 
cantos, each one is a separate entity with different emo- 
tions and situations interspersed in each in a single logical 
scheme. But in Padawali, each song is separate and de- 
tached. Each one is complete in itself. Secondly, Radha 
is Vidyapati’s heroine. Her career as a young girl, her 
slowly awakening youth, her physical charm, her shyness, 
doubts and hesitations, naive innocence, her will to love 
all these are described from the woman’s point of view. 

Vidyapati also wrote in Sanskrit and Braja, the ortho- 
dox medium of verse in those days. But his reputation 
as one of the pioneers of Hindi poetry rests mainly on his 
Maithili-Apabhramsa work, Padawali. 
aimee songs have been as popular in the Bengali 
Pa dawai Te he as among the Hindi-speaking people. The 

een rendered into English by such a distin- 
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guished Bengali as Sri Aurobindo. Here are some songs 
from it: } 


SONGS OF VIDYAPATI 
I 


Lotus bosom, lotus feet, 

Justify, I charge thee, sweet! 
Knowing the true love thou hast won 
Will thou not love back, lovely one? 
Love in true hearts gold surpasses. 
To the fire golden masses 

Double price and beauty owe 
Love by trial greater grow. 

Love, my sweet, is a wondrous thing 
Imperishable in suffering. 

Break it, but it will not break. 
Love, like fibres of the lake, 
Thrives on torture; beaten, grows; 
Bleeding, thrills to sweeter rose. 
Not from every elephant 
Pearl-drops ooze iridescent, 

Not from all lips accents fall 
Melodious as the cuckoo’s call. 
Every season is not spring 

Every man Love’s perfect king, 
Nor all women the world through 
Always lovely, always true. 

This is love, as sweet as rare, 

Wilt thou sprun it, vainly fair? 


* * * 


IL 


Playing she plays not, so newly shy, 
She may not brook the passing eye. 
Looking she looks not lest surmise 
Laugh from her own girl-comrade’s eyes, 
Hearken, O hearken, Madhav, to me, 
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Just is the case I bring to thee. 

Radha today these eyes beheld; 

A maid she is unparalleled. 

O her face and its lively lights! 

O looks that ravish, O charm that invites! 
Flower of ruby with lotus grows 

In her vermeil lips that exceed the rose; 

And with honey have snared her large twin eyes 
Two shapes of bees that may not rise; 

And her brow’s arch is as tho’ left slack 
Love’s own bow in hue were black. 

Saith the envoy girl whose words I teach 
“The bloom of her limbs surpasseth speech.” 


* * * 


Til 
Beauty stood bathing in the river 
when I beheld her-Love’s whole quiver 
Pierced my heart with fivefold fire, 
Her curls flung back from the face of my desire 
Rained great tears as tho’ the night 
Stood by and wept in fear of the moon’s light. 
To every limb her wet robe kissed and clung. 
Had even the sage been there : 
His heart had burned, even his grown young 
Seeing through her dress her marvellous limbs made 
pare. 
Her fair twin breasts were river-birds 
Whose language is three amorous words. 
It seemed that pitying heaven had to one shore 
Brought the sweet lovers thence to part no more. 
Yet she I deem in such alarm 
. Held them fast bound within one golden arm, 
As if some noise should startle the sweet pair 
And they take flight from her. 
O amorous boy, be not afraid- 
For youth like thee heaven gave this wondrous maid. 
(Translated by Sri Aurobindo) 


CHAPTER 6 


THE BHAKTI MOVEMENT 


We have touched upon the bhakti movement in brief 
in an earlier chapter. The devotional poetry written in 
this period is the most valuable treasure of Hindi litera- 
ture. There is no doubt that the considerable literature 
which has come down to us from the pre-bhakti period is 
also' of importance, but there is an element of nebulous- 
ness and artificiality about its form and content and the 
basic purpose and motivation of a large part of that 
literature. The literature which the bhakti movement 
threw up is, on the other hand, clearer, far more natural, 
truly inspired and inspiring. 

The social and historical developments had much to 
do with this movement and its literature. The Musalmans 
having established themselves in a large part of the coun- 
try, no one now entertained the vain hope of measuring 
swords with them and once again establishing Hindu sup- 
remacy. The discriminatory treatment which Hindus 
were meted out at the hands of the Muslim rulers coupled 
with the great disappointment that virtual collapse of the 
great Hindu power had caused, had made the bulk of the 
Population cynical, if not actually despondent. However, 
like good Hindus, most of the people resigned themselves 
to fate, carrying on the every-day business of life as best 
they could. 

Hinduism itself was in danger of losing its unifying 
force, The Yogis of the Natha cult and their predecessors, 
the Siddhas of the Vijrayan sect, had done their best to 
decry Hindu rituals, the caste system, the traditional mode 
of worship and ceremonialism of all kinds. In normal 
times such a trend might have been described as refor- 
mative, but at a time when the fate of a whole nation hung 
in the balance, when despair and defeatism stalked the 
masses and when inertness born of utter helplessness pre- 
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vailed everywhere in society, pulling down the ramifica- 
tions of the Hindu faith must have reduced Hinduism M 
the eyes of many to the fate of Zoroastrianism and other 
ancient religions which the first wave of Islam swept off 
from a large part of Asia. 

The situation was, in a large measure, saved by the 
bhakti movement and the faith it instilled among the peo- 
ple. It put heart in drooping spirits, and by unifying the 
Hindus through a religious renaissance supplied the much- 
needed vitality to the subject nation. The bhakti move- 
ment, to which luckily Muslim saints and Sufis also con- 
tributed, almost put an end to the wave of cynicism which 
had gripped the people, by supplying an emotional outlet 
to all, from the scholar down to the unsophisticated ple- 
beian. This movement while strengthening the Hindus 
reconciled them to the prevalent conditions. It also crea- 
ted an atmosphere where the reformer could preach with 
advantage to the community. 


Origin of Bhakti: 


The peculiar conditions prevailing in the North in the 
early middle ages appear, however, to have created an im- 
pression as if the bhakti movement was entirely a product 
of defeatism and frustration caused by the defeat of the 
Hindus at the hands of Muslim invaders who did not make 
secret of their fanatical zeal to suppress the Hindus and 
denigrate their faith. Among the leading historians of 
Hindi literature who subscribe to this view are Ram 
Chandra Shukla and Gulab Rai. Both of them seem keen 
to establish a kind of cause and effect relationship between 
the founding of the Delhi Sultanate and the upsurge of the 
bhakti movement. 

This view has been challenged by current historians, 
who think that it is untenable that a vital upsurge like the 
bhakti movement, which threw up gifted poets like Kabir 
Jayasi, Surdas and Tulsidas could only be a reaction tO 
defeatism.! It cannot be overlooked that while North 


India was being overrun by the Muslims, bhakti or devo- 
1. Ram Avadh Dwivedi, 
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tion as a cult was flourishing in the South as a deep rooted 
movement, It would, therefore, be erroneous to think 
that the rise of the bhakti movement was directly related 
to the Muslim invasion. 

It is also undeniable that the doctrine of bhakti is 
quite ancient and had its roots in the Indian soil. Its be- 
ginnings may be traced in the hymns of the Rgveda where 
“longing prayers are said to touch Indra who is longing, 
just as a wife with desire gets her husband.’2 The same 
idea is amplified in another hymn which says:— 

All my hymns in unison praise 

Indra: as wives embrace their husbands so do my 

thoughts embrace Indra, the divine bestower of gifts. 

For the sake of a favour they cling to the liberal 

God (Indra) as wives do their lords, (or as a woman) 

does her handsome lover”. 

It is, however, agreed that though the germs of devo- 
tion are found in the Vedās and the Upanishads, bhakti 
was preached as a doctrine for the first time in the Bhaga- 
wad Gītāt It is not possible to say as to when precisely 
it took the form of a movement. What seems certain is 
that with the spread of Buddhism and Jainism, not only 
the Vedic religion but also the bhakti cult received a se- 
vere setback, and it did not recover the lost ground till the 


decline of Buddhism. i 
It is equally certain that the bhakti movement which 


we are discussing had its inception in the religious idea- 
lism of the South where since the 6th century Vaishnava 
Alvars and Saiva Nayanars had been singing devotional 
songs and influencing the people. It was with them that 
the line of poet-saints began which later became a distin- 
guishing feature of Indian life. Many of these poets ex- 
Pressed themselves in songs which are popular even now. 
As A. K. Majumdar says, “It is difficult to overestimate 
the importance of these poet-saints, particularly the Al- 


2. A. K. Majumdar — Bhakti Renaissance. 


3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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Barth pointedly said: “It is not against the possibility of 
borrowing but against the borrowing itself that our objec- 
tions bear.” 1 ke 
The most appropriate view on this controversy is the 
one expressed by Yusuf Husain. He says: 
“The movement of bhakti may easily be divided into 
distinct periods. The first was from the time of the 
Bhagavad Gita to the thirteenth century, the time 
when Islam penetrated into the interior of the country. 
The second period extends from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth century, an epoch of profound intellectual 
fermentation, the natural result of the contact of 
Islam and Hinduism. How and to what degree did 
the influence of Islam help the sentiment of bhakti, 
which already existed in India, to become a doctrine 
and a cult? Here we have a problem of very great 
historical and cultural importance, the correct solution 
of which is necessary to the understanding of the for- 
mation of modern Indian civilization.’’7 
That the bhakti movement was an indigenous pheno- 
menon is not open to doubt. Nor can this be denied that 
it was based on the teachings of the Hindu scriptures. The 
central point round which different systems of thought 
and worship united was the widely felt need to fight Bud- 
dhist non-conformism. The saint-poets, the Alvars and 
Nayanars turned this compromise into a popular move- 
ment through their devotional poetry. But after the 12th 
century, the bhakti movement showed signs of getting 
broad-based. It was at this time that the Arab traders and 
preachers were making conversions on the Eastern and 
Western coasts and their invading armies in the North. 
i a a dane, activity of Islam, a religion 
ies Be 1ta and devotion, should certainly have attrac- 
in e attention of Ramanuja and suggested to him cer- 
ain reflections.”8 This was without doubt the most cru- 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid. 
8. Ibid. 
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cial moment in the religious history of medieval India. It 
synchronised with the creation of a new sect by Rama- 
nanda, a disciple of Ramanuja. To quote Yusuf Husain 
again:— 

“Ramananda most probably must have seen the great 
progress of Islam in the north of India, during the region 
of the Tughlags. The majority of the new converts will- 
ingly accepted Islam, since as we have already said, it gave 
them higher social standing; others did so under the pres- 
sure of political circumstances. In the course of his wan- 
derings Ramananda must have acquired knowledge of Is- 
lamic ideas, and perhaps was unconsciously inspired by 
them. At all events, on his return to Banaras, members 
of the order to which he had belonged, and whose rigid 
practices he had criticised, did not wish to have him any 
longer.”® This clearly suggests that influenced by the 
heterodox and the egalitarian Muslim society, Ramananda 
began to harbour ideas of social equality which the ortho- 
dox Hindus could not tolerate. Therefore they left Rama- 
nanda alone and shut their own door to his re-entry. 

One thing, however, cannot be lost sight of. Even in 
the seventh and eight centuries when the Alvars and the 
Nayanars began preaching, their approach to religion was 
egalitarian in the sense that they rejected caste and all 
formal rituals. In fact that movement has been describ- 
ed by historians as “antistructure.”!° 

This fact is further high-lighted by certain features 
characterising the religious and philosophical doctrine 
underlying the bhakti movement. All the South Indian 
and North Indian saints, from the 7th century onwards as 
also the Muslim mystics who appeared on the scene later 
and who sang of Krishna and Rama, appeared to be con- 
verging on a common point, one immanent God and man’s 
duty to surrender himself to Him. Many of the ideas and 
analogies offered by the saints and mystics to bring out 
the importance of nama (reciting God’s name) and its rela- 


9. Ibid, p. 10. 4 
10. Speaking of Siva, UNESCO, tr. by A. K. Ramanujan. 
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tion to the forms of God, are common. Next comes the 
uniform emphasis on guru (preceptor) which also we find 
in the songs of Muslim devotees. 

Many striking and suggestive similes are used to bring 
out the nature and role of the guru in relation to God and 
self-realization. The stress on the uniqueness of bhakti 
as a democratic doctrine which consolidates all people 
without distinction of caste, community, nationality, or 
sex, is yet another feature of the teachings of the saints, 
Hindu and Muslim. The repeated clarification of the true 
form of devotion or worship, their reformist zeal and de- 
nunciation of sham and deception as also of empty forma- 
lism, and, lastly, the comprehension, catholicity and the 
sense of unity of all paths—all of these are common fea- 


tures which characterise the teachings of the saint-poets 
of this period. 


Concluding this discussion about the origin of the 
_ bhakti movement and its deep impact on the growth and 
development of Indian literature, including that of Hindi, 
we may say that this upsurge derived its strength from the 
work and actual teachings of the saint-poets of South 
India. In so far as the spiritual climate of the devotional 
school furnished the background to the philosophy and 
work of Ramanuja, the devotional literature of the Alvars 
and Nayanars had a direct bearing on the emergence of this 
Movement in the North. But for these mystical religious 
hymns of the Alvars, it would be difficult to explain the 
northern Phenomenon. Besides, it has also to be recog- 
nised that the impact of Islam on the bhakti movement 
was on the whole favourable even if it is admitted that for 
a time the Arab and the Turkish hordes caused a feeling of 
frustration and defeatism among the Hindus. Before long 
the Sufis joined the stream of devotional saints and in their 
own way made common cause with them. The poetic lite- 


piste pi en a iod is, therefore, the outcome of the joint 
0 indu devotion i ; 
Wes, al writers and the Muslim Sufi 
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It was, thus, from the South that ideas first travelled 
North, East and West. The whole process took a few cen- 
turies and eventually struck deep roots, holding the coun- 
try in its grip. It took the shape of a great religious re- 
vival, a renaissance to which all the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages (including Hindi) owe their growth and deve- 
lopment. 


CHAPTER 7 


BHAKTI MOVEMENT IN NON-HINDI REGIONS 


For a fuller appreciation of the bhakti upsurge it 
would be appropriate, also helpful, to have some idea of 
the rise and growth of bhakti in non-Hindi regions of 
India. There are several common features in the religious 
and philosophical doctrines of the saint-poets of various 
regions. The stress on bhakti as “a democratic doctriae 
which consolidates all people without distinction of caste, 
community, nationality or sex” is found in nearly all of 
them. Their reformist zeal and denunciation of sham and 
deception as also of empty ritualism is a feature common 
to them. Again, as pointed out by V. Raghavan (The 
Great Integrators), the role of all the saints was one of 
great social integration. Lastly, many of the saints a 
inter-linked by common sources of inspiration and guid- 
ance. If Namadeva influenced Kabir, the latter influenced 
a whole lot of poet-saints in Rajasthan, Gujarat, Punjab, 
and Sind. Similarly Sirdas, Mira, Narasimha Mehta, 
Vidyapati, Chandidas, Chaitanya and Shankaradeva have 
drawn inspiration from one another. Therefore a brief 
survey of the bhakti movement and its literature in non- 
Hindi regions should enable a student of Hindi literature 
to appreciate better the flowering of bhakti poetry in the 
Hindi region. 

Reference has already been to the popularity of the 
bhakti cult in the South, where it enriched the Tamil and 
Kannada literature. While the Alvars and the Nayanars 
mostly sang in Tamil, the saints of Karnataka and the 
Virasaivas (12th century) composed the traditional vacha 
nas in Kannada. That the movement originated in the 
South and from there Spread to other parts of the country 
admits of no doubt. “Chronologically from the seventh 


pansy on, century after century, bhakti movements have 
arisen in different regions and languages, spanning the 
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whole Indian sub-continent, in Tamil, Kannada, Marathi 
Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali, Assamese and Punjabi, roughly, 
in that order” (Speaking of Siva, p.40). 

A few words about the nature of bhakti and its lite- 
rature in each region will not therefore be out of place. 
During the palmy days of the Pallavas (7th to 9th centu- 
ries) a galaxy of Shaivites (Nayanars) and Vaishnavites 
(Alvars)) appeared in the Tamil country. They sang 
psalms embodying the truth and teachings of the Vedas 
the Upanishads and the Gita. Here is one of the moet 
well-known songs of saint Appar, a Nayanar: 

“Like flawless music of the lute, like 

the evening moon, like the blowing southern 

breeze, like the young expansive spring, like 

the lotus pond humming with bees, is the 

shade of the feet of the lord, my Master”. 

Among the Vaishnava Alvars, one of the most cele- 
brated saints was a lady, Andal, “bride of God.” She imi- 
tated the Gopis and got absorbed in Lord Ranganatha of 
Srirangam. She composed 30 songs. A sample: 

“Listen to the idea of our coming to you in the 

small hours of the morning, bowing to you and 

adoring your golden-lotus feet, you Lord born 

amidst the cowherds! You should not go away 

without accepting our service, Lord Govinda. 

It is not for gaining something today and 

departing, but for all times, for many 2 

“seven generations” may we belong to you. We 

shall serve you alone; sweep aside all your other 


desires.”! 


Karnataka: 
The vachana literature of Karnataka is the fruit of the 


bhakti movement in that region. Kannada literature flou- 
rished from the tenth to the twelfth centuries in its most 
significant form. This period of about three hundred years 
has much poetry to its credit, mostly in the form of vacha- 


1. The Great Integrators. 
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mas, the name by. which local devotional poetry is oe 
We shall take the Virsaivas first, though they flourishe 
towards the end of this period. E. 

All this literature consists of remarkably striking ly- 
rics. All the poets who versified in this period and enrich- 
ed the treasure of vachana poetry were staunch Snave 
They all speak of Siva and speak to Siva. Among its 
writers were saint-poets of the Virasaiva sect, founded by 
Basavanna (1106-1167), a minister of the Kalchuri King, 
Bijjal of Kalyan. He had always been devoted to Siva 
and dedicated himself to Siva’s service at the age of sa- 
teen. Basavanna found the caste system and ritualism in 
Hindu society shackling and senseless. He created a new 
community with egalitarian ideals disregarding caste, class 
and sex. “He challenged orthodoxy, rejecting social con- 
vention and religious ritual,” 

Basavanna wrote devotional vachanas and established 
Virasaivism with eight features based on a rejection of an 
equality of every kind, of ritualism and taboo and exalting 
work in the world in the name of the Lord3 Basavanna 
was followed by many Virasaive saints who composed and 


sang like him, enriching Kannada literature a great deal. 
A vachana from Basavanna: 


“The crookedness of the serpent 
is straight enough for the snake-hole, 
The crookedness of the river 

is straight enough for the sea, 
And the crookedness of our Lord’ 
is straight enough for our Lord.” 


The other representative poets of the period preced- 
ing Basavanna were Dasimayya, Allama and Mahadevi- 


yakka. We shall give a song from each one of these 
saint-poets. From Dasimayya:— 


“The earth is your gift 
the growing grain your gift, 
the blowing wind your gift. 
What shall I call these curs 
2. Speaki iva. 
3. Ibid. O E 


s men 
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who eat out of your hand 
and praise everyone else?” 

From Mahadeviyakka:— 
“Monkey on monkeyman’s stick 
puppet at the end of a string 
I have played as you've played 
I have spoken as you’ve told me 
I have been as you’ve let me be. 
O engineer of the world, lord white as jasmine 
I’ve run till you cried halt.” 

From Allama (Prabhu) :— 
“Tf mountains shiver in the cold 
with what will they wrap them? 
If space goes naked 
with what shall they clothe it? 4 
If the lord’s men become worldlings 
where will I find the metaphor 
O Lord of the Caves.’* 


Maharashtra: 

Next in importance to the saint-poets of the South 
come the saints of Maharashtra. As Justice Ranade (Rise 
ofi the Mahratta Power) has aptly said the political move- 
ment in Maharashtra, led by Shivaji, “was preceded and, 
in fact, to some extent, caused by a religious and social 
upheavel which moved the entire population.” It was a 
religious revival and at its back were the glimmers, which 
later brightened into efflorescence, of the bhakti move- 
ment. The seeds were sown by Chakradhar (13th cen- 
tury) founder of the Mahanubhava cult. He was respec- 
ted widely for his spiritual learnings and purity of living. 
According to the Mahanubhava cult it is forbidden to wor- 
ship any other deity than Krishna. Chakradhar and his 
followers were largely responsible for surcharging the at- 
mosphere of Maharashtra with religious fervour which led 
to the emergence of a galaxy of saints in the region. Chak- 
radhar preached against caste distinctions and admitted in 


his cult even the lowliest of people. 


4. Ibid. 
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The ground for the bhakti movement was later pre- 
pared by Jnanadeva (also splet as Gyanadeva), Namadeva, 
and Tukaram. Gyanadeva was a preacher of the Natha 
Cult. As enjoined by that faith, he taught against the 
caste system and all rituals. God, he said, has no attributes 
that human intelligence could either comprehend or des- 
cribe. Realising Him was a matter of internal experience. 
In that undertaking only true knowledge and Yogic prac- 
tices, and not external forms of worship or religious rituals 
could help a devotee. 

Gyanadeva (1275-1296) who died at the young age of 
21, wrote several works, of which Gyāneswarī, a commen- 
tary on the Gita is best known. His other works are Am- 
ritanubhava and Haripath. From Ganeswari: 

“Let the Lord of the Universe be pleased with this 
literary sacrifice of mine, and being pleased, let Him give 
me this grace: May the wicked leave their crookedness and 
have increasing love for good. Let universal friendship 
reign among all beings. Let the darkness of evil disap- 
pear....7” 

Namadeva, a contemporary of Gyanadeva’s was 4 
tailor by profession. Inspite of the low place that the 
orthodox Hindu faith assigned him for reasons or birth, 
Namadeva was a devout worshipper of Vithoba (idol of 
Krishna or Thakurjee) in the Vaishnavite temple of his 
village. The priest and other high class treated him with 
Scant respect and once actually turned him out of the tem- 
ple. It is said as Namadeva got up and turned about to 
move towards the door, the idol also moved, coming bet- 
ween him and the door. There are many such interesting 
anecdotes current about Namadeva in Maharashtra. 
of these indicate that he was a man of piety and that he 
became famous for his devotion throughout Maharashtra. 
During this period Namadeva wrote devotional poetry both 
m Marathi and Hindi, which is in the strain of saguna 
bhakti, devotion of God having attributes. 

X Soon after, Namadeva came under the influence of 
yanadeva, who after a good deal of pleading and some 
practical demonstration converted him to his school of 
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thought. Henceforth Namadeva became a subscriber to 
the dectrines of the Natha sect and started preaching them 
actively far and wide. External or formal bhakti now 
occupied a secondary place in his life and teachings. Grea- 
ter stress was laid on internal piety and purity, on equa- 
lity of man in the eyes of God, irrespective of caste or 
worldly learning and on the nirguna (having no attributes) 
aspect of God. 

Namadeva’s teachings had a profound effect on 
Kabir who has mentioned him in his Sakhi at several 
places. After touring the whole of the North and preach- 
ing his faith in Banaras and other places, Namadeva set- 
tled in the Punjab for at least a few years where upto this 
day he is a house-hold name, particularly among the Sikhs. 
In what reverence he was later held by Nanak, himself a 
great saint, and his follows, is proved by the fact that when 
the Sikh scripture, Guru Granth Saheb was compiled, 
along with Guru Nanak’s Vani (devotional poetry) Nama- 
deva’s verses were also incorporated in it. 

From Namadeva’s Gatha:— 

“Wherever I go, 

God is contained there, 

In supreme bliss 

He ever sporteth. 

If I should bring flowers 

And make of them garlands 

to honour the idol, 

The bee has sucked the flowers, 

God is in the bee; 

Why should I weave 

For His image 4 garland.” 


Bengal: 
Among the brilliant Vaishnava poets of the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries was Chandidas whose devotional 
songs did much to popularise the cult if Vishnu in Bengal, 
which had already been initiated in higher circles by Jai- 
deva’s Geetagovind4. Chaitanya who came after him was 


5. The Great Integrators. 
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le to organise Vaishnavism and put it on a better foot- 
Ma arly in life he was influenced by the pay et 
‘literature, particularly the writings of Chandidas and a 
yapati. Having taken to Sanyasa he did much trave er 
in the South and finally settled at Puri. “He spent mos 
of his time in dancing and singing and preaching to ne 
people that ecstatic love of Krishna was the crown of a ; 
religion.”6 Chaitanya himself was not a writer, bu 
he inspired poetry in his immediate followers, called Gos- 
wamis who produced a mass of literature—lyrics dramas, 
commentaries etc. They continued the poetic gras 
dition. Chaitanya discarded caste and formal ritualism. 
Among his followers were included even a few Muslims. 
Chaitanya’s faith and his religious leadership- put 
new life in the people of the eastern region. By raising 
the position of Radha above that of Krishna, Chaitanya 
“indirectly put a premium on the merit of woman-hood as 
such.”? He made Vaishnavism a living faith, surcharging 
the religious life of the people and giving a great fillip to 
devotional poetry after his death. 


Kashmir: 


In Kashmir, which shared with the South the fervour 
for Saivism, Lalla or Lal Ded, (15th century), generally 
called prophetess of Kashmir, outshone all others in devo- 
tion. Having adopted a Saiva saint as her guru, Lalla be- 
came an ardent devotee. She was also influenced by the 
Sufi faith and its philosophy in Kashmir through her asso- 
citation with Syed Ali Hamdani and other Muslims saints. 
“She did not believe in the efficacy of external observan- 
ces, ritualism or idol worship. She insisted on the perfor- 
mance of duty for duty’s sake.” Her stray verses and de- 
votional songs have been published under the title of 
Lalla-Vakyanz. “Lalla’s verses... form a bright speci- 
men of Indian literature, inspired by lofty religious 
thoughts, and in this respect she can well rank with some 
other women thinkers and peetesses of medieval India, 


a 
6. D. S. Sharma — Hinduism thro 


h the Ages. 
7. Great Women of India, p. 327, eo i Fe 
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such as Andal, the Tamil Vaishnavite poetess.... and the 
celebrated Mirabai.”’ Believing in the doctrine of prapatti 
(complete surrender to God) and absolute dependence on 
His will, she sang: 

“Be his sin misfortune, be it guilt 

Be the guerdon ashes, be it flowers, 

O Bhagwan, Thou blessest whom Thou wilt. 

O Bhagwan, how wondorous are Thy powers.’? 

Lalla was a great mystic. Often she went about nude 
or semi-nude. She was heard and respected by both Hin- 
dus and Muslims. She was truly God-intoxicated. Some 
of her songs are piercingly critical of the hypocrites and 
pretenders. In one of the songs she says:— 

“Temple and image, the two that you have fashioned, 

are not different from stone; the Lord is immeasurable 

and of the form of consciousness; and to realise Him, 


what is to be done is only the unified concentration 


of breath and mind. 


Having known everything, 
having heard everything one should be deaf; having 


seen everything become blind soon; this, the wise say, 
is the cultivation of the Truth.”!0 


rest thou like one stupid; 


Assam: 
In Assam the Vaishnava bhakti movement was led by 


Shankaradeva in the sixteenth century. He lived from 
1449 to 1569 and during this long span, by his own life and 
teachings he transformed the religious, social and literary 
life of the people of Assam. He gave a new way of think- 
ing about God and man. The official name of his Vaish- 
navism was Ekasarana Dharma, the religion of supreme 
surrender to one. That one is Vishnu. The most favou- 
rite incarnation in which Vishnu is to be worshipped, 
according to him, is Krishna. 

Shankaradeva did not believe in caste or ritualism. 
Among his followers could be counted people of all castes, 
from Brahmanas to Muslims. He was a prolific writer 
8. Ibid. 


9. Ibid. 
10. Ibid. 
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and is supposed to be one of the builders of Assamese lan- 
guage and literature. One of his songs: — 
~ “This world is a dense forest 

Full of the fetters of desire; 

And myself, a weakling of a deer, 

wandering here alone. 

Time like a hunter, 

charges me fast. 

I am fettered by the hoofs of maya. 

O Hari, I have lost my heart 

and know not the way to liberation.” 


Gujarat and Sind: 


The bhakti movement travelled to Gujarat and 
farther off to Cutch and Sind through Rajasthan and 
Panjab. Narasimha Mehta (1414-1481) was the first 
Vaishnava devotee whose songs, about 740 in number, 
became very popular in the area, He sang of his love of 
Krishna and his sports or frolics and attracted people by 
the depth of his faith and simplicity wherever he went. 
One of his songs is popular even today. It is: 

Vaishnava-jan to tene Kahiye 

Je peer parayi jane re! 


(“He is a true Vaishnava who feels the sufferings of 
others as his own. 


were both sufis and Vaishnavites.  Rohal (1709-1782) 
Shah Abdul Latif 
poet whose songs 
lims. Since most 

ced by Kabir, we have given 
more details about thei 


ir lives and poetry in a subsequent 
chapter dealing with Kabir. sat 
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CHAPTER 8 


KABIR AND HIS DISCIPLES 


As in the case of the South, the bhakti movement 
threw up many saint-poets in the North also. For two 
hundred years, from the 14th to the 16th century, the output 
of these poets enriched Hindi literature as nothing else 
had done before. Though all of them, except the Sufis, 
were inspired by the teachings of Ramanand and Vallabh- 
acharya, their religious leanings and approach to devotion 
led to the founding of different schools of bhakti. There 
were those who believed in ‘Nirguna’ (formless) God whose 
attributes were beyond human comprehension, and those 
who believed in a personal or ‘Saguna’ God worshipped in 
anthropomorphic form. The ‘Nirguna’ school of bhakti 
Was founded and led by Kabir. Eventually it was also 
split into two groups — those who believed in ‘gyin’ 
(knowledge) and had an intellectual approach to devotion, 
and those who believed that unfettered love and attachment 
involving complete surrender are the best means of attain- 
ing to God. Those who followed the latter path were the 
Sufis or mystics like Kutban, Jayasi and others. These 
cers employed the verse form of doha 
and chdupai, a pattern followed by Tulsidas in his 
Ramacharitmanas. The school of Saguna bhakti, also 
branched off in two directions-one devoted to ‘Rama’ and 
the other looking upon ‘Krishna’ as the fittest object of 
devotion. The former school of saint-poets was headed by 
Tulsidas and the latter by Surdas. 

Thus, in Hindi the three schools of bhakti which inspir- 
ed poetry of highest order were headed by Kabir, Surdas 
and Tulsidas, besides the Sufis of whom Jayasi was the 
most eminent poet. In subsequent chapters, we shall 
discuss these saint poets and their literary contribution. In 
this chapter we shall confine ourselves to Kabir and his 
followers who, unfettered by past traditions, preached de- 


allegorical roman 
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votion to a formless God based on reason, knowledge and 
also faith. 

Kabir was a renowned saint about whom our present 
knowledge is limited. We have not been able so far to 
establish the exact years of his birth and death.! We do 
not also know for certain whether by birth he was a 
Hindu or a Muslim. In a way, this ignorance on our part 
truly represents the man that Kabir was, for he really com- 
bined the two communities in himself. One of the two 
things is believed to have happened. Either he was born a 
Muslim and close association with Hindu saints made him a 
Hindu in actual practice and belief cr he was born a Hindu 
and brought up by a Musalman, a weaver by profession. 
Which one of these two views is wholly correct is not 
known. What we do know about him is that he was brought 
up in a Muslim weaver’s home and that he had a natural 
aptitude for things religious and devotional. He started 
mixing with saints and sadhus at very early age. Although 
absolutely unlettered, through perseverance and inner urge 
he came to acquire good knowledge of such intricate 
subjects as Vedanta, mysticism, Sufism and the like. 

According to tradition, Kabir was initiated into the 
cult of devotion by Ramanand in Banaras. It is said that 
Ramanand who had already shown a dislike for narrow 

| Sectarian views came out in the open to denounce caste and 
communal considerations in order to accommodate Kabir 
within his old. In all his writings Kabir acknowledges 
the debt of gratitude he owes him. Also he refers to him 
as his guru (preceptor). No other person received so much 
respect at Kabir’s hands. 

Kabir who was himself of low caste. being a weaver 
crn top of that supposedly a Musalman, could have 
es better than the repudiation of narrow sectarian 
ais ie tons. Having been initiated by Ramanand he 
was further strengthend in his belief that real religion 
1. According to Rev. Westcott, Kabi i ied 

in 2525. But Kabir fllowers believe he was born In 08 and 


rect, — 3 er dates are now generally accepted as cor- 
Cc Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Hindi Sahitya.” p 


ben 
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or piety had nothing to do with one’s caste or community 
and that all men are equal in the eyes of God. 

Kabir was also influenced in his views by the teach- 
f Namadeva—the Maratha saint and the tenets of 
This sect also enjoins equality of all 
all external forms of religion and 
worship. Possibly Kabir’s interest in Yoga was also due 
to his association with the Nathaites. There was yet 
another influence which went to mould Kabir’s thinking 
and teachings. It was the influence of Sheikh Tadi, the 
renowned Sufi of his times. Thus Kabir learned his lessons 
in religion at the feet of various masters, but he never gave 
himself entirely to any one of these systems. He had suffi- 
cient discretion and independence of judgement to evolve 
his own system which he used to expostulate in small poetic 
pieces to the accompaniment of the sound of the handloom 
shuttle on which he worked all his life. Kabir is known to 
have done a good deal of trotting in his efforts to meet as 
many saints of his times as possible and latterly to propagate 
his teachings; yet, when at home, he never forsook his 
parental profession even for a day. He combined his ex- 
cursions in the field of religion with weaving. 

Let us now examine Kabir’s religious beliefs, for it is 
these which form the content of his poetry. From 


Ramanand he learned the fundamental principles of bhakti 
(devotion) an 


d the Hindu religion. His familiarity with 
Vedanta, the Upanishads and t 


he other Hindu scriptures 
can also be ascribed to his association with Ramanand. Out 
of all these he chose Nirguna Brahma i.e. Infinite being 
devoid of all attributes as the object of worship and devo- 
tion. From Namadeva and the Natha sect he learned a 


little bit of Yoga, equality between man and man in the 
sphere of religion and devotion, and the utter futility of 

monial ostentation. He imbibed quite a 
hese systems but refused to accept their 
arid, subtle conception of the highest Being. At least for 
purposes of worship and contemplation, he thought this 
kind of Being would scare rather than attract people. He, 


therefore, stood for devotion to one God as Hindus and 


H.H.L.L.—7 


ings 0 
the Natha cult. 
castes and denounces 
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Muslims thought of Him; but he did not enjoin idolatory. 

The contribution of Sheikh Tagi and the Sufis to Kabir’s 
faith was rationalism. But mere reason, Kabir thought, 
was not enough. So he postulated the relationship of love 
between man and God. Here also the Sufi influence 
is discernible. From the Vaishnavites he picked up the 
doctrine of ahimsa (non-violence) and prapatti or complete 
surrender to God and imbibed both of these in his faith. 
Such were the religious beliefs of Kabir to the making of 
which went the teachings of nearly all the current sects 
and religious cults of the day. 

Kabir was a fearless critic. When it came to denoun- 
cing ostentation and meaningless observances, he spared 
neither the Hindus nor the Muslims. About this trait of 
Kabir, Dr. M. Mujeeb has said: 

“He denounced both Islam and Hinduism because of 
the exclusiveness of their orthodoxy and ritual; and the 
question whether he was born a Hindu or a Muslim does 
not help us to decide to which community he belonged. 
There is a fervour in his monotheism and in his rejection 
of all material symbols which reflects the spirit of Islam, 
and his philosophy shows traces both of the Sufi concept 
of immanence and the Vedantist concept of non-ness. Hin- 
dus generally include him among the Muslim poets of 
Hindi, and the Muslims, inured to poetic extravagance, do 
not diswon him. He is reported as having become the dis- 
ciple of a Sufi, and it would not be wrong to regard him 
as being himself a Sufi who rejected not only the shariah 
kag also traditional theology. His followers became a sect 
ee as the Kabirpanthis, but Kabir Sahib’s teachings, 

s a whole, do not form a system. They derive their 
appeal which has no doubt been tremendous, from the fact 


th: 

ka ee and derided practices and prejudices 
e indefensibl ‘ 

point of views,””2 e from the tational and purely human 


As i anti 
S if to substantiate what his future critics were to 


2. The Indian Muslims, p. 320, 
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predicate about his belief and teachings, Kabir makes his 
God reveal Himself thus: 

O Savant, where dost thou seek Me? 

Lo, I am beside thee, 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque, 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash; 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, 

Nor in yoga and renunciation. 

If you are a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me; 

Thou shalt meet Me in a moment of time. 

Kabir says: God is the breath of all breath. 

Kabir was a great devotee of Rama, but his Rama was 
not the son of Dasharatha, who was exiled at the behest of 
Kaikeyi. For him Rama represented the Infinite Being, 
God Himself. One of the verses which was often on his 
lips runs thus:— 

“Rama! We shall do all kinds of work unhesitatingly 

We shall lead a true and natural life 

Even death will not make us swerve an inch from the 

path of our duty. 

We shall be potters and make pots, 

À We shall be washermen and wash all the dirt, 

We shall be cobblers and colour the hide, 

By doing our work properly we shall lose the bonds 
of caste and family. 

We shall be oilmen and make this body an oilpress 

and squeeze out of it both vice and virtue. 

] fasten the bullocks of senses with the rope of 

Rama and see that they do their work properly, 

We shall be warriors and take up sword, 
We shall be yogis and perform Yoga, 
We shall be barbers and cleanse our minds, 
tchers and kill our minds 


We shall be bu 
We shall be tradesmen and barter away our bodies for 
divinity, 


We shal 


| dice and lose death, 


| We shall play 
i We shall make this body as our boat and our mind as 
boatsman. 


“3. Translated by Robert Bly — Fish in the Sea is not Thirsty. 
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ey as way We comes 
and take others across this ocean o Friend 
In his songs Kabir often refers fondly to the 
i hom he longs to meet, 
or the Guest whom he misses, w. } Tonie 
whom he loses track of again and again, and to ha him 
desires to give himself up entirely. Deep ee eae 
however, he says, there is a “loaded gun 5 Poue Sit 
uses the word “deadly weapon” — which comes: TA the 
him and his Friend. He speaks of the seed being insi ae 
tree, and inside the seed the tree. The Friend b. cn 
loves is inside him, and what is inside him moves nae d 
others too. And this great love cannot be annihi ite 
says Kabir, with an optimism that springs from spe 
faith. The fish cannot be thirsty if they know that wa 
is all around them. He puts this idea thus: 
“Inside this clay jug there are canyons a 
and pine mountains and the maker of canyons anc 4 
mountains. 
All seven oceans are inside, and 
hundreds of millions of stars. 
The acid that tests gold is there, 
and the one who judges jewels! 
And the music from the strings no one 
touches, and the source of all water. 
If you want the truth, I will tell you the truth 
Friend listen: the God whom I love is inside.” n 
Kabir led a quiet family life with his wife, Loi and his 
son, Kamal, who later followed in the footsteps of his 
father and became an ardent devotee and poet. With Kabir, 
however, Truth was not merely a theory or a doctrine, 
but something to be preached through his songs attacking 


fearlessly the outward religious observances, idolatory and 
class distinctions. 


It seems Kabir’s popularity caused severe heart-burn- 
ing among the orthodox Brahmans of Banaras. They al- 
ways tried to humiliate Kabir before the public. On one 
occasion, it is 
poe 


said, some people lodged a complaint with 
4. Ibid, 


5. Ibid. 
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the Emperor, Sikander Lodi, that he was mis-leading the 
people by preaching false doctrines. Kabir was accord- 
ingly brought before the royal court and asked to offer obei- 
sance to the Emperor. Kabir reportedly refused to do so 
on the ground that he knew no other person than his God, 
who is the real Emperor of the world. Sikander Lodi was 
very angry when he heard these words and banished Kabir 
from the holy city of Banaras. 

Kabir was a gifted musician and a composer of songs 
as well. A large number of people used to gather round 
him at the loom or in the market place to listen to his 
Sweet, sublime and thought-provoking. songs. To all and 
sundry and at all times he preached his message of univer- 
Sal love. Having realised the unity which pervades the 
world, he pertinently asked: “If God dwells only in the 
mosque, to whom does the rest of the country belong?” 
Similar ideas expressed in connection with the profoundest 
truths of religion have made his songs a fountainhead of 
inspiration. Written in popular Hindi with imagery drawn 
from the life of common man, his songs were in great de- 
mand at a time when the struggling souls in society needed 
mental rehabilitation, 

Kabir believed in the play of emotions in religious ex- 
periences. That is why he taught that man-God relation- 
ship was based on love. In his effort to express this re- 
lationship in words Kabir employed innumerable allegories 
and metaphors which are characteristic of his mystic 
Poetry. Many a foreigner and also Indian intellectual like 
Rabindra Nath Tagore has been attracted towards Kabir’s 
mysticism. In Hindi literature no other poet or writer has 
been able to achieve those heights of mystic expression 
which Kabir did. 

a of God cad Lar ety to 
Í 1s mystic expression 

have specially come in for criticism, Blunt and outspoken 
y temperament and incisive in expression as he was, h 
Seldom spared anyone when it came to postulating his S A 

ee Fortunately Kabir’s language kept pace with his 

Oughts and this made it impossible for critics to ignore 


E 
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him. It was only natural that his sayings pe ee 
should have developed a sharp edge. The fact t a fe he 
unlettered and never went to school, exposed him = 
charge of vanity and his popularity injured many a ce 
lar’s pride. His repudiation of the scriptures ge 
rituals was another factor which alienated the or > 
particularly the high caste Hindus from him. kk 
A leading Hindi critic, Ram Chandra Shu a hé 
to suggest that Kabir suffered from confusion o ate 
‘and that he could never decide whether God was i SOE 
without attributes or whether his Being was Th 4s ais 
form of divinity pervading the whole cosmos. man 
that verses could be chosen from Kabir’s poetry eae Ss 
or disprove almost any thesis. But if one were to Rae 
fully from the mystic angle there is no inherent c TA 
tion in Kabir’s teachings and none of his views a a 
repudiated. Kabir never sat down to write a acing his 
‘philosophy or religion in which he could put him ate 
views concisely. What has come down to us from aan atte 
just disconnected verses which he used to Ka his 
‘sing while at work. As it is, it is remarkable Meme 
imagination was able to reach such heights. In tay veri 
sence of any knowledge of the sequence in which t ie 
ses were uttered, it is for his readers and critics to e ie 
a system out of them. The excellence of his Vee the 
flights of his imagination, his unalloyed noma pra of 
unmistakable streak of rationalism and the spontane: a 
his emotions, all these entitle Kabir to a sympathetic 
preciation of his poetry and views, litera- 
Poetry or, for that matter, any other form of li Ar 
ture cannot exist in a vacuum. There must be some P mA 
pose or motivating force behind it. In this respect Kabir pi 
a poet would deserve a high place in any age. His A 
an attempt at a fusion of Hindu traditions with Islam 5 
mysticism. “The chief aim of his poetry,” says pia 
Husain, “was to find a modus vivendi, an acceptable oa 
of reconciling the different castes and the religious commu 


nities of northern India, He wished to abolish the caste 
E aa 
6. Hindi Sahitya-ka-Itihas, 
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system as well as the antagonism of religions based on 
blind superstition or on the selfish interest of a minority 
exploiting the ignorance of others. He desired to estab- 
lish social and religious peace among the people who lived 
together, but who were separated from one another by reli- 
gion. 

“According to his teachings, summarized in the Bijak, 
the book which holds authority on all that concerns Kabir 
and his system, he never thought of founding a religion, 
as happened after his death. He only wished to give a 
syncretic fulness to the movement of Bhakti, which in his 
time had made a strong advance. Consequently, he hear- 
tily welcomed those who shared his views, of whatever 
religion they might be.”7 

Another adverse comment, though in veiled langu- 
age, is that Kabir was a bit of an egotist who went about 
broadcasting his own views without having the patience of 
listening to others. This charge is sought to be substan- 
tiated by saying that he was ever eloquent in denouncing 
other people’s views and pleading for his own. It is a fact 
that in his life time Kabir put many people in their pro- 
per places. The firmness of his convictions gave him suffi- 
cient courage to talk straight and call a spade a spade, but 
merely for this reason it would be wrong to accuse him 
of arrogance. When an orthodox Muslim once tried to 
talk too much about his own beliefs and the potentialities 
‘of Sufism, Kabir silenced him with his verse: 

“Allah and Rama are thy names. Thou art master 
full of misericorde. It is no use bending the shaven head 
to the ground; it is no use washing your bodies with water. 
The Hindu observes twenty-four fasts of Ekadasi, while 
the Muslim observes his full month fast. If only one 
month is sacred, what about the other eleven months?” 
(Sabd 97).8 A 

` Similarly when others made tall claims about their 
faiths, they too met with similar repartees at Kabir’s hands 
There is any amount of evidence which goes to show that 


7. Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, pp. 18-19, 
8. Ibid, 
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Kabir made a thorough “study” of all the faiths at the feet 
of their leading exponents. If at places he looks like being 
abrupt because he has given a short shrift to someone, on 
many more occasions we find him the very embodiment 
of humility. To charge such a man with arrogance or 
egotism is to under-estimate a God-intoxicated man and a 
fearless reformer. 

Yet another unfavourable comment voiced in some 
quarters is that Kabir persuaded himself to employ all 
kinds of allegories and metaphors in order to show off and 
make an impression upon the un-sophisticated illiterate 
masses. That is to say, Kabir wanted to show off to the 
simple folk. Nothing could be farther from the truth. One 
who fought ostentation and show-manship in any form all 
his life should be the last person to be held guilty of it him- 
self. Such a criticism also betrays ignorance of the nature 
and extent of mystic expression. As for trying to impress 
the village folk, supposing it was Kabir’s objective to make 
an impression on them, he could not have been so unwise as 
to adopt the language of allegory for achieving that objec- 
tive. That would be the surest way of making the unso- 
phisticated apathetic towards him, because even we edu- 
cated moderners are confounded by his allegories. Not 
that the words used are difficult; it is the ideas which they 
s to convey that defy many of us. That is because 
Kabir said everything on the basis of personal experience 
that we are unable to follow him always. It is the height 
of absurdity to Suggest that Kabir made use of all those 
undoubtedly difficult expressions to make an impression 
is that in his moments oy oe Wed ucated people, The fact 
ete beset ae s of inspiration or ecstasy Kabir sang 
bably Loi, TA We = The of these verses were sung ne 
aia 5 1s son, Kamal constituted the only 
ee eres him credit as a great saint and mystic, 
eee they Ki. thought much of Kabir’s language. 
literary qualities afd ne language of Kabir’s poetry lacks 
eae ley have wea a lance and elegance. In sheer ridi- 

named it “Sadhukri” Hindi, that is, a 
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language which peripatetic and not so knowledgeable poet- 
asters generally use when they choose to versify. There 
is no doubt that there was much in common in the beliefs 
and religious attitudes of Kabir and the Nathas and Yagis, 
but so far as the literary output of the latter two is con- 
cerned, there is hardly any comparison between their 
literary output and Kabir’s poetry. Forgetting for a 
moment that Kabir had not received any formal education, 
any objective critic who studies the Bijak will be impressed 
by Kabir’s language, its literary quality and directness. 
He made it a very effective vehicle for expressing abstruse 
and often philosophical and complicated ideas. Hazari 
Prasad Dwivedi’s verdict on Kabir’s language is worth 
quoting: 

“Kabir had remarkable command over the language. 
He was virtually a dictator (in its domain). He succeed- 
ed in forcing the language to express whatever ideas he 
cherished and in just the manner that he liked. Langu- 
age in Kabir’s hands seemed utterly helpless, as if it had 
no courage to refuse to comply with the wishes of this 
detached, carefree saint. Giving expression to apparently 
inexpressible ideas is a rare capacity which Kabir possess- 
ed in an ample measure.’ 

It is natural that while thinking in terms of Hindi lite- 
rature and considering its development, one should look 
upon Kabir as a poet. The fact is that above everything 
else he was a religious leader, an earnest devotee, an 
un-compromising reformer, a real seeker of Truth who at- 
tached the utmost importance to his union with the Sup- 
reme Being, generally called by him as Rama. Kabir’s 
effort in the field of self-realisation was the main spring 
of his motives and surely the only thing which mattered 
to him. All else that he said or did was subordinate to 
this principal urge, and was to that extent little more than 
accidental. His poetry too necessarily belongs to this 
latter category. But nevertheless it cannot be gainsaid 
that judged by any standard his poetry is of a very high 
order. 

“9. Kabir, p. 216, | 
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Lest we go wrong, let it be said that Kabir was not a 
religious leader in the modern sense of organising a sect 
or building up a following. His whole approach to reli- 
gion was basically individualistic, without any reference 
to society, although he was so keen to bridge the gulf bet- 
ween Hinduism and Islam by presenting what he thought 
was the only correct view of religion and God. The fact 
that after his death he came to have a large number of fol- 
lowers who edified him as the founder of a new sect to 
which they subscribed, is likely to mislead some people. 
‘This development too is as accidental as his poetry. 

. Kabir’s analytical powers can be described only as 
most extra-ordinary. With unfathomable faith as his 
sheet—anchor and with an unswerving confidence in his 
Own experience and capacities, Kabir proceeded to expound 
the truth about Rama as he understood it. In its exposi- 
tion he never faltered. Ng fear ever daunted him and no 
favour could lure him. Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore has 
contributed a good deal to our correct assessment of Kabir 
as a mystic. This gifted seer, born in a poor family of 
weavers, excelled many others in the search for Truth or 
realization of God-head. His extraordinary attachment 
with the Supreme Being was the basis of his mysticism. 
Verily he lived on earth, but ever soared in the skies. 
Each one of his early contacts produced in him a reaction 
lationshi went to form a link in the chain of re- 
thee i ae Rama. There is nothing which he does 
holding ps y divorced from this dominating idea ever 
of Rama L a ED He is literally coloured in the hue 
En T jen his thoughts, his deeds, his whole 
he World and re Lt pe through which Kabir sees 
PENE es about, apparently like other ags 
i h Unable as K. 
T Dita, fostered So assiduously and consciously 
eve 
oF oar ewes es is, ultimately, addressed 
between Rama a 5 i ndeed Kabir ceased to differentiate 
and himself. Kabir’s mysticism had made 
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‘him look upon himself as a beloved in relation to Rama 
for whose love the beloved pines. Says he:— 


O Friend awake, and sleep no more: 
The night is over and gone, would you 
lose your day also? 
Others, who have wakened, have received jewels; 
O foolish woman! you have lost all whilst you slept. 
Your lover is wise, and you are foolish. O Woman! 
You never prepared the bed of your husband; 
O mad one! you passed your time in silly play 
Your youth was passed in vain, for you did not know 
your Lord: 
Wake, wake! See! your bed is empty: 
He left you in the night. N 
Kabir says: “Only she wakes whose heart is 
pierced with the arrow of His music.” 
(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 


Through a hundred metaphors, Kabir sang of his Rama, 
now experiencing pangs of separation and now elated and 
over-joyed on “meeting” Him. His poetry is, therefore, 
spontaneous apparently involving no effort. His theme 
was only one, but his genius, as a seer and as a poet, is so 
superb and many-splendoured that all the time while com- 
posing at the spur of the moment, he appears to be fresh 
and not repetitive. On one and the same theme he could 
say a hundred things in a hundred different ways. What- 
‘ever came before him was good enough to speak about and 
whenever he spoke he managed to bring in his pet theme, 
using whatever he saw or handled as a good enough ex- 
cuse. There is little surprise, therefore, that in allegorical 
or one might say in mystical expression Kabir remains un- 
excelled by any other Hindi poet. He had not only the gift 
of the gab but also that of the Muse. 

Hazari Prasad Dwivedi very aptly sums up his assess- 
ment of Kabir in the following words: 

` “During the one thousand years since the emergence 
of Hindi literature, not one writer or poet has been born 
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with a personality like that of Kabir. From a? ae “4 
view of personal grandeur, he has possibly only o = 3 
Tulsīdās. But there is a world of difference betwee ; 
two. Although both of them were bhaktas ak gen 
they are poles apart in respect of outlook, menta oe 
up and personal beliefs. His carefreeness, the pe mots 
boldness and his readiness ever to turn his back on sai 
have lent a strange dignity to Kabir’s personality, ma E 
him the most extraordinary figure in Hindi literature. : 
all-conquering individuality dominates his entire poe aH 
It is this which has imparted the most extra-ordinary, y 
so common, charm to his poetry.”! ee 
The following songs give a fuller picture of Ka 


thought and philosophy and an idea of the elegance of his 
poetry :— 


I 


When He himself reveals Himself. 
Brahma brings into manifestation 
That which can never be seen. 

As the seed is in the plant, 


as the shade in the tree, 
As the void is in the sky, as 


infinite forms are in the void- 
So from beyond the Infinite, the Infinite 
comes; as from the Infinite the finite extends. 
The creature is in Brahma, and Brahma is in the a 
creature; 
they are ever distinct, yet ever united. 
He Himself is the tree, the seed, and the germ. 
He Himself is the flower, the fruit, and the shade. 
He Himself is Brahma, creature, and Maya. 
He Himself is the manifold form, the infinite space; 
He is the breath, the word, and the meaning. 
He Himself is the limited and the limitless. 
and beyond both the limited and limitless is He, 


the Pure Being. 


10. Ibid, 
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He is the Immanent Mind in Brahma and the creature. 

The Supreme Soul is seen within the soul, 

The Point is seen within the Supreme Soul, 

And within the Point, the reflection is seen again, 

Kabir is blest because he has this supreme vision! 
(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 


I 


I played day and night with comrades, 

and now I am greatly afraid. 

So high is my Lord’s palace, my heart 

trembles to mount its stairs: yet I must 

not be shy, if I would enjoy His love, 

My heart must cleave to my Lover; I must 

withdraw my veil, and meet Him with all my body; 

Mine eyes must perform the ceremony of the lamps 

of love. 

(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 


111 


Do not wander into the orchard of the world, 

I beg thee, do not. 

There exists a lovely flower-pot in thine own body. 
Till the soil of thine own Karma, 

And do not abandon it. 

Drive away the crows of evil thoughts 

And behold the heavenly blossoms. 

Rouse the gardener of thy mind 

And plant the seed-bed of self-control. 

Do not allow the shrubs of compassion to wither 
And water the plant for forbearance carefully. 
Between the briars and the edge of the seed-bed 
There has flowered a wondrous rose. 

Liberation is a beautiful bud 

On the rose-wreath of truth. 

Thread the wreath carefully 

And place it about thy neck. 

From the lotus-bed of worldly difficulties 
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Arises beauty incomparable. 
Says Kabir, “Guard thy actions carefully. 
End the stream of births and deaths. 
(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 


IV 


How can the hungry devote himself to Thee? 
Take away thy rosary, 

1 ask for the dust of the feet of the saints. 

I am not indebted to anybody. 

O Madhava! How can I win thy favour? 

If Thou canst not give thyself, I beg of Thee, 
I ask for two seers of flour, 

A quarter seer of Ghee and some salt. 

I ask for half a seer of pulse 

To make both ends meet; 

I ask for four-legged cot 


` With a bed and pillow on it. 


1 also require a quilt above. 
In this way I can become a true devotee. 
Iam not greedy. I love Thy Name. 
Kabir says, “My mind goes with Thee 
“In this way I have realised Thee.” 
(From the Adi Granth) 


V 


My eyes have developed cataracts by looking out a 
expectation. 

My tongue is ridden with blisters chanting thy BA 
My eyes are like a recluse holding separation like a 
: bowl, 
Begging for the bread of thy sight, content day and 
night. 

If someone were to enquire of the knowledge self- 
realised, 

Then how can dumb tell the taste of sweets he has 


eaten? 
(Translated by Bhushan Agrawal) 
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VI 


“The images are lifeless, they cannot speak: 
I know, for I have cried aloud to them. 
The Purana and the Quran are mere words: 


Lifting up the curtain I have seen.” 
(Translated by Rabindra Nath Tagore) 


Dadu Dayal: 

Among the religious reformers and saint-poets who 
may be said to have sprung from Kabir, Dadu’s name comes 
among the foremost. Though he is said to have been ini- 
tiated by Kabir’s son, Kamal, there are striking similari- 
ties between Dadu and Kabir. Born in castes considered 
low, both of them proclaimed equality of all men, deve- 
loped a critical attitude towards orthodoxy, preached 
against the rigidity of caste system and denounced ritua- 
lism and all formal observances connected with religion. 
The views and teachings of both of them cut across the 
communal barriers SO that among their followers could 
be counted both Hindus and the Muslims. That is why 
along with Kabir and a few others, Dadu was also consi- 
derer a great integrator in the Indian society of the 
day. 

r Dadu was born in 1544. Though it has not been final- 
ly settled where he actually hailed from, it is believed that 
he was born at Ahmedabad in Gujarat in a family of cotton 
cleaners. Dadu professed the same religious beliefs as 
Kabir and like him he also led a domestic life. He had 
two sons, Garibdas and Maskindas and two daughters, 
Nanibai and Matabai, all of whom in later life made their 
mark in the religious field. At the age of 18 Dadu went 
out to tour the country and travelled as far as Bengal, 
covering many places in today’s U.P. and Bihar. During 
these wanderings he realised for the first time that all 
Sectarian views about religion must be Dedh ‘order to 
make it a living force. This realisation was later respon- 
sible for his literary compositions which served as a vehi- 
cle to propagate the message of equality for which Dadu 
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was extensively known. His song which opens with the 
words Alakh Elahi Jagatguru Daja Koi Nahin is very sig- 
nificant in this context. The deep realisation of the equ- 
ality of man and the worship of the formless ‘Brahma’ is 
reflected throughout his teachings. 

Dadu’s message of truth ruffled the minds of those 
who held pedantic views on religion; nothing new in a 
society where ritualism had become a vested interest. 
But with his humility and inimitable spirit of tolerance 
he won them over to his side. Dadu used to meet his fol- 
lowers every evening. While he was in Amber near Jai- 
pur and passing his time in religious discussions and re- 
citation of songs, his name spread far and wide. It also 
reached the ears of Emperor Akbar, who asked him to visit 
Delhi. At first Dadu was not agreeable to comply but later 
it was settled that the meeting would take place at Fateh- 
pur Sikri. At the meeting a prolonged religious discourse 
ensued, spread over a period of nearly 40 days. Accord- 
ing to tradition, Akbar was much impressed by Dadu’s 
views on religion. 

The poetical compositions of Dadu, known as sabdas 
or bhajans (songs) were written to preach the gospel of 
truth. How far his musical compaigning proved success- 
ful can be gauged from the fact that Rajjab, who later 
became one of Dadu’s principal disciples, took to religious 
life after hearing and participating in Dadu’s Kértans 
(chorus). 

Dadu is reported to have said again and again “I am 
not a Hindu, nor a Mussalman. I belong to none of the 
six schools of philosophy. I love the merciful God.” His 
doctrine is clear from the hymn: “I have found that God 
is unchangeable, immortal, fearless, self-existent, Almight- 
ly, pure, unimaged, unseen, infinite and incomprehensible. 
Worship is due to Him and Him alone.” 

Dadu’s compositions have been compiled in a volume 
containing 5000 padas. They are all singable and are 


characterised by religious depth and uncommon melo- 
diousness. - 
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I 


“Worship the Divine Spirit, and bear hatred towards 
mone; 
In worship thou wilt find peace, in hatred sorrow.. 
The throne of God, the habitation of the Immortal, 
The image of the Lord-why shouldst thou destroy It? 
God as a covenant with all His creatures, to provide 
food, water and grass. 
But through lack of spiritual knowledge they know 
only to destroy. 

Shame the sword, put it far from thy thoughts. 

All are made in the image of the Most High. 

O Mullah, slay not the innocent. 


e TE 
Dadu is a sinner: I have beheld my mind within. 
Do with me as Thou wilt: I surrender myself to Thee. 
If it please Thee, pardon Thy servant; if it please 
Thee, lay hold of him and slay him. 
Says Dadu: If the Lord should call me to account, 
then would he behead and impale me. 
If, of His goodness and compassion, He forgives, then 
do I live indeed. 
They compose a few verses and a sakhi or two. 
We have found enlightenment, they say: we are of 
the wise men of the world. 
Hearing books of wisdom read, they become retailers 
of sākhīs. 
At once they are full of self-importance: There is 
none like us, they say. 
Of what use is their wisdom to anyone? Rather it 
is a source of trouble to all. 
Better that they should hear the wisdom of the true 
saint, and 
savour its quality like Shesha with his thousand 
tongues. 
They string together verses and utter sākhīs but the 
soul 


H.H.L,L.—8 
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forsakes not worldly pleasures. 

If thou churnest water, how shall butter come forth? 

The ignorant Hindu and Muslim are both in error; 
Only those who are free from partiality consider and 
grasp the truth. 
They call the water by many names: there are many 
different castes; 
Say, who is He that speaks within, and where is He 
contained? 
When thou considerest the perfect Brahma, then are 
all spirits one; 

When thou lookest on bodily attributes, there are 
castes many and diverse." 


Like Kabir’s followers, the disciples of Dadu also or- 
ganised after his death a separate religious sect known as 
“Dadu-Panth” which even today has thousands of vota- 
ties, mostly in Rajasthan and Haryana. Their headquar- 
ters are at Naraina, about twenty miles from Jaipur. 
Sundardas: EA le i! 

Hailing from the trading class of Jaipur, Sundardas 
was both a man of means and also of considerable learn- 
ing. Unlike most of the other saint poets, he had the 
benefit of formal education. He was one of the leading 
disciples of Dadu. Besides being a poet, he was also 2 
good musician. His language bears traces of Gujarati and 
Punjabi, though here and there one finds Sanskrit and 
Persian words also used in his padas. His poetry is not 


only steeped in devotional fervour but is also marked by 
literary qualities. 


An example: 
Dekho Bhai Aj Bhalo Din Lagat: 


“How fine is the weather today. 
— The rainy season has set in and music fills the air. 
11. V. Raghavan — The Greate Integrators, 
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The clouds symbolising Rama have spread all over 
and are pouring down nectar. 
Human bodies and souls have been refreshed and all 
evil thoughts exorcised. 
That is why so many have turned ardent devotees 
thinking of Rama day and night. 
Says Sundardas, God in His graciousness ever grants 
whatever is asked for.” 
Grierson has referred to Sundardas in the following 
words: 
“Unlike many of his contemporaries, Sundardas was 
a fine poet, a man of culture, a great scholar and, above 
all, a great linguist well versed in almost all the langu- 
ages prevalent at the time in the North-West of India.” 
The Misra Bandhus also hold him in the same opinion. 


Dharmadas: 

That among the saint poets of North India the fore- 
most place belongs to Kabirdas has never been question- 
ed. But it is worthy of note that the literary treasures 
of that unlettered mystic poet would have ever remained 
unknown had not his disciple, Dharmadas, taken pains to 
record them in black and white. It was he who for the 
first time compiled them in book-form,. called Gita-Kdavya. 
This man of selfless devotion with unwavering faith in 
his guru was a resident of Bandhogarh in Madhya Pradesh 
of today and a trader by profession. He is believed to 
have been born in 1443, but no definite date can be given 
with certainty. Evidently in his early life he was not 
so widely known as during his later years. Fame, in fact, 
was thurst upon him due undoubtedly to his manifold acti- 
vities in the religious field and also due to his being the 
first torchbearer of the philosophy which Kabirdas had 
given shape to. 

It is, however, known that from his boyhood Dharma- 
das evinced keen interest in religious matters. To begin 
with, he was an idol worshipper. But after his contact 
with Kabir at Mathura he changed his allegiance to Nir- 


12. Ibid. 
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guna bhakti, which brought about a change in his belief 
and mental attitude during the life that followed. It is un- 
fortunately not known how this contact took place and 
under what circumstances he accepted the gospel of 
“Satyanam” preached by Kabir. The teachings of Kabir 
impressed Dharmadas so much that he became his disciple. 
His wife and his eldest son, Churamanidas, also embraced 
the faith of Kabirdas. Though initially a rich man, after 
his initiation into the new cult, he gave away all his riches 
to tread the path of devotional life. 

During Kabir’s journeys in various parts of India for 
preaching his message of devotion and equality through 
bhajans (songs), Dharmadas seems to have followed him, 
for he felt the necessity of keeping a record of all the 
utterances that his guru made ex-tempore. Being a man 
of learning it was not very difficult for him to do so. Thus 
a great treasure was saved for posterity. r 

Evidently Dharmadas also took a prominent a part in 
the field of religious propagation like Kabir’s other notable 
disciples and devotees, such as Dadu Dayal, Raidas and 
Sundardas. His own compositions are characterised by 
devotional and musical element. In one of his songs ke 
starts with the line — “Naina-Darasa Bin Marata Piyāsā, 
(I am withering beeause of my inability to see you). The 
song ends with the words: “Without you (God) there 1S 
little sense in living.” 

Dharmadas contributed a good number of dohas deal- 
ing principally with devotion and mysticism. Apart from 
these, compositions of Holi, Basant and other festivals an 

seasonal variations can also be found in his repertoire of 
musical contributions. The main feature of his composi- 
tions is, however, not so much the literary excellence as 
their adaptability to music. 

Like most of his predecessors, Dharmadas also com- 
posed a few pieces dealing with the subject of Guru Ban- 
dana (obeisance to the preceptor). These pieces carry an 


ethical message in line with the precepts propagated by 
Kabir. For example: 
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Guru Paiyan Lago Nam Lakha dijo re 
Janam Janam ka soya Manuva, 
Sabadan mar jaga dijo re. 


(I bow to your feet, O, guru, for you initiated me in- 
to true devotion. The inner self that had long been asleep 
has woken up, thanks to the echo of Sabda, the true word). 


Malikdas: 

Malukdas was born at Kara, a village in Allahabad 
district towards the end of the 16th century. In a work 
entitled Sri Malik Parichaya the life-span of Malukdas is 
mentioned as falling between 1574 and 1682 A.D. He was 
a follower of Kabir, but he was also greatly influenced by 
Kabir’s guru, Ramananda. In practical life he followed 
the tenets laid down by Kabir. This is evident from his 
leading the life of a householder, on which Kabir laid 
great stress. Ata later stage he became a disciple of 
Vithaldas. 

Malukdas was very pious and had a tender heart. It 
is said that he used to gather thorns and pebbles from 
streets daily and throw them aside in order that they may 
not hurt passers-by. He was the torch-bearer of a great 
religious movement. Like Kabir, he preached equality of 
all men. He was against idol worship and religious ob- 
servances of showy and extraneous nature. It is said that 
once in his attempt to rebuild a broken drain he made use 
of the bricks of a nearby crumbling mosque. Religious 
fanatics reported the matter to the local Subedar inciting 
him that Malukdas had ordered demolition of the mosque. 
The Subedar who knew the saint too well dismissed the 
complaint unceremoniously. 

The immense popularity that Malukdas gained during 
this time gave rise to considerable heart-burning in cer- 
tain quarters which complained to Aurangzeb that his ways 
were injurious to the security of the state. Malukdas was 
accordingly summoned to Delhi where before the emperor 
he explained his viewpoint with such clarity and forceful- 
ness that the emperor was pleased to waive the Jazia tax 
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in the area where he lived. It is said that Faten Khan 
whom the Emperor had sent to bring Malukdas to er 
himself became a disciple of Malukdas under the name o 
Mir Madhava. 

Malukdas has left behind a number of works full o 
intense religious fervour and advocating the message 0 
equality, which he held so close to his heart. Best known 
among them are Ratnakhan and Dasaratna-Grantha. 

For simplicity of diction and aptness of similes, 
Malukdas’s compositions can well be compared with those 
‘of Kabir. In many of his verses he focussed attention on 
the hollowness of religious ceremonies. He took up cud- 
gels against caste with the object of stressing social values 
and thus putting human relationship on a better footing. 

From the Ratnakhan: 


Tera main deedār deewānā 


“The desire to see You has driven me mad; 

Listen, O, Lord, I crave for a glimpse every moment. 

From the goblet of love I have drunk, which has made 
me lose all sense of self. 

Lost in your thought I tremble if I stand, 

But as Your servant I can do duty at Your door, 

Keep me on the right path, unsullied and untarnished. 

I know not the rosary, nor namāz, nor rozā. 

Formal prayer I have forgotten since finding MY 
real self, 

Says Maluk, having fallen for you, 
there is no fear of death, 


I have discovered the Lord, and found Mecca in mY 
heart.” 


(From The Great Integrators) 
Raidas: : 
Raidas or Ravidas, who was one of the disciples of 
Ra 


mananda, has been assessed very high both as a saint 
and as a poet, The author of Bhaktamala, Nabhadasa says 
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of him (as if to distinguish him from Kabir) that Raidas 
was skilled “in untying the knots of doubt”, and that his 
views are not “contrary to good conduct, the Vedas and 
the Sastras.”3 This aspect of Raidas, Briggs has also 
stressed. He thinks that Raidas “was of even purer faith 
than Kabira.”'* 

These are, however, subjective views which even if 

true with regard to Raidas should not detract from the 
greatness of Kabir and the loftiness of his philosophy and 
poetry. 
Raidas (1388-1518) was a cobbler by caste, but in spite 
of it he was widely respected as a saint and a religious 
leader. He was by nature humble and too peace-loving 
to relish criticism of others. He preferred expressing his 
to finding fault with others. Unlike Kabir who 
was outspoken and often costic while denouncing supersti- 
tion and ignorance, Raidas contented himself with preach- 
ing his own doctrine without castigating those who held 
different views and were accustomed to following different 
paths in search of religious truth. Nevertheless, it would 
be wrong to hold that there was any basic difference be- 
tween Kabir’s and Raidas’s approach to religion and socio- 
religious reform. Whatever difference one might discern 
in the sayings and actual preachings of the two saints must 
be attributed to their respective mental make-up and per- 
sonal predilections. 

Raidas’s padas are unique in melifluence and depth of 
devotion. He is not known to have written any particular 
treatise, except composing devotional bhajans (songs). 
These have been compiled by his disciples. Though his 
songs are not too many, yet some of those available are of 
exceptional religious and literary merit. Most of his life 
Raidas stayed at Banaras. The princess of Chitoda, it is 
said, became his disciple. As many as 41 of his songs 
have been included in Granth Saheb, the Sikh scripture. 


13. S. L. Pandya in Indian Philosophy and Culture, March, 1959. 


14. The Chamars, p. 210. 
15. The Great Integrators, 


own views 
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I 


There is none other flower beautiful and pure. 
The Chandan is full of snakes, 
The poison and nectar live side by side, 
How should then the servant worship Thee 
With dhupa, dipa, naivaidya and incense? 
In case I offer and present both mind and body 
I can realise God by the grace of the Guri. 
I am not able to worship and honour Thee, 
What will be my fate, saith Ravidas. 
(From The Adi Granth) 


11 


Tohi mohi mohi tohi antar kaisa 
Between Thee and me, between me and Thee 
How can there be likeness or difference? 
Likeness or difference as between gold 
And a braceet made of it, as between water 
And the waves that move on its surface! 
Were I not a sinner, O Eternal Lord, 
How couldst Thou have the title of Redeemer of 6 
Sinner: 
Thou, O Lord, are the Searcher of hearts, 
Though the servants of God, we know God. s 
Grant me, O Lord that my body may be Thy shrine. 
Few, O Ravidas, see God in everything. 


II 


Jab ham hote tab tum nahin ab tū hai mai nahin 
When I think of myself, 

Thou art not there, 

Now it is Thou alone 

And my ego is Swept away. 

As billows rise and fal] 

When a storm Sweeps across the water, 

As waves rise and relapse into the ocean, 

I will mingle with Thee, 
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How can I say what Thou art 

When that which I believe is not worthy of belief. 

It is as a King asleep on the royal couch 

Dreams he is a beggar and grieves, 

Or as a rope mistaken for serpent causeth pain 

Such are the delusions and fears; 

Why should I grieve, 

Why be panic-stricken? 

As a man who seeth several bracelets 

Forgets they are made of a single substance, gold, 

So I have been in error but am no more; 

Behind all the various manifestations there is one God; 

In the motions of every heart it is God that throbs. 

Ravidas, He is nearer to us than our hands and feet! 

As the Lord willeth, so all things come to pass! 
(From The Great Integrators) 


Sadna, Sen, Dhanna and Pipa: 

Sadna, Sen, Dhanna and Pipa are, besides Raidas, the 
other saints closely associated with Kabir and his way of 
thinking. While Sadna, who was a contemporary of Nam- 
deva, was a butcher by caste, the other three, it is signi- 
ficant, present a cross-section of the Indian society of the 
time, a fact which serves to bring into bold relief the re- 
formative aspect of the bhakti movement. Sen was a bar- 
ber and Dhanna a Jat, while Pipa hailed from the ruling 
aristocracy, being the chief of Gagraungarh. All of these 
saints sang of nirgupa Brahma, attributeless God and were 
so much steeped in bhakti that many a legend has come to 
be associated with them ascribing to them almost super- 
natural powers. All of them flourished in the fifteenth 
century and were contemporaries. All composed devo- 
tional songs, which, though not compiled separately, are 
included in many an anthology of Hindi verse. 


Udho Das: 

Udho Das, founder of the famous Satnami sect, was 
born at Narnaul in Haryana some time after Dadu Dayal. 
He was in fact the head of the Haryana centre of the sect, 
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which had been founded by Jagjivandas in Oudh, as we 
shall see in the sequel. The famous Satnami sect had 
a number of encounters with Aurangzeb. His followers, 
though only a handful in number, recite Udho Das s Vani 
as a sacred scripture in the same way as the Sikh wed 
munity recites the Guri Granth Sahib. His pee aes 
songs are simple but steeped in bhakti They have the 


quality of appealing to one’s heart and are popular in 
Haryana even today. 


Garibdas: 


Garibdas, son of Dadu, was born in 1718 in village 
Karontha, near Rohtak. When he was a kid, he shifted to 
‘Chhudani’, near Jhajjar, and lived there throughout we 
life. He founded the Garibdasi sect, Like Nanak an 
Kabir, Garibdas believed that a married man with a family 
can also attain the highest spiritual power if he an 
pious life and adopts the simple way of worship. He whi 
is detached in the midst of attachments, said Garibdas, 1s 
more virtuous than one who runs away from attachments 
and turns his back on life. He regarded renunciation a 
selfish and not a social way of realisation of spiritua 
power. He was himself a married man. 

Garibdas wrote nearly 17000 ‘padas’. Unfortunately, 
only one-fourth of them are available now. His poetry 15 
preserved in Ratan-Sagar, which is recited by Garibdasis 
with religious fervour in their homes and Gurdwaras. He 
was a great integrationist and had equal love and affection 
for Rama as well as Allah. One of his favourite songs 15: 

“Allah Avgati Ram Hai 
Kimat Kahi Na Jai. 

Nam Nirantar Lijiye, 
Mukh Sai Kahi Na Sunai.” 


(“There is no difference between Allah and Rama. 
Almighty possesses inestimable virtues. Always Te” 
member His name either as Rama or Allah. There is no 


need even to utter His name but a place in one’s heart 
must be reserved for Him.”) 


The 
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The Gurdwara at Chhudani (Rohtak) attracts both 
Sikh and Hindu believers from far and wide. The forms 
of worship there are like those observed in Sikh temples. 


Nitanand: 
Saint Nitanand w 


belonged to a well-to- 
served as Tehsildar in 


as a contemporary of Garibdas. He 
do Brahman family of Narnaul and 
Bharatpur. During the course of 
his tour of Vrindavana, Nitanand happened to meet a 
learned saint, Gumanidas. Young Nitanand was so in- 
spired by the spiritual power of saint Gumanidas that he 
resigned his revenue department job and became a sanydsi. 
He spent the rest of his life in Dubai Dhan Majra, near 
Beri, in Haryana. The stray writings of Nitanand speak 
volumes for the philosophy that formed the hard core of 
the entire social life of Haryana during those times. He 


Says:— 
«Sahai Chot Hathiyar Ki, 
Nar Jhele Tan Mānhin, 
Nitanand Veh Dhanya Hai, 
Shabd Chot Sahe Jai.” 


3 (It is easy to pear the injury inflicted by arms for it 
is the body that takes it, but all praise to those who can 
cope with the impact (hurt) of God’s name, that is, who 


are able to respond to the divine flash.) 


Nischal Das: 


Nischal Das, 
be a man of great lea 


another saint of Haryana is considered to 
rning. He was born in Karhauli 
village in a jat family. His father, who was a follower of 
Dadu Panth, offered him (Nischal Das) to the head priest 
of Delhi Dadudwara where this intelligent boy got his edu- 
cation, Impressed by his prodigal intelligence, the head 
priest arranged for Nischal Das’s higher Sanskrit education 
‘first at Jullundur and then at Kashi. Saint Nischal Das is 
recognised as an authority on Vedanta. He also wrote 
devotional songs which have been compiled in a collection, 
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Paltoodas: 


Paltoodas (1793), a saint-poet of Ayodhya was much 
influenced by Kabir’s teachings. He also studied the doc- 
trine of Sufism in detail and wrote in the Sufi style, though 
he did not discard gyan (intellect) as another means of 
attaining to highest bliss. He did not differentiate be- 
tween a Hindu and a Muslim and was equally respected 
by both the communities. One of his famous songs runs 
thus:— 

“They say Rama is in the east, and 

Khuda in the west, 

Who then lives in the north and the south? 
Where is the Lord, and where is He not? 

Why do the Hindus and Muslims raise a storm? 
The Hindu and Muslim have engaged in struggle, 
And the two faiths run into opposing camps. 
Paltoo the slave says, the Lord is in all, 

He is not divided at all, 

this is the truth.”16 


Many more saint-poets of the nirguna bhakti school 
have come to light of late. Among them are Charandas 
(1703), Jagjivandas (1670), Dulandas (1725), Yari Saheb 
(1668), Dariya Saheb (1673), Gulal Saheb (1693), Tulsi 
Saheb (1828), Bulla Saheb (1694), Sahjobai (1683), Day@ 
bai (1683-1763) and Pran Nath (18th C.), All of these 
saints, men and women, Hindu and Muslim, were 1- 
fluenced by Kabir and his followers and preached bhakti 
(devotion) largely in accordance with his teachings: 
Their title to inclusion in a history of Hindi language and 
literature rests on the devotional verses that each one 0 
them has left behind. It is not only religious fervour and 
depth which characterise their poetry; the literary eleg- 
ance of their dohas is good enough to form part of any 
anthology of Hindi devotional poetry. 

_ We can now sum up the discussion as regards the con- 
tribution made by Kabir and his followers of the nirgund 
bhakti school to the development of Hindi literature. 
16. V. Raghavan — The Great Integrators, 
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Poetry for them was a means of preaching devotion and 
propagating their mystic ideas which in the context of 
those times focussed attention on simplicity of worship, 
equality of all faiths and the principle of the unity of God. 
Led by Kabir, most of these saints worshipped Rama as the 
Supreme God. These people did much to bring Islam and 
Hinduism closer on the one hand and to elevate the social 
and moral level of the Hindu society on the other. 

These saints did not base their religious philosophy on 
any traditional beliefs or scriptural authority. They were 
great believers in equality and openly denounced the 
factor of caste which detracted from this basis tenet. 
Good many of these people themselves came from the so- 
called low castes. Their ethical attitude towards life was 
a necessary concomitant of their belief in a transcendental 
God.!7 Though stern moralists, they did not have any 
faith in the prevalent Yogic practices. About yoga, Kabir 
had already said: ‘Devotion does not consist in the con- 
tortions of the body. There are many who believe in the 
efficacy of these practices. They tell you one thing and 
their hearts are set on different things altogether. They 
cannot see God even in a dream.”!* A 

As for their literary effort, these saints wrote in a 
simple, popular language and their style was unfettered 
by any hard and fast rules of prosody. In the selection of 
Chhanda (metre) no less than in their choice of words and 
similes, the saint-poets were true non-conformists. Never- 
theless, their poetry was popular and it won them both 
respect and adherents. Besides, like their predecessors, 
the Nathas and the Siddhas, most of these people were con- 
stantly on the move and this not only gave them an ad- 
vantage from the point of view of spreading their religious 
views, it also helped Hindi to take shape and to extend its 


frontiers. 
Kabir’s followers in Gujarat and Sind: 
The influence of Kabir’s teachings had spread far and 


17. Yusuf Husain — Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture, p. 23. 
18. Ramaini, p. 67. 
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wide in northern and western India. From Rajputana it 
spread to Gujarat and Sind. In Gujarat the gospel of 
nirguna upasana (worship of attributeless God) was viced 
by Akha Bhagat (1615-1674), Actually Akha (also called 
Akho) began with rituals, formal prayers and Krishna 
bhakti, but having felt disillusioned for some personal 
reasons switched over to Sankar’s Vedanta and worship of 
nirguna Brahma, Kabir’s teachings appear to have pro- 
vided him practical guidance and completed the process of 
change in his personal beliefs. Like Kabir he raised his 
Voice against meaningless rituals, denounced caste and 
lashed at the world’s hypocrisy in caustic verse. His poetic 
output includes eight works in Gujarati and two in Hindi, 
namely Panchadasitatparya and Brahmalila. 

Akha never called himself a poet. By nature he was 
humble and disliked those who did not share his humility. 
He hated the social system which “degrades the untouch- 
ables and makes Brahmans and Vaisyas masters”. He 
says:— 

“To Narayana, none is high and none low... This 
world is made up of five elements, but a fool takes pride 
in his caste. In order to maintain their caste, some are 
called the head some the waist, and some the feet. But, 
really, the Brahman, the Kshatriya, Vaisya and the Sudra 
all make up the body of Hari. Who is then a Sudra?” 

Akha was followed by Premanand and Samal Bhatt, 
both Gujaratis who composed in Hindi as well as Gujarati. 
Both of them were devout worshippers, but they differed 
from Akha and were inclined more towards formal wor- 
ship of personal God than a formless God. Premanand be- 
came a foremost poet of his times, particularly in his 
mother tongue. His works dealing with bhakti “show 
Premanand only as an artist; he can describe the storm of 
love without betraying subjective intensity. His works, 
no doubt, display greater variety of treatment and a more 
comprehensive effort to enrich emotions than the work of 
Narasimh: but the great impulse of pure bhakti does not 
19. Gujarat and Its Literature, p. 233. 
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inspire them, nor does a high conception of beauty.”20 
Samal (1700) was another Gujarati saint poet who 
composed both in Gujarati and Hindi. “His greatness lies 
in his matchless style and wonderful power of story-telling, 
in presenting didactic worldy maxims in striking paralle- 
lisms. His Chhappas, made up of six-line verses, illustrat- 
ing a point of view, have acquired an abiding place in 
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literature”. 

In Sind, the foremost saint poet who wrote in Hindi, 
was Rohal (1709-1782), a confirmed Sufi. He flourished at 
a time when Hindi and Vedantist literature had given a 
great fillip to Sindhi poetry. Rohal and Dalpat were among 
pioneers who aided the task of bringing the Sindhis nearer 
to their fellow-Indians in thinking, sentiment and speech. 
About Rohal, Ajwani says: 

“Rohal, the progenitor of the famous Kandri tribe of 
poets and pious men, enjoys a peculiar distinction among 
the poets of the Kalhora period because he was a kind of 
bridge between the hide-bound theological and metaphysi- 
cal Muslim poets of his time and the Hindi poets of India. 
He was at first employed by the Kalhora Government, but 
he renounced the world and reached the heights of Sufism 
through the blessing of the sufi sage of Jhok, Shah Inayat, 
the famous martyr. He was led to Kandri in Khairpur 
State at the behest of his Master. The place was so called 
because of thorn trees (Kantas). The spot furnished 
shelter for him. Here he settled and attained to great re- 
nown, the Talpur Mir of Khairpur being one of his adhe- 
rents. The verse: ‘We saw God (Kartar) in Kandri’ is 
well-known to Sindhis. 

“Rohal has left poetry in Sindhi as well as in the 
Siraiki dialect, and Hindi language. His message in all 
the three languages was the same: give up all egoism and 
hatred for others, frequent the cult of Love’. 

Rohal was followed by many disciples who included 
his son, Daryakhan. All of them wrote good lyrics on 
20. Ibid. 


21. Ibid, 
22. History of Sindhi Literature, pp. 112-3. 
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bhakti in the Sufi style. ‘“Daryakhan surpasses all . 
them, with the wide range of his poetry and technical ski . 
His Sindhi verses are redolent of the fragrance of Hindi 
verse as well as of Islamic scriptural allusions, and he con- 
tinued the noble mission of his father, namely, to be Ka 
bridge between the Muslims and the Hindus. He writes in 
Hindi on Krishna as if he were another devotee like Mira- 
bai. His Kafis can be easily sung, and he is one of we 
few minor Muslim poets whose lyrics are being unearthe 
lovingly by Hindu readers.”23 

The Ya of the bhakti movement touched far flung 
Cutch also. Bihari Saheb was its best known product. “4 
simple, peace loving devotee as he was, nothing intereste 
him except devoting himself to religion and preaching to 
others the need of simple unostentatious devotion. Soon 
he became the leading devotee in his area. He wrote devo- 
tional verses in Hindi which attracted many to his fold. 
Bihari Saheb’s dohas have been collected in a volume a 
titled Pad-lavani. Like Gorakhnath and Kabir, he too at- 
tached the utmost importance to spiritual guidance by 2 
guri. At least in theory he believed in the worship O 
nirguna God, though in actual practice he was not averse 
to other prevalent forms of worship. 

Kshemdas and Narayandas were prominent among 
Bihari’s disciples. Both of them wrote devotional verses 
in Hindi like their preceptor. 

The Satnamis: 


In Oudh, Uttar Pradesh, the Satnami Sampradaya had 
become early in the seventeeth century an established reli- 
gious order devoted to Kabir’s teachings. They preache 
worship of nirguna Brahma, shorn of all rituals and cere- 
monials. The founder of the order was Jagjivandas, 2 
saint-poet of renown, He was much influenced by Kabir $ 
and the Sufis’ teachings. In fact his Nirguna Nirankar Ke 
almost indistinguishable from Kabir’s “Nirguna Brahma Í 
Jagjivan’s principal poetic work is Adhnivās, which is 4 
collection of his religious verses. 

23. Ibid, p. 116. 
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Jagjivandas was able to inspire a number of devotees 
who joined his order. Most prominent among them were 
Gosaindas, Dulandas and Pahalwandas. These saints 
generally followed Kabir, but, they did not decry other 
forms of worship. This flexibility was responsible for 
making the Satnami order a meeting place of people fol- 
lowing different modes of worship prevalent at the time 
in the Hindu society. 

Among the later Satnamis, Pahalwandas’s name is 
deserving of special mention. As a poet he left his col- 
leagues of the order far behind. His works include Upa- 
khyanvivek, Virah-Saar, Arilla, Guri-mahatmya and a 
large number of stray verses. Born in 1716 A.D., Pahal- 
wandas was attracted towards bhakti after spending some 
years in the imperial army as a soldier. The battle-field 
scene and the ultimate futility of war soon disillusioned 
him and he left the army and took to devotion and preach- 
ing as his sole occupation. He seems to have acquired a 
good grounding in literature, for his language is refined 
and style of writing quite elegant. 

The Satnami sect also set up its branch in Haryana. 
This Haryana order of the Satnamis, to which reference 
has been made earlier in this chapter, grew in strength to 
such an extent that it came to overshadow the original 
organisation in Oudh. These Satnamis have also become 
famous in history because of their open opposition to 
Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu policy, leading to armed conflict 
with the Moghul army. Their importance for. us, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that they carried the torch of nirguna 
devotion to the people of Haryana and neighbouring areas. 


H.H.L.L,—9 


CHAPTER 9 


GURU NANAK 


Nanak, Punjab's foremost saint and founder of pe 
Sikh faith, was deeply influenced by Kabir’s teachings. = 
we are dealing with him separately that is because © 
Nanak’s unique personality and the extra-ordinary = 
ponse to his teachings not only in Punjab but in neigh- 
bouring regions also. a 

Nanak was born according to one of the Janam Sakhis 
in October, 1469 at the village of Talwandi, now called 
Nankana Saheb, in West Pakistan. His father was a petty 
trader and he intended his son to take up the family pro- 
fession when he came of age. But Nanak had a contem- 
plative bent of mind. He had given enough evidence of 
it while still in his teens. He was far different from the 
common run of boys. He would not accept unquestion- 
ingly whatever his teacher told him. When the teacher 
complained that the pupil was indifferent to his lessons, 
the latter, it is said, replied that it is the study of divine 
knowledge that he preferred. It was, therefore, more from 
the saints and Sufis that he took his lessons than from the 
teacher at the school, 1 

“Thus while he was still a boy, the inward strugs!¢ 
had started in his mind to find out a path to realise ae 
supreme bliss. He expressed the views of his inner se 
when he was only nine years old, and when his parents 
tried to invest him with the sacred thread, he told oe 
people gathered there that it was futile to bear the sacre 
thread so long as man was a victim of his passions. He, 
therefore, wanted to bear the thread of divine love bY 
which he could have full control over his senses.”! 

Neither early marriage nor the various devices adop- 
ted by his father and uncles to divert Nanak’s attention 
from spiritual pursuits bore any fruit, While still in bis 
‘I. K. S. Narang and H. R. Gupta — History of Punjab, p. 48. 
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twenties he set out on the path of God-realization with a 
determination characteristic of a prophet. 

Like Kabir, Nanak was inspired by the idea that all 
religions are equal, in the sense that all of them speak of 
one God from whom has sprung the whole creation, and 
that the rituals and external formalism which had come 
to be associated with different religions were to be eschew- 
ed as impediments to a proper appreciation of religion and 
realisation of Godhead. The way to the realisation of the 
Supreme was through self-surrender, not through ceremo- 
nial piety or pilgrimages. Along with Kabir, he also affirm- 
ed the possibility of holy life in all religions. Gurū Nanak 
did not merely preach this doctrine, he also acted on it in 
his own life and, to a large extent, infused it in the be- 
liefs and the inner spirit of the Sikh faith, as the religion 
of his followers came to be known later. No wonder that 
Adi Granth, the Sikh scripture, contains the utterances of 
holy men of both Hinduism and Islam. 

While there was much in common between Nanak’s 
approach to human problems of the day and that of other 
saints in the North-East and the South, there were per- 
ceptible shades of difference between him and others in 
respect of putting the ideal of common brotherhood into 
practice. In case of Gura Nanak the preaching and practice 
of that ideal was largely governed by the peculiar condi- 
tions obtaining in the Punjab at that time. Unlike the 
great Acharyas of the South, who preached bhakti with 
Varanasi or Mathura as their headquarters, Nanak had to 
lay greater emphasis on a common society, a composite cul- 
ture and a unified approach to religion. Nowhere else, per- 
haps, had such a large number of Muslims settled as citi- 
zens of the country as in Punjab. The need to narrow the 
gulf between the two major communities was, therefore, 
more immediate there than anywhere else. The process of 
action and interaction in social and religious spheres had 
also brought out visible changes in the outlook of the 
people. Even if it is accepted that the Muslims were a 
privileged community, it cannot be denied that foreign in- 
vasions and disturbance of internal peace were as much a 
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politically orientated and for him the question of oe 
cal revolution did not arise. He thought of a social revo 
lution, a change based on ethical life and spiritual ace 
ence. “He sought to drive out all impediments and Lon- 
malities which came in the way of the purity of pe 
Ethics he regarded as the basis of religion; without nob a 
actions, without selfless service and without truth a 
piety, spiritual awareness was not possible. Once g ; 
became the mainspring of life, man was on the thres 0 
of spiritual experience. These two facets of life were a 
extricably united and without them Moksh (deliverance 
could not be achieved.”2 

Like other saint-poets Nanak also sought to ee 
‘his message to the people through devotional songs. wah 
poetry he has left behind is simple and unsophisticate 
content. It forms an important and integral part of the 
bhakti Kavya (poetry of the devotional era). His influ- 
ence was so profound that scores of his contemporaries 
and followers started composing in the language which 
Nanak had used. 

“Most of Gurū Nanak’s compositions are spiritual, al- 
though they also reflect abundantly and effectively the 
Social and political order of the time. In his compositions 
of both kinds, spiritual and temporal, the realisation of 
Beauty depends upon his own experiences of self-realisa- 
tion. His poetic creation is merely the expression of his 
inner self. And this is as it should be. If the sentiment 
does not originate from life itself, poetry cannot rid itself 
of artificialities. It must have its first impact on the 
“creator and then on the reader (or the listener).”3 

Here are a few of Nanak’s verses:— 


I 


It’s Savana, 
clouds and rain, 


O my heart, rejoice! 
The season of nimbus 
My body and soul yearn for my Lord. 
But my Lord is gone 


to foreign lands. 
2. Balwant Singh Anand — Q 


P uru Nanak: His Life, Time and Teach- 
MIS, Pp. 162-163. 
3. Ibid, 
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If He return not, I shall die pining for Him. 
The lightning strikes terror in my heart, 

I stand all alone in my courtyard 

In solitude and in sorrow. 


11 


When Thou art mine, my heart fills with pride, 
What can I be proud of, if Thou are not with me? 
Woman, smash thy bangles on thy bedstead, 
Break thy arms, break the arms of thy couch; 
Thy adornments hold no charms, 

Thy Lord is in another’s arms. 


II 


Were I given a hundred thousand tongues 
instead of one 
And the hundred thousand multiplied twenty-fold, 
A hundred thousand times would I say, and say again, 
The Lord of all the worlds is One. 
That is the path that leads, 
These are the steps that mount, 
Ascend thus to the Lord’s mansion 
And with Him be joined in unison. . 
The sound of the songs of heaven thrills 
The like of us who crawl, but desire to fly. 
O Nanak, His grace alone it is that fulfils, 
The rest is mere prattle, and a lie. 


IV 


The drop of water in the Sea, 

And the sea is in the drop of water: 

Who shall solve this riddle? 

Who knoweth the secret? 

He from Whom all creation came: 

He Who surveyeth that which He hath created; 
He, the Lord, is the One knower of the secret. 
And the man who understandeth this in his heart 
Is freed from human bondage, 
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Is made at one with the Lord. 

The Word leads to concentration, 

Concentration to knowledge, 

This is the riddle of the Guri’s Word. 

The eternal Light dwells in the human mind, 

And the human mind is the emanation of that Light, 
And our five senses become the Light’s disciples. 


Vv 
Conceit is the ruin of the soul, 
Anger in mind causes uproar; 
Lust makes satinic rage, 
Self-will undermines faith. 
Slander darkens the mind, 
Greed makes a man rapine; 
Adultery leads to infamy; 
Power breeds tyranny.’ 


VI 
IN SERVICE IS TRUE KNOWLEDGE 
If you desire to acquire true knowledge 
Make people’s welfare thy aim in life. 
When you master your five senses 
Life itself will become a pilgrimage. 
When the mind is stilled 
It hears the tinkle of dancer’s bells. 
What then can Yama do to thee? 
He who abandons desires 
Is the real sanyasi. 
He who has mastered passions 
Enjoys his body and is a true yogi. 
He who has compassion 
And looks within himself 
Is like a sky-clad Digambar hermit. 
For he has killed his self without killing anyone. 
O Nanak, he who knows Thy sportive ways 
Knows Thou art One but hath many disguises. 
(Translated by Khushwant Singh) 


4. All pieces translated by Dr, Trilochan Singh, 


CHAPTER 10 


THE SUFIS AND THEIR LITERARY WORKS 


The Sufis, the mystics of Islam came to India in the 
wake of the Muslim invasions from the North-West. 
Some of them had come and settled here even before the 
foundation of the Delhi Sultanate was laid. There is very 
little evidence, however, of missionary or Sufi activity in 
the South where on the Malabar coast the Arabs had set- 
tled much earlier. The main stream flowed into India 
from the North. 

As a cult, Sufism had sprung up in the first century 
of the Hegira in the lands overrun by the forces of Islam, 
from Spain to the Indus. “The pious and sincere fol- 
lowers of the Quran reproved the profane desires and 
ambitions of the faithful, who increased day by day, as 
New countries were conquered, and material prosperity 
Seemed to bring forgetfulness of God. Many, who regard- 
ed all external splendour and wealth as an infraction of 
the principles governing the true Islamic life, retired from 
the world to lead a life of abstinence and renunciation.” 

Sufism had to wait for two hundred years, however, 
to gain ground and play its role among the people of the 
new faith. In course of time new trends and developments 
came to surface which proved to be an added incentive to 
Sufism, “The influence of Greek thought had shaken the 
Very foundations of Islamic faith, and scepticism had be- 
Come the order of the day. To meet this situation the 
Muslim theologians had to justify their faith and dogma 
by logical disputations. This was a very favourable mo- 
Ment for the incubation of mystical doctrines, likely to 
give a spiritual satisfaction to troubled souls who cared 
More for the inner light than for external rituals, however 
ingeniously sought to be justified by argumentation,” 

1. Glimpses of Medieval Indian Culture. 
2. Ibid, p. 33. 
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Najib Ulah explains the genesis of Sufism thus: 

“There is no doubt that Sufism had its origin in the 
mystical verses of the Koran and in the tradition of 
Mohammed and his companions. But in the ninth century 
the great seat of Tasawwuf became Baghdad, where Hell- 
enistic philosophy, particularly metaphysics, was being 
translated and Christian monastic life and Hindu mysti- 
cism were becoming known. Thus Islamic Sufism was in- 
fluenced by all of these sources of ancient mysticism. The 
Muslims of Khurasan and Persia in particular, combining 
the memory of their pre-Islamic culture with the influence 
of Buddhism, Vedanta, Mazdaism and Manicheism, played 
a dominant role in the development of mysticism in Islam. 
This is why mystical literature particularly mystical 
poetry, is much more developed and sophisticated in 
Persian literature than in Arabic.” 

Starting with Bayazid (D. 875), a Persian thinker, 
the doctrine of Sufism soon acquired a foothold among the 
religious-minded and the educated. He preached monism, 
which succeeded in reinforcing orthodox Islam reestablish- 
ing the principle of unity. Bayazid was followed by other 
celebrated Sufis like Hallaj, Ghazzali, Jilani, Suhrawardy 
and Chishti. 

With the coming in of the representatives of leading 
schools of Sufis thought and their settling down at various 
centres where Islam had established itself, India became 
one of the great centres of Sufism. As in Iran, this reli- 
gious cult found a very congenial soil in India also. 
Though by the 11th century as many as twelve different 
orders of Sufis had sprung up in the Muslim word, in India 
only four of them gained a stable footing, namely, the 
Chisties, the Suhrawardies, the Qadaries and the Naqsh- 
Dane: In the Ain-i-Akbari, 14 orders of Sufis have been 
eS a though it is conceded that the above-mentioned 
our es were the most popular in India. i 
sf ae Sufis and their doctrine of unity of God and also 

anence was nothing new for India. All the patterns 


of th 
Ought and the theory of devotion that the different 
3. Islamic Literature, p. 151, 
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schools of Sufis propounded from time to time, found 
parallels in the various schools of Indian thought, parti- 
cularly Vedanta, Advaitavada and its other variants. This 
helped the Sufis as much as the people among whom they 
wanted to propagate. Before long the Sufis were able to 
have a large following of devotees not only from among 
Muslims but also from the Hindu community. It is pro- 
bably correct that the largest number of converts to Islam 
in India were got through the preachings and direct or 
indirect influence of the Sufis.+ 

Opinion is divided as to the foremost objectives of the 
Sufis in India. There is no doubt that they were con- 
cerned mainly with the nature of God and the means 
whereby He manifested Himself. Nevertheless some of 
the earlier Sufis were conservative and orthodox and took 
care to enjoin adherence to the Shariah, giving a secondary 
place to everything else. According to them the only test 
of one’s faith in and allegiance to Sufism was getting into 
the Islamic fold. The Misra brothers” in their contribu- 
tion included in the Encylopaedia of Literature have, for 
example, said: 

“The sympathetic presentation of Hindu stories and 
society, and selection of the Hindi language, made these 
productions unacceptable to Muslims; while their ultimate 
object of the spread of Islamic religion and culture made 
them disliked by Hindus. Thus good Sufi story books are 
now admired only by people fond of literature, but are 
otherwise neglected”. 

It will, however, be unfair to say that all the Sufi 
saints were of this view. It is believed that the two among 
the best known Sufi saints in India, Muin-ud-din Chisti of 
Ajmer and Nizam-ud-Din Aulia of Delhi, did not subscribe 
to this view and were interested in preaching the unity of 
God irrespective of one’s religious affiliations. This point 
is of some relevance for us became of the fact that the Sufis 
were the first to adopt the local or regional language for 
the propagation of their ideas. What is of importance is 


4. M. Mujeeb — The Indian Muslims, 
5. Misra Bandhu Vinod, 
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that they not only espoused the local language, particular- 
ly Hindi, but the form and content of the literature which 
they have left behind are also soaked in Indian traditions 
and ideals. They sought the medium of love stories based 
on Indian traditions for propagating their spiritual verities. 

Another fact to be emphasised is that though Sufism 
was of exotic origin, in India it got acclimatised. It adop- 
ted quite a few local religious traditions and social customs. 
It was much coloured by Hindu rituals, This has been 
accepted by a well-known orientalist like Arberry, who 
says: “The practice of many Hindu social customs (bid’at) 
is an Indian innovation not known in other Islamic coun- 
tries. Pilgrimages to shrines of the saint, giving offerings 
and making vows, burning chiragh, the oil lamp with a 
wick over the tomb of a saint, the partaking of sweets and 
food given as offerings on tombs and shrines of saints as 
sacred potions (tabarruk), are not indigenous to Islam, but 
a result of the influence of Hindu environment which has 
also resulted in veneration for the Muslim saint, gradually 
merging into such phrases as are hardly distinguishable 
from the saint-worship of Hinduism and the animistic 
phases of pagan primitive religious life.”6 

However, we are mainly concerned with the writings 
of the Sufis. Apart from allegorical tales, in some cases 
the Sufis hit upon historical themes for weaving out their 
romances. But in a way all the works of these poets can 
be classed as allegorical romances. The language is Pe!” 
fect Avadhi, the characters are Hindu, the situations are 
such as would fit into Indian traditions and the locale is 
purely Indian. 

The first Sufi poet that we know of, Mullah Daud 
flourished in the reign of Ala-ud-din Khilji. He is sup- 
posed to have been the author of Chandravati. Unfor- 
ee seg: has not yet been discovered. It is only 
know that eect Sehen Suf poets works toar ys 
by Mullah Daud. romance of this title was written 
— The next Sufi poet in chronological order is Kutban, 
6. Introduction to the History of Sufism, 
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who flourished in the latter half of fifteenth century. He 
wrote Mrigavati, an incomplete copy of which has been 
lately discovered. Mrigavati strikes a new line in Hindi 
poetry. The romance relates to the love of a prince of 
Chandragiri for the princess of Kanchangiri. After a good 
deal of persistent effort involving much rough and tumble, 
the prince succeeds in marrying the princess and thus 
getting his heart’s desire fulfilled. Though the entire story 
runs round a romance, it is allegorical in so far as the 
unremitting love between the hero and the heroine is sup- 
posed to be symbolic of God. The antics of the beloved 
are supposed to have been deliberately thought of in order 
to test the lover’s devotion and fidelity, whereas the per- 
severance of the lover is symbolic of the depth and earnest- 
ness of a devotee of God. Here and there we find in 
Mrigavati as also in other romantic tales of the Sufis, the 
play of the super-natural and the introduction of birds and 
animals to save a situation and to ensure continuity of the 
story. In spite of these features, some of which seem odd 
and are clearly the result of the magic lore of the Nathas 
and the Iranian influence, the romances are smooth, worth- 
reading and contain much of literary value. 

After Kutban’s Mrigavati comes the Madhumalati of 
Manjhan (16th century). This lively story is also yet to 
be discovered in full, but the incomplete manuscript that 
has been published gives a fairly good idea of the quality 
of Manjhan’s poetry, which is quite good. Madhumalati, 
the heroine of the story, has been likened to Nature in a 
typical pantheistic way: The other features of the story, 
the interludes involving sufferings, pangs of separation 
and perseverance are the same which are common to other 
works of Sufi poets. Though the theme of the story is en- 
tirely Indian, the style of narration, according to some 
Scholars, is more Assyrian and Persian than Indian,7 
INeverthelers the use of indigenous metre and chaste 
1 but make Madhumalatt comparable 


Avadhi language al aaa 
With similar love stories by other Hindi writers of the 


time. 


Tara a . H =g e. 
7. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi — Hindi Sahitya. 
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After these poets, comes the foremost and the best 
known Sufi Hindi poet, Malik Mohammad Jayasi (1492- 
1542), the author of Padmavat and Akharévat. He flou- 
rished during the reign of Sher Shah Suri. A saint him- 
self, Jayasi has mentioned Syed Ashraf and Sheikh Mohi- 
ud-din as his guris. His treatment of the love themes, his 
language and his knowledge of poetry, all of these entitle 
Jayasi to first place among the Sufi poets of Hindi. 

The Padmāvat is considered to be his best work. In 
fact it is the most outstanding literary work in all Sufi 
literature. This story is based partly on facts of history 
of Rajasthan and partly on Pauranic anecdotes, fables and 
mere imagination. The story of Padmini, the queen of 
Rana Bhim Singh of Chittor is too well known, although 
it has many variants so far as details are concerned. 
Jayasi has built up his story on the Padmini theme touch- 
ing it up here and there with his imagination and the needs 
of his spiritual cult, Sufism. The story of Padmāvat, in 
brief, is like this. 

Gandharvasen, the Raja of Sinhal Dwip had a 
daughter, Padmavati, renowned for her beauty. He was 
unable to find a suitable match for her. Gandharvasen 
had a very learned parrot who somehow fell into the 
hands of Ratansen, the Raja of Chittor. One day, Ratan- 
sen’s queen happened to ask the parrot if he had known 
any other woman in the world comparable with her in 
charms and feminine graces. The parrot, called Hiraman, 
at once mentioned Padmavati being her better. The jea- 
lous Chittor queen ordered the parrot out of her presence. 
The king somehow came to know of the story as narrated 
by the parrot. It was enough to make Ratansen restless 
for the hand of the Sinhal Dwip princess. 

With an army of Yogis, Ratansen reached Sinhal 
Dwip, guided by Hiraman. The parrot became an easy g0 
me => aes Padmavati to visit on some pre- 
ra wie at, w ae Ratansen was staying. On the ad- 
sen’s fort na i rae Sivenaptes tg ak ender 
sentenced aaa Her i Chee Yo ae 

. ere the yogis started their miracles 
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and invoked Siva for their patron’s security. They sur- 
rounded the fort and were victorious this time. Gand- 
harvasen was obliged to offer Padmavati to Ratansen in 
marriage. The newly-weds returned to Chittor happily 
along with their retinue. Now, it seems, someone hap- 
pened to narrate the entire incident to the Sultan of Delhi, 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The Sultan at once marched with his 
forces to Chittor and demanded Padmavati for his own 
harem. This is followed by the traditional story of Ratan- 
sen inviting Ala-ud-din, the latter capturing him by de- 
ceipt as the host came out to see off the guest and Padma- 
vati launching her strategem of agreeing to marry the 
Sultan and going over to his camp with 700 palanquins 
each carrying two warriors in it. This leads to a grim 
fight between the Rajput warriors and the Sultan’s army. 
Ratansen escapes in the melee. 

Reaching Chittor, Ratansen soon after invaded the 
territory of Kumbhalner. In the fight that ensued, both 
Ratansen and the Raja of Kumbhalner were killed. When 
Ratansen’s body was brought to Chittor, Padmavati and 
the other ranis of Ratansen entered the funeral pyre of 
their husband and committed sati. According to the story, 
Ala-ud-din was confronted with this scene when he inves- 
ted Chittor for a second time. ’ 4 

It would be clear from the story that for his theme 
Jayasi had drawn on several sources. Kalki Puran is one 
of them. There is nothing very extraordinary in the story, 
but it has become of great literary merit because of the 
manner of telling. 

Padméavat ever since it was discovered in 1886 has 
been a subject not only of keen study but also of critical 
assessment. Hindi critics differ as to whether it is an epic 
or just a narrative poem in the style of Persian masnavis, 
Though the controversy sounds more superficial than use- 
ful from the literary point of view, it has helped bring out 
certain literary features of the work. That in accordance 
with the Indian literary tradition, the Padméavat cannot 
be classed as an epic, few will deny. On the other hand 
it is also something more than a mere love narrative, Its 
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plot has certainly the magnitude worthy of an epic. “Co- 
pious descriptions of various aspects of life, cities, travels, 
marriages, festivities, births, deaths, court scenes, cam- 
paigns, sieges, duels, wars, description of weathers and 
seasons, of loves and frustrations and of religious practices 
normal and abnormal, fill its vast canvas and all this brings 
it in close proximity with an epic.”8 

But an epic like the Ramayana or Mahabharata has 
some other basic characteristics which the Padméavat lacks. 
In any case, it is no use being too rigid about classfying it 
as an epic or a narrative poem. It may well be taken as 
a mixture of the two. What really matters is the literary 
merit, which it has in abundance. In depicting the senti- 
ment of love, divine and human, and in delineating charac- 
ters, situations and sentiments, Padmavat must count 
among the foremost works of Hindi literature. The poet 
has succeeded in sublimating sensuous love to divine love 
to a remarkable degree. This is how he has described 
Padmavati’s feminine charms, j 

“Her beauty imparted to the various objects around 
her their desired charms; they were, as though, turned into 
mirrors to reflect the glory of her person. Those which re- 
ceived the impress of her eyes were turned into lotuses— 
the water received the crystalline purity of her body- 
Those that saw her pearly smiles were turned into swans, 
and the lustre of her teeth assumed the forms of rubies 
and diamonds.”? 

As for the language of Padmāvat and its poetic dic- 
tion, it has been hailed as “a monument of rare signifi- 
cance.” Jayasi has mostly used the language of the 
people, but the touch of his poetic genius enriched it. Here 
and there we get a glimpse of the poet’s personal beliefs 
and character in general. He was without doubt a pious 
Sufi whose love for the people prevented him from recogni- 
sing any communal differences. That he rose above nar- 
row communal considerations is proved by the fact that in 
the Padmavat he refers to the annexation of Chittor by 


8. Dr. Nagendra in Hindi Review, Apri 
9. Hindi Review, April, 1956.” 7 April, 1956. 
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Ala-ud-din Khilji as unlawful and he does not hesitate to 
express his own disapprobation of the Sultan’s act. 

In tone and treatment of the theme of love, the Pad- 
mavat is well comparable with the works of Christian mys- 
tics. Some critics have particularly discovered unusual 
Similarity between Jayasi and Edmund Spenser, author of 
the Faery Queene. Just like the English work, it has been 
said, the Padmavat is in the “domain neither of history nor 
of geography; it is in the land of the fairy, that is, mental 
Space.”!0 This is what Coleridge said about the Faery 
Queene. There is no doubt that the sentiments and 
thoughts expressed by the two on the subjects of love, 
beauty and life are almost identical. The comparison þet- 
Ween Jayasi and Spenser has been clinched in these sig- 
nificant words by a well-known Hindi critic: “Jayasi, like 
Spenser, excelled, in purely poetical qualities. He also 
influenced the succeeding poets who followed him, His 
poetry also, like that of Spenser, is a touchstone of poetic 
taste. Both Jayasi and Spenser had a sublime poetic vi- 
Sion and expressed it in musical and picturesque langu- 
age, ”11 

Some critics have rated Padmāvat so high as to make 
it a model for Tulsidas for writing Rāmacharitmānas. Says 
M. Mujeeb, for example, that Tulsidas had “Jayasi’s Pad- 
māvat before him as a model. He wrote in the same lan- 
guage, Avadhi, the form of Hindi spoken in the region. 
Tulsidas used a larger number of Sanskrit words, and is, 
therefore, assumed to have a more literary style....” (The 
Indian Muslims, page 321). Since Mujeeb has cited no re- 
ference, it is not possible to say on what basis he has made 
the above observation. One even moderately familiar with 
both Padmavat and Rémacharitmanas would find it hard to 
Subscribe to that view, for a gifted poet though Jayasi was, 
it would not be fair to compare him with Tulsidas who 
Wrote much more and whose Maras is a full-fledged epic, 
Many times more comprehensive and wider in its sweep 


than Padmavat. 

pee a ae 

10. Hriday Narain Singh — Hindi Review, July, 1956. 
11. Ibid. 
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Ahmed (born 1604 A.D.) is another Sufi poet known 
for his dohaés and savaiya. His is said to have been the 
author of Rasa-Vinod, a work of erotic import written in 
the Sufi style, but Rasa-Vinod is still to be discovered. l 

Usman (born 1613 A.D.) another poet was a resi 
dent of Ghazipur. His best known work is Chitravalt, 
which is an allegorical love story like the work of any 
‘other Sufi poet. Usman has meticulously followed the 
style of Jayasi, both with regard to metre and descrip- 
tions. ; A 

A Hindu Sufi poet, Puhukar has been mentioned ibe 
the Shiv Singh Saroj. A resident of district Mainpuri in 
‘U.P., Puhukar flourished during the earlier half of the 
sixteenth century, and appears to have received J ahangir £ 
patronage. In his work, Rasratan he has devoted quite a 
few pages to the Moghul emperor’s panegyric. Thereafter 
he starts his allegorical love story based on unalloyed imaz 
gination. In respect of the narration, characterisation and 
general treatment of the theme, Rasratan is not much 
different from the works of other Sufis of his time. Only 
its language is Brajbhasha instead of Avadhi. It is sur- 
mised that Puhukar wrote it around 1616 A.D.” 

Rasratan is an epic poem consisting of nine chapters 
or cantos containing 2,800 stanzas. It is considered to be 
of great literary value, for it is the first Sufi work in Braj- 
bhasha. The language is, however, dominated by Shrina- 
gāra, erotic flavour. 

Sheikh Nabi (born 1620 A.D.) was a contemporary 
of Usman. He lived in a village near Jaunpur. In his 
Gyandeep, he has narrated the romance between Raja 
Gyandeep and Rani Devyani. 

Jatmal (born 1624 A.D.) was another Hindu Sufi, a 
Jain to be correct. He was a resident of Lahore. Two 
of his works, Gorā Bādal Kī-Bāt and Premlatā Chaupar 
have so far been discovered. The literary merit of his 
poetry is considered to be of just average quality. 

Another poet, Premi was a Kashmiri Sufi. A hand- 
written manuscript of his work Prem Prakash has been 
12. Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Vol. 66, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
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found. His language leans more towards Khari Boli than 
Avadhi. Regional influences are also discernible in the 
works of both, Premi and Jatmal. 

Qasam Shah (born 1732 A.D.), a resident of Darya- 
bad in Oudh, wrote Hansjawahir, a story depicting the 
love affair between Raja Hans and Jawahir. 

Nur Mohammed (born 1745 A.D.) was a resident of 
Jaunpur. A great scholar of Persian, he was drawn to- 
wards Avadhi for writing and inspiration. In his work 
Indravati he has generally followed the style and the way 
of presentation of the author of Padmavat. 

Fazal Shah (born 1749 A.D.) was a poet in the darbar 
of Pratap Singh, the Raja of Chattarpur. For a change, the 
hero and the heroine of his work, Prem-rattan are Muslims, 
namely, Nur Shah and Mahemunir. The narration and 
the love theme are more or less similar to those of other 
Sufi works. 

Ashi or Maulana Shah Abdul Alim Ashi (born 1844 
A.D.), probably the last of the Sufi writers, was a poet 
of considerable fame and merit. No complete work of his 
has so far been discovered, but his dohas, discovered only 
recently depicting the meeting of lovers and the pangs of 
Separation, are of high literary merit. 


CHAPTER 11 


TULSIDAS AND THE LITERATURE OF 
RAMA BHAKTI SCHOOL ii 


Devotion to Rama, historically speaking, goes back to 
the post-Vedic period in India. The ancient religion, my- 
thology and history combined to build up the Rama legend. 
It was further strengthened by the spread of the Aryan 
influence. The fight between Rama and Ravana forms an 
integral part of the story of the Aryans’ success over their 
opponents in India. With the passage of time, the histori- 
cal aspect of the episode got dimmed. The pro- 
cess of vesting it with deep religious significance 
was initiated by Valmiki and other writers notably 
Kamban in the South. If there was any draw- 
back in the delienation of Rama’s divine character at the 
hands of Valmiki, it was more than made up by Tulsidas 
who in his Ramacharitmanas depicts Rama not just as a 
hero or an ideal human being, an ideal son, brother, hus- 
band or king, but as a Divine being. After Tulsidas, the 
hero of the Ramayana came to acquire the status of God. 
It seems Tulsidas did so partly because of his own devo- 
tion and deep attachment and partly because of the way 
the Buddhist writers and after them the Jain scholars had 
depicted Rama in their writings.! In the ‘Dashratha J atak’ 
and the various Rémayana-based stories written by the J ain 
monks in Prakrit and Apabhramsa, it is merely the histo- 
rical aspect which has been high-lighted and that too in 
a manner that serves to provide a favourable background 
to the propagation of their own faith. 

The wave of the bhakti movement spear-headed in the 
North by Ramananda may have also provided a helpful 
clue to Tulsidas. To Ramananda it was not very relevant 
to lay stress on the Nirguna or Saguna aspect of Rama 
bhakti. As long as people could be drawn towards his 
preachings and share his religious fervour, he felt fully 
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satisfied. His disciples were free to interpret Rama in 
any manner they liked so long as they felt drawn towards 
Him as an object of worship and devotion. Kabir and his 
associates and followers, as we have seen, conceived Rama 
as a formless God whereas for Tulsidas and his followers, 
the various qualities and achievements of Rama were sym- 
bolic of divinity and they worshipped Rama as saguna 
God. 


The foremost poet of the Rama Bhakti school, Tulsi- 


das is supposed to have been born in Rajapur or Soron in 
Uttar Pradesh in 1532 A.D. Early in life he developed 
a religious attitude and was initiated by his preceptor into 
Rama bhakti. The poet has expressed his gratitude in his 
own words towards his guru, though unfortunately, he has 
not named him. Thereafter Tulsidas got married. He 
was literally damned in a fair wife. For a time, all his 
devotion seems to have been transformed into carnal love 
for her. The story goes that Tulsidas swerved from the 
righteous path and looked stranded. The fetters of matri- 
mony seemed to be too tight, but it was just a passing 
phase. The bondage itself granted him release, though 
unwittingly. For, when Tulsidas once followed his wife, 
whose separation was unbearable for him, to her father’s 
house and surprised her at the dead of night with his pre- 
sence, she played into the hands of destiny and rebuked 
him for his blind attachment to flesh. “Such a devotion 
to Rama”, she is reported to have said, “would free you 
from the ills of worldliness and secure your emanci- 
pation.”? 

This was a turning point in Tulsidas’s life and there- 
after he obliged his fair wife by turning a perfect devotee 
of Rama. His devotion spontaneously flowered into 
poetry, He is credited with the authorship of 31 books. 
of which, it is a pity only 12 are available, namely (1) 
Rama Lilanahachhu, (2) Ramagya Prashna, (3) Jānakī- 
mangala, (4) Ramacharitamanas, (5) Parvatimangala, (6) 
Gitavali (7) Krishna Gitavali, (8) Vinayapatrika, (9) 


2. S. N. Sharma — The Jewel of Hindi Literature, 
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Barvai, (10) Dohavali (11) Kavitavali, and (12) Hanu- 
manbahuk.3 

The magnum opus of Tulsidas is, however, Raémacha- 
ritmanas. It is the life story of Rama as narrated by Val- 
miki in his Ramayana with slight modifications. This great 
work reflects the poet’s maturity and well-settled views 
on life and religion. The Manas has been adjudged as the 
best Hindi work with devotion as the theme and as one of 
the best epics in any tongue anywhere. No other book has 
made such a deep impact on the minds of the people in 
the North. It has in fact been an integral part of people’s 
lives and their socio-religious make-up these four hundred 
years. It presents Rama as an ideal man in all respects, 
as a son, as a brother, as a husband, as a friend, as a war- 
rior and as a king. With all uncommon virtues and 
qualities vested in him it would be logical to think that 
the hero of the Manas is a divine or superhuman person. 
For Tulsidas, Rama is an incarnation of God (Vishnu), 
pure and simple. The many anecdotes, turns and twists, 
ups and downs in the life story of the hero lend substance 
to this central idea. On the religious and philosophical 
plane, the story of Ramacharitmanas is flawless and of ex- 
ceptional merit as a piece of literature. Indian and some 
foreign critics think that there is a close parallel between 
“Manas? and Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost? For instance, H. C. 
Kala says: 

“Tulsi and Milton had much in common, especially in 
their outlook on life. Both believed in a life with spiri- 
tuality and truth as the dominant note. Both believed in 
an eternal struggle between good and evil, and in the ulti- 
mate triumph of good. Both wanted man to renounce 
greed and lust and lead a life of purity and piety. 

“The two classics are similar in another way. Both 
draw on old classical tales for their theme and subject- 
matter, ' If Tulsi repeated the story of Rāma and Ravana, 
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of some bilingual scholars, even the Paradise Lost. It is 
an immaculate combination of art and thought; it is devo- 
tion presented in a supremely aesthetical way. The lan- 
guage used is simple and effective; the choice of words 
shows a love for rhyme and rhythm. Very few in letters 
have couched high philosophical truths in as commonplace 
an idiom as Tulsi.’* 

The Manas is unique not only because of its literary 
merit and the form in which the sotry has been presented 
but also because of the theme and the subject-matter of 
the story. It has been said that if one were to draw an 
ideal picture of any house-holder and of any of one’s near 
relatives, it is impossible to improve upon the picture that 
Tulsidas has drawn of all of these in different situations 
in the course of his story. Apart from Rama, the charac- 
terisation of Bharat, Sita, Lakshman and Kaushalya are 
equally superb. 

The language of the Manas is elegant Avadhi. The 
selection of words and idioms, though simple and dignified, 
is in keeping with the theme and every situation in the 
story. In portraying human feelings and presenting a 
life-like picture of a given situation, Tulsidas has no peer 
in Hindi. He has set a standard and reached a height in 
this respect which no subsequent writer of this theme has 
been able to surpass. It is for this reason that Grierson 
has described Tulsidas as the ‘greatest public leader of 
India after the Buddha.” 

One of the most moving descriptions one comes across 
in the Manas is that of Chitrakoot which Rama, Lakshman 
and Sita touched during their exile. Describing this spot 


Tulsidas says: 

Chitrakut is the lovely wishing-tree 

That removes all grief 

And dispels the evils of Kaliyug. 

The fair land at its base 

Is the soil laid down by the gardener to 

protect its roots 

—__ aaa aaa a 


4. Times of India, 31 July, 1957. 
5. Hazari let: Dwivedi, Hindi Sahitya, p. 221, 
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And the outlying ring of lordly forest is its 
protective fence. 
The river Mandakini as gardeneress, 
Waters it with her splendid waters 
Tainted, but not too much, by the sins of the 
bathers below. 
The pointed peaks and promotories are its branches, 
The woods and copses its leaves, 
The cascading water-falls are its wafted fragrance 
Emptied, like perfume of sandal-wood upon the 
breeze. 
The excellent ascetics inhabiting the caves 
Are the cuckoos, parrots and bees that freequent its 
foliage. 
Their spiritual practices are its blossoms. 
And its fruits are the four ends of life. 
Its shade destroys the fierce sunlight of repeated 
births and deaths. 
Its powers were firmly established by the Lord of 
Janaki. 
The fortunate pilgrims realising many a heart-felt h 
wis. 
Are the handsome travellers resting at its base. 
Its sap is the one real Essence, 
Raised above qualities, action and time, Sita, Rama 
and Lakshman 
Are its gracious patrons and protectors, O Tulsidas, 
If thou desirest to acquire love for the feet of Rama, 
Resort to this holy mountain 
Observing spiritual discipline. 
Today I have been at thy door since dawn. 
Taking notice of nothing and nobody 
I have been weeping continuously; 
All I ask is a crust.6 


No less superb is the description of Nature and the 


seasons. It is in keeping with India’s literary tradition 
6. The Jewel of Hindi Literature, pp. 116-117. 
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but with a distinctive touch of the Tulsi genius. Describ- 
ing the rainy season, he says:— 

“The clouds rain lowering over the earth 

Just as stoop down (become humble) the 

wise men with their learning 

The rain-drops’ blows are borne (by) the hills 

As the wicked people’s words the good men bear.” 

“The green earth is covered with grass 

(Due to this) the path cannot be distinguished 

Just as by the spread of hypocritical creeds 

Are obscured the sacred books.”7 


At the time of her swayamvara, Sita comes out, looks 
round and sees Rama and other aspirants present. The 
portrayal of Sita’s inner thoughts is as captivating as it is 


realistic: 
She watched Rama’s form and, beseeching the gods, 
All her courage and hope she assembled; 
Her eyes filled with tears from her love; in the thrill 
Of her longing her whole body trembled. 
She thought of her father’s dread vow with mind 

troubled, 

and on Rama’s grace contemplation re-doubled; 
“Alas! This my father’s rash oath none can cross, 
“Tho’ twas made without thinking of gain or loss. 
“No counsel was given from fear by his minister, 
“Such things’ mong wise men are evil and sinster. 
“Thunderbolt-like is the bow, big and weighty: 
“Tender that dark young form for task so mighty. 
“Can flower pierce diamonds? Not e’en in dreams. 
“O God, give assurance, for hopeless it seems. 
“This whole vast assembly is out of its mind; 
“In you, Siva’s bow, alone hope new I find: 
“Cast your weight on the people, th’ll bear 
“And looking on Rama, be light as a feather.” 
To Sita, so worried and pressed in her soul, 
The seconds seemed ages, time seemed not to roll. 


7. Ibid. 
8. An Anthology of Indian Literatures, pp. 271-72. 
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Besides its literary excellence, the Manas is the most 
brilliant and unquestionably the most popular treatise on 
devotion to God. The highest virtues such as truthful- 
hess, patience, non-violence, forgiveness, generosity, de- 
tachment, control of the senses, purity and service to hu- 
manity which are the components of Indian ethics and 
culture have found their rightful place in this great epic. 

At a time when in spite of the wave of bhakti, there 
was a lot of hair-spliting and controversy in the domain 
of religion, Tulsidas tried, through his Ramacharitmanas 
to inculcate the feeling of tolerance and love in the hearts 
of people adhering to different faiths and beliefs. He 
sought to do it by creating the magnificent personality of 
Rama in whom he combined some of the characteristics 
emphasised by Saivites, Vaishnavites and Shaktas, a BEN 
sonality whose greatness could on no account be question- 
ed. He was able to bring about an atmosphere of fellow- 
feeling, tolerance, love and service to humanity. There 1s 
no character in this great work which is not imbued with 
the spirit of sacrifice for higher ends. Being of the high- 
est calibre these characters can serve as models of society 
for people’s inspiration and emulation. 

Tulsidas is incomparably superb in the use of Avadhi 
as the medium of poetry, though he was quite proficient in 
using Brajbhasha also. His Gitdvali and Krishna Gitavali 
are excellent examples of Brajbhasha poetry at its best. 
Gitavali is a highly personal poem: ostensibly it purports 
to be an eye-witness account of all that happened in Ayo- 
dhya and elsewhere. Tulsidas loves to imagine as if he 
saw the whole scene depicted in the Ramayana unroll itself 
before his eyes. His faith and devotional fervour lend a 
touch of intimacy and authenticity to the narration. The 
poem opens with a description of Rama’s birth: 


“At dawn I went to the Lord of Avadh’s door, P 
When the King came out with the child in his arms. - 


And this devotee’s concei 


i t is maintained even in passages 
which are really abstract 


commentaries rather than a nar- 
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ration by a simple device: the repetition of the poet's 
name, recurring like a trade-mark after every few verses: 
“Thus, Raghuvir, knowing his dear one’s tiredness, 
Says Tulsi, sat long removing thorns from her feet.” 
and 
“Whenever a being is born in this world, 
Then, Tulsi, he is burnt by the three fires.” 


The dimension of the poem is constantly shifting, as 
the poet speaks alternately to his audience, to himself, or 
to some deity. Equally fascinating is the collection of 
poems in Vinaya-Patrika and Kavitavali. There is no con- 
nected narration in the latter work, although it also relates , 
to certain aspects of the Rama story. 

And, now, something from the Kavitavali, which vies 
with the Manas in portraying Rama as an Ideal Man. Here 
is a piece from the scene of Rama’s exile: 


When from the city came forth Raghuvira’s lady 

She set but two paces on the road with courage, 

On her forehead glistened drops of perspiration and 

her sweet lips went dry. 

Then she enquired, ‘How much farther must we go 
now? 

When can we put up a little shelter made of leaves? 

Seeing his wife thus sadly discomforted, 

from her husband’s eyes most beautiful tears flowed 
forth. 

‘Lakshman has gone for water, he’s but a boy, dear, 

Let us stand in the shade an hour to await him, 

I will wipe your sweat and fan you, 

and wash those feet scorched by the burning sand!’ 

Thus Raghuvir, knowing his dear one’s tiredness, 

Says Tulsi, sat long removing thorns from her feet, 

While Janaki seeing her Lord’s love 

was thrilled in body and her eyes 

filled with tears.’ 


The first half of Kavitavali is in the form of an epic 


a ga E BAM NT 
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description of episodes in Vishnu’s life as Rama: his child- 
hood, the trial of strength in which he wins his bride, Sita, 
the abduction of Sita by Ravana and her rescue. It is fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the rescue of Sita by Hanuman, 
and the revenge of Rama on Ravana. Hanuman runs the 
length and breadth of Lanka setting fire to it with the 
burning rags that Ravana has improvidently tied to his 
tail. 

“He twirled his tail and time on time he shook it, 

Throwing off sparks like candy-drops, 

boiling Lanka in his syrup.” 


The latter half of Kavitaévali, is contemplative in cha- 
racter. “It consists of Tulsi’s meditations on Rama’s glory 
and power, and songs of praise to him and other deities. 
The meditations are largely autobiographical, and they 
display a degree of introspection and self-analysis, which 
is not common in Indian classical literature. This may be 
explained by the fact that Tulsi was an old man (Kavitd- 
vali was his last major work before he died at the age of 
80) and was probably ill, for there is known to have been 
a pestilence raging in Banaras at the time.’ 

Though essentially a poet, Tulsidas is a great devotees 
and a builder of society. His own life and much more 
than that the Rémacharitmanas and his other works moul- 
ded the thinking of the people into highly constructive 
channels. The over-all effect of this was harmony and 
all-round religious tolerance, 

Tulsidas firmly believed that man attained happiness 
only if his actions were in accord with the will of God. 
He therefore used his unusual perceptiveness and extra 
ordinary poetic gifts to awaken and develop love of God 
in man. Yet, instead of stressing the form or mere exter- 
nal observances, he laid stress on moral behaviour. He 
believed morality to be the foundation of religion. Though 
an uncompromising believer in God, he firmly believed 
<i> >= aa AN 


10. Jeremy Hammad — Review of Allchin’s English rendering of 
Ramacharitmanas, published by UNESCO. 
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that the true measure of love for God is man’s behaviour 
towards man. 

“Parhit saris dharam nahin bhai, 

Parpira sam nahin adhamai.” 


(“There is no religion higher than promoting man’s 
happiness. And there is no depravity lower than causing 
pain to others.’’) : 

Historians have expressed the view that Manas can be 
counted among factors which go to mould people’s destiny. 
Some of them have assessed quite high Tulsida’s contribu- 
tion to human welfare. The British historian, Vincent 
Smith in his Life of Akbar writers about Tulsidas: 

“His name is found neither in Ain-i-Akbari nor in any 
other writings of Muslim chroniclers of the time. Nor 
will it be found in the writing of any Europeans of the 
time, which are based on accounts of court historians writ- 
ten in Parsian. Yet, for the vast masses of his country- 
men, predominantly Hindu, he was the greatest Indian of 
the time, greater even than Emperor Akbar. For, through 
his poetry he had conquered and ruled the hearts of crores 
of his countrymen—a conquest incomparably bigger, more 
complete, more lasting and more significant than all the 
transient victories of Akbar’s arms.” 

In addition to being a great poet anda confirmed de- 
votee, Tulsidas was a redoubtable religious and social in- 
tegrator. His contribution in stabilizing the socio-reli- 
gious trends of his times through his literary works was 
great enough to earn for him the sobriquet of one of the 
builders of medieval India. His appearance on the Hindi 
literary scene was an epoch making event. Much has al- 
ready been said about his literary genius and the great con- 
tribution he made to the development of Hindi. In that 
respect he had no near second, Poets like Surdas and 
Jayasi too were great in their own way, but while the scope 
of the literary production of the latter poets was restricted 
and confined only to the delineation of some aspects of 
human nature, the works of Tulsidas are truly universal 


in scope. There is no aspect of human nature, no situa- 
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tion or sentiment known to worldly life which he has not 
touched upon in his monumental work, Ramacharitmanas 
and other writings. In the matter of language, the use of 
suitable similes, description of Nature, characterisation and 
providing a convincing background to Rama’s divinity and 
a rational basis for devotion, Tulsidas has no parallel in 
Hindi, and indeed few rivals in other languages. 


Other Devotees of Rama Bhakti: 


As a literary figure Tulsidas can only be compared 
with a banyan tree which provides a lot of shade but under 
which nothing grows. His literary out-put, particularly 
the Ramacharitmanas cast such a spell on contemporary 
writers that many works on the Rama theme appeared 
after him. It is said that the number of such works in 
Hindi is not less than fifty-seven, of which a few are 
worthy of note! Yet the fact remains that the Manas 
and the personality of Tulsidas completely over-shadowed 
and dwarfed all subsequent works of Rama bhakti. We 
shall, however, touch upon some of those works and their 
authors. 

One of the disciples of Ramananda was Anantananda 
who distinguished himself as a devotee of Rama and is sup- 
posed to have not only written a good bit but also dons 
much to popularise that school of bhakti. Anantananda’s 
disciple Krishnadas Payahari is better known both as 4 
writer and a devotee. For our purpose, however, only 
Agradas (1577), a disciple of Payahari need be taken into 
Account, for we know him as the author of four literary 
works—Hitopadesh Upkhan Bavani, Dhyan Manjari, Rama- 
Dhyan Manjari and Kundaliyan. These works are of con- 
siderable literary merit and are marked by the art and 
delicacy of expression which go well with devotion. Agra- 
das was obviously influenced by the devotees of the 
Krishna cult also for, like them he has devoted considerable 
Space to the description of the various stages in the life of 
Rama. On the model of Krishnalecla he attempted 4 
description which subsequently came to be as known as 
11. Dhirendra Verma — Hindi Sahitya. 
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Ramaleela. 

One of Agradas’s disciples was Nabhadas, the author 
of the famous Bhaktamal, which was the first literary work 
of its kind, containing the life history and literary output 
of 200 devotees preceeding him. This work has ever since 
been looked upon as one of the source books for all histo- 
rians of Hindi literature. Indeed it was considered so im- 
portant from the literary point of view and of such great 
historical significance that in subsequent years its transla- 
tions appeared in quite a few regional languages. We 
definitely know that its Bengali, Marathi and Oriya edi- 
tions are available. Incidentally, the Bengali edition of 
Bhaktamél is of particular importance because it was on 
its basis that Rabindranath Tagore wrote his famous verses 
on Kabir, Surdas, Tulsidas and other devotees. 

After Nabhadas comes his disciple, Priyadas, who 
wrote a fairly good commentary on Bhaktamal. He was a 
scholar of note, a fact which is confirmed by his other work 
recently unearthed, namely Ashtayam. This work appears 
to have been written both in poetry as well as in prose. 
Since it is one of the earliest specimens of Brajabhasha 
prose, it has its own importance from the historical point 
of view. 

Krishnadas Payahari referred to earlier is supposed to 
have written good many devotional verses, but only one 
of his works has so far been discovered. It is Raja Yoga. 
His influence, however, spread far and wide so that he 
came to have a number of disciples who were initiated into 
the bhakti cult by him. 

In his life-time, Tulsidasa’s devotional poetry, parti- 
cularly his Raémacharitmanas inspired bhaktas who hap- 
pened to come into contact with him. One of them was 
Jaswant of Maharashtra, who came later on to be known 
as Sant-Jan Jaswant. In all probability, Jaswant hailed 
from Goa. As a result of his contact with Tulsidasa he 
became a devout devotee of Rama and wrote devotional 
Poetry in Hindi. 

Another fruitful contact of the celebrated author of 
Manas was Anandram of Hissar who seems to have met 
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Tulsidasa during the latter’s visit to Kurushetra. Anand- 


ram’s devotional fervour turned him into a good poet. j 


Vachana-Vinod and Kok Manjari are supposed to have been 
written by him.!! 

Keshavdas who was the author of Rāmachandrika 
(1658) has also been considered by some writers as a 
follower of Rama bhakti. There is no doubt Rāmachand- 
rika deals with the life story of Rama and is a work in the 
Tulsi tradition, but for assessing Keshavadas, it is not of 
much significance. It was his other works dealing with 
rhetorics and poetics which made Keshava famous, credit- 
ing him to be the initiator of the scholastic or erotic school 
of Hindi poetry. It will, therefore, be appropriate to deal 
with Keshavdas in a subsequent chapter when we discuss 
the Reetikaal poetry. 

It has to be noted that in course of time Rama bhakti 
was influenced by Krishna bhakti. To cater to the require- 
ments of human nature Rama bhakti gradually developed 
all the traits like Ramaleela, worship of Sita and tamper- 
ing devotion with sweetness (madhurya-bhava) and per- 
sonal love, which have been a prominent feature of Krishna 
bhakti. It is not surprising that only a hundred years 
after Tulsidas the devotees of Rama set up a sect known 25 
‘Sva-Sukhi’ or ‘Sakhi’ Sampradaya (sect). The main em- 
phasis of the new sect was on investing Rama devotion 
with madhurya-bhava, that is, the sentiments of sweet COM” 
panionship and devotion to Sita. Literary works on Rama 
and Sita which appeared in the 18th century have more 
or less the same features which mark the relationship bet- 
ween Krishna and Radha. The approach to devotion ane 
the manner of worship of the Krishna and Rama bhaktt 
schools became common, if not indistinguishable, from each 
other. This development received considerable literary 
support from devoted writers like Premsakhi (1734), 
Janaki Rasiksaran (18th century) Kripanivas (18th cen- 


tury) Shivnath Sinhaju (1735), Ra 6 

; Rā 19th cen 
tury) and some others. ) macharandas ( 
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CHAPTER 12 


< LITERATURE OF KRISHNA BHAKTI SCHOOL 


: . Worship of Krishna too, like Rama bhakti, has an old 
tradition behind it. Like Rama, Krishna also has been 
considered as an incarnation of Vishnu since ancient times. 

* By picking up references to Krishna in the Puranas, the 
Mahabharata, the Prakrit Satsais of the first century A.D. 
and in various Sanskrit works of the ancient and early 
medieval times, the above view can be well substantiated. 
After Jayadeva’s Geetagovinda and Vidyapati’s “padas” of 
exceptional charm, the tradition of Krishna bhakti crossed 
the regional limits and sectarian affiliations and became a 
country-wide vogue. 

The wave of Vaishnavism, we saw, rising from the 
South engulfed Eastern, Western and Northern India in its 
wake, It put Krishna bhakti squarely on a national pedes- 
tal, But while comparing it with Roma bhakti one diffe- 
rence to to be noted. While Rama came to be acknowledg- 
ed as an incarnation of Vishnu and was invested with 
divinity from the earliest times, Krishna bhakti took a few 
centuries more to come up to the level of that popular ac- 
ceptability. Upto the twelfth century this distinction bet- 
ween the two concepts is so clear that it would be no exag- 
geration to describe it as a contrast. It is worth consider- 
ing how Krishna bhakti which till the twelfth century 
came in for no more than casual, if respectful, mention in 
the works of Kalidas (fifth century) Bharavi (sixth cen- 
tury), Bana Bhatt (seventh century) and Bhavabhuti 
(eight century) became almost a popular rage during and 
after the twelfth century. Should we give the whole 
credit for it to Jayadeva and his Geetagovinda or should 
Vidyapati be credited with carrying it to those heights of 
Popularity on the wings of his four hundred or so inimi- 
table padas? 

How Gopal Krishna, the hero of the Vrishni Kshatri- 
yas of Sursen (Mathura region) became the beloved leader 
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of the whole country making a deep impress on Indian lite- 
rature, music and religious beliefs, is, to say the least, an 
astounding development.! It poses a question which can 
best be answered by dealing at some length with the in- 
herent nature of Krishna bhakti and the devotional litera- 
ture that has sprung up from it in Indian languages, parti- 
cularly Hindi. 3 
For our purposes, the starting point of Krishna bhakti 
is the work of Vallabhacharya whose commentaries On 
Brahmasiitra, the Upanishads and the Gita paved the way 
for Vaishav bhakti based on devotion to Krishna. He 
enunciated the doctrine of devotion to Krishna as Puru- 
shottam, the ideal being. This invited stress on the world- 
ly life of Krishna at all stages, as a child, as a cowherd, as 
a lover of gopīs and as the most cherishable and eee 
ful God. This doctrine with its appeal to human hear 
and feelings found ready material to work upon in the 
works of Jayadeva and Vidyapati. God’s compassion or 
mercy became for Vallabhacharya and his followers the 
highest desideratum. This divine compassion they looke 
upon as the most potent source of virtuous life and indee 
survival itself. ith 
Krishna bhakti has otherwise much in common wi 
Rama bhakti and basically both enjoin devotion to 2 pai 
sonal God in human form. The devotees of the Krishna 
cult however widened the scope of their devotion by En 
ing bhakti a matter of not only emotion, bringing merely 
reverence and awe into play, but also a kind of seo 
feeling, a kinship between themselves and Krishna. “Tais 
new bhakti was an emotion which impelled the bhakta, t 
devotee to worship the Lord, to seek him everywhere, to 
yearn for him, to quarrel with him, to remove the distance 
which reverence implies; in short, to love him passionately 
as one would a human lover.’2 
To these devotees a purely philosophical or metaphy- 


Sical approach was not enough. They brought worldly 


AOAN z e; 
1. Sen Shastri — History of Hindi Language and Literatur 


2. K. M. Munshi — Gujarat and Its Literature, p. 115. 
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attachments and the feeling of love into play in expressing 
their devotion to Krishna. As said earlier, their main 
source of inspiration was the Bhāgavata, as interpreted by 
Jayadeva and Vallabhacharya. Pure bhakti had been de- 
fined in the Bhagavata in these words: 

“As the wingless nestlings wait for the mother, as the 
hungry calves long to be suckled, as the love-lorn damsel 
waits for her lover, so, lotus-eyed, does my mind yearn for 
thee... To hear about Vishnu, to sing of Him, to remem- 
ber Him, to fall at His feet, to worship Him, to bow to Him, 
to serve Him, to be His friend, to dedicate oneself to Him 
is the nine-fold bhakti. 

“To the gopis, (says Krishna), the nights when I, their 
lover, went about with them in Vrindavana were like flit- 
ting moments, but when I left them their nights were end- 
less as cycles. In this way, hundreds who knew not My 
real Self loved Me only as their Lover, and attained to Me, 
the Parabrahman.”? 

The sect which Vallabhacharya founded came to be 
known as pushtimarg. Love for Krishna and devotion to 
Him was the hallmark of the tenets of this sect. During 
his stay in the North, particularly in Mathura, Vallabha- 
charya was able to influence a large number of people who 
began to subscribe to his religious teachings. His succes- 
sor was his own son, Vitthalnath, who is said to have com- 
pleted the commentaries on the scriptures begun by his 
father. In his efforts to give practical shape to his father’s 
teachings and to further the cause of Krishna bhakti, Vit- 
thalnath hit upon music as the right medium. He select- 
ed eight devotees for the purpose. These devotees, who 
Came to be known as Ashtachhap, were well versed in 
music and were expected to project the life story of 
Krishna in song for the benefit of the people. The first 
Poet to have done it is supposed to be Vishnudas who flou- 
Yished about eighty years before Surdas, during the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Apparently he was influen- 
ced by the writings of Vidyapati and also the teachings 


3. Ibid. 
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of Vallabhacharya. Two of Vishnudas’s works have lately 
come to light—Snehleela and Rukmini Mangal. 

The best known among these saint-singers was Surdas, 
the blind poet, whose religious fervour and gifts of poesy 
very well matched the intensity of his devotion. Other 
members of the group of eight also made their contribu- 
tion to the propagation of the cult, but the contribution 
that Surdas made has ever been assessed as the highest. 
His devotional lyrics depicting the child Krishna’s frolics 
and pranks, his amours with the gopis and the maidens of 
Vrindavana and his other qualities of omnipotence and 
omniscence are the most prized treasure of Hindi literature. 
In sheer mellifluence and sweetness, Surdas’s lyrics still 
remain unsurpassed. 

As is the case with other leading poets like Kabir and 
Tulsidas, about Surdas also we have no authentic infor- 
mation as regards the exact place and time of his pirth. 
Whatever little we know about him is largely based 0” 
the Bhaktamal of Nabhadas, though references to vita 
facts even in that book are inadequate and cryptic. 

_ It is generally believed that Surdas had a long span 
of life, going beyond hundred years, perhaps from 1479 to 
1586. There are again two opinions whether he was borg 
blind or lost his eye-sight later in life. It would be of in- 
terest to give here the views of a leading Hindi writer an 
critic, Prabhakar Machwe on Surdas’s blindness: 

“Surdas rarely refers to his blindness. By the eyes: 
the beautiful, large enchanting eyes, are always alluded to 
in his sweet lyrics. In fact, the eyes form the centra: 
“motif” of his poetry. He refers to them in various way: 

1. “Naina dheet atihee bhaye” 

2. “Udho, ankhiyan ati anuragi.” 

3. “Kaise panghat jaun Sakhiri?” 

4. “Nain-salone Shyām Hari Kab āvahinge” 

5. “Naina Bhaye anātha hamāre” 


_ (6) Tt is even said that the last song which he sang 
in Raga Bihagaro is of three and a half lines and is so &* 
pressive of a blind man’s yearnings: “Khanjan Nain RooP 
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Rasa Mate.” It is not possible to translate a lyric of that 
exquisite perfection, but here is an attempt to give the 
shadow of its substance: 

“These eyes are like unto the bird Khanjan, infatuated 
with rūpa and rasa, grace and exquisite flavour. 

“Very pretty, sharp, bright, not tamable for a moment. 

“These eyes reach the ears every minute, they return 
and hope and frolic’. 

“They are only bound by ‘anjan’ or the colorium, 
otherwise they would have flown away. - a 

“And the story is told that with his last song Surdas 
fell unconscious and became one with God, leaving the 
mortal coil. This is what Gosain Gokulnath describes in 
his first story in the, Ashtachhap culled from ‘Chaurasi 
Baishnavan Ki Barta’ (the Life Accounts of 84 Vaishna- 
vas), an early Hindi prose text of the seventeenth century. 

“Surdas was not born blind, but he courted blindness. 
The other legend goes that upon being admonished by a 
beautiful lady, in the snare of whose love poor Bilvaman- 
gal (which was his real name) fell, he extinguished the 
light of his eyes with his own hands. And since then Sur- 
das or Sur did not remain a proper name but became a 
common name for a blind singer in the Hindi language.’ 

In any case it is certain that Surdas was attracted to- 
wards Krishna bhakti early in life. He was greatly influ- 
enced by Vallabhacharya and his doctrine of devotion. As 
we have said, the great Acharya’s son, Vitthaltnath had in- 
cluded Surdas in his group of eight, the Ashtachhap. 

Surdas is credited with five poetic works: Sirsagar, 
Sūr Saravali, Sahitya Lehti, Nala-Damyanti and Vyahala. 
The last two works have not yet been found, only the first 
three are available. The available works provide a good 
enough clue to the extraordinary genius of Surdas and the 
excellence of his verse. Among these three works the Sūr- 
sāgar is best known and it is largely on it that his reputa- 
tion as a peerless poet and a superb writer of lyrics rests. 
This work contains 1107 padas and is divided into twelve 
Cantos, big, and small. 


4. The Hindi Review, April, 1956. 
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Like Tulsidas, who had remarkable command over 
Avadhi, which through his verse he raised to the status a 
a first-rate literary language, Surdas’s famous padas eis 
Brajabhasha, which was already a traditional medium © 
poetry, to still greater literary heights. A great poet i 
his own right, Surdas is unique in depicting childish pram ; 
and mother’s love for her child. In respect of this ae 
ya-rasa, Surdas can well be compared with the worl a 
greatest poets. It is largely because of his descripta 
Krishna’s childhood, his frolics and innocence and xas Aa 
dha’s doting love mixed with occational exasperation 5. 
her child’s precociousness that Krishna is often wors a 
ped as a child-God. Every word that Surdas has ae 
Krishna’s or his mother’s mouth makes a deep impressiou 
on the mind of a devotee. It is a powerful amalgam g 
mother-child love and divinity, which compels devotio”: 

The best portions of Sūrsāgar are those dealing ee 
the infant Krishna, consisting of songs and lyrics W: e 
are sweet lullabies. In sheer melody, depth and anes 
ness these lyrics are of exceptional merit. When a a A 
by his mother for having taken curd and butter out 0 A 
hanging container, with disarming innocence Krishn 
says:— ; 

No, I haven’t eaten the curd, Mother 

Maybe my friends conspired 

And pasted it to my mouth. 

You can yourself see 

That the bowl is hanging high on the cradle; y 

How could I remove it with these small hands of mingi 

So said the son of Nanda 

Wiping his lips of the curd 

and hiding the leaf-cup behind his back. 

Mother smiled, dropped the stick, 

And fondly hugged her son deep to her neck. 

She stood enchanted at the child’s amusing pretence 

And frozen in her great devotion. 

Says Surdas: 

Even the Lords Shiva and Brahma 
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Are flabbergasted 

At the immense joy of Jasoda, the Mother. 
I’ve danced, Gopal, too long, 

O too long, now.” 


On another occasion the child takes the mother to task 
for not punishing other boys who often tease him. Says 
Krishna to Yashoda: 

Look, Mother, Dau has been teasing me. 

He says you haven’t given me birth; 

Tve been bought, instead, by you, 

Tve no words to express my wrath; 

For this, I don’t even play with him any more; 

But he goes on repeating it endlessly: 

Who is your father? And who is your mother? 

While Nanda is fair, and Jasoda is fair, 

You, their so-called son, are dark. 

Children laugh at me at his instigation. 

But you never scold him at all 

While you even beat me, sometimes.® 


Though simple and part of every-day life, these des- 
criptions, apparently no more than plaints and innocent 
reproaches, are exceedingly fascinating. They never fail 
to create an impression of tenderness and grandeur. In 
them one can see the depth of devotion and extreme fond- 
ness which borders on ecstasy. Only an inspired devotee 
could sing of these trivialities and get God-intoxicated 
himself and instill a similar feeling in others as well. To 
quote R. A. Dwivedi: 

“As a lyrical poet he (Surdas) is in the line of Jaya- 
deva and Vidyapati, with whom he shares a sensuous love 
of beauty and excesive melodiousness. The way in which 
he discards the claims of reason and bases his attitude 
entirely on an emotional dedication to Krishna reminds us 
of the Sufis and their path of love. Whatever be the shap- 


-_ aaa anana 
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ing influence, this much is certain that the best verses of 
Surdas reach the highest level of lyrical excellence. They 
present a unique combination of sincere and powerful 
emotions with direct, almot spontaneous expression.” 

In describing the gopis’ fondness for Krishna and the 
love and care the latter bestowed on them, Surdas is equal- 
ly brilliant. He brings out beautifully the difference bet- 
ween the approaches of the Jnani (an intellectual) and the 
bhakta (devotee). Uddhava who is a Jnani comes to cori 
sole the gopīs who are feeling miserable because of their 
separation from Krishna and tells them: 

“O Gopis, listen to my message. The world is mere 
appearance, as are the five elements, and the three quali- 
ties (gunas). Hence’all forms, that is human bodies, are 
mere appearances. There is no salvation (mukti) without 
knowledge (Jnana) from this vanishing world (samsara): 
Name, form, family, caste etc. are all nescience, peitma 
have parents or wives any real existence. Understan 
that this world is false. Surdas says that he who 15 þe- 
yond pleasure or pain, he alone is fit to worship the Lore: 

To this the Gipis reply: 

“Uddhava, please do not repeat your message- 

Be silent if you want us to live. You may feel happy? 

but it is a torture for us to meditate on your d 
formless LP 

And it is better for us to give up our life than our oa a 

X in the worship of SY8™*" 

Remembering our past love, He sent you as 4 

? messenges" 


And you are now out to set fire to the ashes (that he 
the state to which we have been reduced PY N 
burning fire of separation from FA 

Either take us to Hari or bring Him here or W° j ar 
surely die and you will be responsible en 

_. The discomfiture of the rationalist in the person K 
Uddhava at the hands of the gopis who speak the iran 


1. A Critical Survey indi Li 
l y of Hindi Literature. jsto™ 
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and uninhibted language of love and bhakti, makes it clear 
that Surdas discarded the claims of reason and based his 
devotion entirely on emotional dedication to Krishna. 
Says a gopi: 
When I beheld the son of Yashoda playing in the 
courtyard 
My life, from that moment, took a quite new turn, 
My mind and even my body 
Became stained in the dark form of Shyama. 
As I gazed at Him, I collected Him into’ my heart, 
And locked the door with my eyelids. 
I was in a state of stupefaction, my companion. 
Light was radiating from my heart to the four 
quarters. 
Hari outweighs me, as Mount Meru would outweigh a 
gunja berry. 
I am drowned in the contemplation of the glories of 
Hari, 
Like a rain-drop drowned in the ocean. 
Is it I who am in Hari, 
Or is it Hari who is in me? 
I know not, and have lost all consciousness of the 
body. 
Who can say whether the tree lies in the seed, 
Or the seed in the tree? 
The one is not really different: Ênom the other. 
Whenever my gaze falls, 
On land, on water, on the sky, the forests, 
` Or the interior of the house, 
All that ever appears before my eyes 
Is the dancing form of the son of Nanda. 
I have lost all shame and sense of family propriety 
Before my husband’s men folk, 
Who scarcely reproached me for shame 
When I was first carried over the threshold. 
I now walk openly without a veil, 
The family have tried yantras and mantras 
And meditation upon various deities; ak uss hed Len 
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All in an effort to cure me. 

They have resorted to magic, 

And also go from house to house asking: 

“What are we to do with her?” 

What can I say? There is nothing to be said. 
All other tastes but the taste of the Lord 

Are bitter to the tongue. 

Says Sur, 

The joy of those intent on the taste of the Lord 
Is known jonly to those who savour it.? 


Surdas’s lyrics attracted many to the fold of Krishna 
bhakti. After Vallabhacharya, his son, Vitthalnath foe 
trusted this responsibility to organise Krishna bhakti ue 
his seven sons, of whom Giridhar, Gokulnath and Goswami 
Harirai were better known as devotees, religious commen- 
tators and also poets. Mostly, it appears, they were com 
cerned with organisational work and the preparation KY 
“Chaurasi Vaishnavan-Ki-Varta”, a compilation contain” 
ing biographical information about Vallabhacharya’s EM” 
nent followers. 

Coming to the other poets of the Ashtachhap, none = 
them comes anywhere near Surdas, though as devotees; 
saints and preachers, quite a few of them were as eminent 
as he. Among these people Nandadas (1959 A.D.) ea 
to be reckoned as better than the rest. He was a contem 
porary of Tulsidas and it is said that both of them wer 
initiated into bhakti by the same preceptor.” His 

Like Surdas, Nandadas was, also a great musician. A 
best known works are Bhramar Geet and Rasapane” 
dhyayi, though he was the author of several other works— 
Anekarth Manjari, Anekarth Namamala, Rukmini, °° 
Like Surdas’s Bhramar Geet, his work of the same ioe 
has a similar purpose behind it, namely to depict the i? 
tensity of anxiety and suffering that a devotee as pai 
undergo as a result of separation from the Lord. The hes 
pee ns the sufferings that gopis’ yearning 0 a 


9. Translated by A, J. Alston. 
10. Chatursen Shastri — page 189, 
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Krishna had to pass through are symbolic of the depth of 
devotion. Though the Bhramar Geet of Surdas is inimi- 
table that of Nandadas is also of a fairly high quality. Only 
the lyrical merit of the two is different, and Surdas has 
to be given precedence over Nandadas. The gopis’ pangs 
of separation and Uddhava’s homiles to them have been 
described by Nandadas in an equally impressive manner. 

Next comes Krishnadas (1570) who was also initiated 
into Krishna bhakti by Vallabhacharya. - He too wrote a 
Bhramar Geet depicting the pangs of separation experi- 
enced by gopis for Krishna. His other works are Prem- 
Tattva Nirupam and Jugal-Mana-Charitra. The last men- 
tioned work is considered to be of fairly good literary 
merit. 

Paramanandadas (1557), Kumbandās and Chaturbhuj- 
das (1565) all of whom were close associates of Vallabha- 
charya made valuable contribution to the advancement of 
Krishna bhakti, and the literature of that cult. Paramanan- 
dadas wrote Paramanandasagar comprising 835 padas, all 
steeped in devotion. His style is marked by Shringar (em- 
bellishment) and, like other devotees, he too has laid much 
stress on the feeling of pain caused by separation being an 
ingredient of bhakti. Kumbandas wrote only stray verses 
and padas, but his reputation as a saint-poet must have 
travelled far and wide to cause an invitation to be sent to 
him by Akbar. He is said to have gone to Fatepur Sekri 
in response to the Emperor’s invitation and recited some 
of his devotional lyrics. Chaturbhujdas who was Kum- 
bandas’s son, is credited with three works, Dwadash-Yash, 
Bhakti-Pratap and Hitju-Ko-Mangal. The main theme of 
his poetry is a graphic description of the various stages in 
Krishna’s life. Almost every verse that he composed refers 
to some aspect of Krishnaleela. 

Chittaswami (1556) occupied a high place in the Ash- 
tachhap. He has left behind a few hundred padas and 
devotional verses. His pecularity is that, apart from his 
devotion to Lord Krishna, he was also deeply in love with 
Braja, the place where the Lord was born. He has des- 
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cribed the Yamuna and the topography of Vrindavana with 
great feeling. 

Gobindswami (1559) excelled as a musician and was 
better known as a singer than as a poet. It is said that 
even Tansen, the famous musician of Akbar’s darbar was 
ever keen to hear him sing.!! His padas have naturally 
the special quality of being adaptable to music. 

The poets and devotees we have so far dealt with were 
members of the Ashtachhāp the favoured group of eight. 
But there were a number of other poets of the Krishna 
bhakti school not included in that august body. For that 
reason their contribution to literature or to the propaga- 
tion of Krishna bhakti is not necessarily of lesser impo? 
tance. We shall now refer to them. 

Swami Haridas (1544) was a renowned devotee and 
an eminent musician, whom Tansen acknowledged as his 
guru. It is said that even Akbar used to go incognito tO 
hear his music.!2 He was not much of a poet, though he 
composed several hundred padas which have been com- 
piled in four collections. Swami Haridas, himself a fol- 
lower of Nimbarka, set up a sect of his own. A number 
of well-known devotees like Nagardas, Sarasdas, Ni avaldas, 
Maundas and Narharidas joined his sect and flourished aS 
devotees under his preceptorship. 

Surdas Madanmohan (16th C.), Shri Bhatt (1539): 
Dhruvadas (1625), Vyasji (1564), Nipat Niranjan (1538) 
Narottam (1524), Laldas (1531) and Kriparam were oiha 
devotees who propagated the Krishna bhakti cult throug 
their own verses. As devotees and religious leaders they 
were well-known. Their contribution to literature WaS 7 
secondary importance, though they did write devotio” 
poetry in scintilating Brajabhasha. 

Hitaharivansh (1503) was the founder of the famou® 
Radha Vallabhi sect, which attracted a large number = 
devotees. After the poets of the Ashtachhap, this SCC 
came into great prominance, becoming a nucleus of the 
Krishna devotees. The verses of Hitaharivansh have bee? 
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collected in Hitachaurasit. His padas are known for 
their originality, sonorousness and melodiousness. It 
goes without saying that the central theme of his verses 
was Krishnaleela. 

According to this sampradaya, Radha is the ultimate 
reality. She takes precedence over Krishna. Krishna 
functions as her companion and experiences the ecstasy of 
eternal union with her. The divine sport of Radha and 
Krishna is not conditioned by time, place and other fac- 
tors, It is an eternal sport and this has to be constantly 
contemplated upon by the devotees in their hearts as the 
sdkhis or the female companions of Radha. The Vrinda- 
vana-forest plays an important role in this sampradaya and 
it is held to be superior even to the Vaikuntha (heaven). 
Each verse of Hitachaurasi is a muktaka, a unit by itself, 
although there is the unity of the common theme, viz. the 
Radha-Krishna union. 

Gadahar Bhatt (1444) was a south-Indian but by vir- 
ture of staying in Vrindavana and coming into contact with 
other Krishna devotees, he picked up Brajabhasha admi- 
rably well. He was a great scholar of Sanskrit and was 
therefore fastidious about the choice of words and idiom 
in his songs. His verses bear the imprint of his scholar- 
ship. The padas are, of course, devotional in theme but 


highly literary in quality. 


Mirabai: 

Mirabai (b. 1550) considered to be one of the greatest 
poetesses of India was 2 grand daughter of Rao Dubaji, 
ruler of a small principality in Rajputana. Rao Dubaji 
was a devout Vaishnava and his religious views made an 
impression on Mira’s mind from her earliest years. She 
was married to Bhojraj, the son of Rana Sanga of Chittor. 

With the death of her husband a few years after mar- 
riage the widowed princess turned her back on the world 
and got lost in the worship of Krishna, She prayed in- 
cessantly, losing all interest in any other thing. Sadhus 
and devotees were always visiting her, singing devotional 
songs or preaching bhakti. This seems to have offended 
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the Rana of Chittor’s sense of propriety and he tried to 
put a stop to it by force but Mirabai’s attitude was unyeild- 
ing. 

Her reply to the Rana, according to one of her padas, was: 

“Ranaji, what can I do? My love for Krishna is eter- 
nal. Rana of Mewar, what can I do? I am so tem- 
pted, my heart is at peace only when I worship my Rana: 
otherwise I cannot even sleep. The double rosary on my 
neck is to me a lovely ornament. How can I forget my 
Lord, my bridge-groom in all my past lives?”!3 

It is said that the Rana even tried to kill Mirabai, for 
he considered her ways and mixing with Sadhus to be a 
disgrace to the family. But somehow she managed to 
escape his wrath. With every ordeal, every obstacle, her 
love for Krishna increased. She became completely in- 
different to the world. Her longing was acute. It found 
expression in her verses, which have ever since been con- 
sidered among the finest specimens of devotional songs: 
Fascinated by Krishna’s face and professing her love for 
Him as any woman would for a man of her choice, she 
sings: 

“Kanhuda does not know of my love—my virgin love 
for Him. We went to fetch water from the Jumna; he 
Sprayed us with water there. And the spray was all over 
us. 

“Kanha! I am mad after you; you have shot your 
arrows at me; and the arrows have pierced me through 
and through. 

“Bai Miran says: Lord Girdhar, Kanha has burnt het 
to death; He has thrown her ashes from a high hill. An 
the ashes are filying about on all sides.” 

Again she sings: 
ne TANG Girdhar, my Lover, my beloved, handsome Dark 
Miia uae a ie ce us. You have gone to dwell if 
its echoes pin abet i es Pecan: ae ae! 
Braja are hateful.”14 AAE aa ANNA BAN, 
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So many stories are told about Mirabai that it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the facts. But one of her own bhajans 
sums up her adventures: 

“Govinda is my soul. The world repels me; I love 
only my Ranaji—I know no other. Saints devoted to Hari 
live in the palace of Miran. Hari lives away from the de- 
ceitful; but He lives beside my saints. 

“Ranaji sends a letter. Go, and give it into the hands 
of Ranaji. Let go your throne and kingdom; come and 
live with my sadhus. 

“Rana sends a cup of poison. Go, and give it into the 
hands jof Miran. Miran drank it as if it were nectar; the 
Lord of the Universe protected her. 

“Camelman! Get the camel ready. I have to go a 
hundred kosas. It is sinful even to take water in the king- 
dom of the Rana.” Miran left Mevad and went to the 
west. She gave up all, for her mind was not with the 
world. 

‘Miran is the beloved of Hari; She lives in the service 
of His saints. She likes the company of the holy; her heart 
is away from that deceitful person.”!5 

Mira’s passionate songs soon gained wide popularity. 
All acknowledged her great poetical gifts. Another rea- 
son may be, as A. K. Majumdar suggests, that her passion 
was genuinely feminine. Expressing her pangs, for 
example, she sings: — 

“The peackok’s notes are shrill, Radha! the peackock’s 
notes are shrill. Peackocks call; papaiyas call; koels sing; 
the sounds fill the air. Lightning glistens; dark clouds 
thunder. Drizzling rain pours gently; and as I come to 
meet you the fringe of my sari is wet. Mirabai says, this 
is the charm of my Lord Gadadhara; my Lord has stolen 
my heart.”!6 

In her moments of exaltation, Mira sang, composing 
her verses with natural ease. There is a touch of genius 
and inexpressible yearning and ecstasy of attachment in 
nearly all of them. In Indian literature Miras mystic 
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songs and her acute longing can be compared only with 
the life and experiences of Lalla Ded of Kashmir, another 
great poetess and a Sivadvaita-Vadini. 

Mirabai composed and sang her poems for years. These 
were later compiled. Best known among these compila- 
tions are Geetagovind-Ki-Tikaé, Narasiji-Ka-Mayara, 
Rajagovinda and Mirabai-Ki-Shabdavali. The last one is 
evidently a compilation published in recent years. 

Originally Mira wrote in Western Rajasthani, which 
was the source language of both Rajasthani and Gujarati 
till the end of the sixteenth century. Later her composi- 
tions underwent slight changes not only in Gujarati but 
also in Brajabhasha. Now she has the unique distinction 
of being claimed as a Gujarati, Rajasthani and Hindi 
poetess, though inherently these claims are not self-con- 
flicting. 


Other Poetesses: 


Maybe, the example of Mirabai blazed a trail for them 
or possibly there were other causes at work, but it is quite 
interesting to note that a number of women of the upper 
classes in and anound Rajasthan felt attracted towards 
Krishna bhakti and wrote devotional poetry around that 
theme. A princess of Rupnagar (Rajputana), daughter of 
Maharaja Nagaridas was one of them. The Maharaja him- 
self was a poet and a devotee of some distinction. His ow? 
padas and the general atmosphere of the house cast its 
spell on Chhatra Kunvaribai (1675) as the princess was 
called. She actually joined the Nimbarka sect of bhakti 
and wrote stray devotional verses in good Brajabhasha. 

Belonging to the same ruling family of Rupnagar wes 
Rasik Behāri (1826) a lady of considerable taste and talent. 
She wrote in Brajabhāshā and Rajasthani. Her songs 
gained much popularity in the region. Apart from writ- 
ing purely devotional songs, she also wrote on the cycle 
of seasons, on the land charming of Vrindavana and the 
beauties of the meandering stream, the Yamuna. 
= a Bankavati, also called Brajdasi (1719), Bag- 

eil Vishnuprasad Kunwarni and Raj Kunwari Bibi were 
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other poetesses and devotees whose devotional padas in 
good Brajabhasha have since been collected. The last- 
named lady’s work, Prem Ratna was published in. 1890.” 
Its padas have been adjudged of fairly high literary merit. 


Muslim Devotees of Krishna: 
patios a NATA SS ae 


Another remarkable feature of Krishna bhakti was 
that it attracted quite a number of Muslims who not only 
wrote devotional poetry in Brajabhdsha but were also 
ardent devotees. On their own they felt attracted towards 
the Krishna bhakti cult, and, like other devotees, started 
singing and composing in Brajabhasha in the traditional 
style. This aspect of Krishna bhakti was responsible for 
making it more popular and vesting it with a universality 
of appeal. Alluding to this aspect of Krishna bhakti, 
M. Mujeeb says: “It is curions that of the two embodi- 
ments of the divine in the Hindu pantheon, Rama does not 
seem to have appealed to the imagination or the religious 
sentiment of the Muslims, but Krishna, the naughty boy of 
Gokul, whose spirituality evolved out of fun and frolic, 
who was god, lover and beloved all in one, caught their 
fancy.” (The Indian Muslims, page 321.) 


Rasakhan: 

Foremost among these Muslim devotees was Syed 
Ibrahim who came to be known as Rasakhan (b. 1573). 
He was a Pathan and a resident of Delhi. Having come 
in contact with Vitthalnath he became his disciple. This 
contact seems to have inspired him to such an extent that 
he became one of the leading devotees of his time and 
his verses were on every devotee’s lips. So far two of his 
works Prem Vatika and Sujan Rasakhan have been found. 
The first one consists of 52 dohas and sorathas, all of which 
present an excellent picture of true devotion and love. 
The other work, which is better known, comprises 121 
chhandas. Rasakhan has dwelt on the frolics of infant 
d-other stages of his boy-hood. These are all 


Krishna an 
But his best known chhandas are those 


excellent verses. 
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which express his yearning to be in Vrindavana whose 
very trees, rocks and the soil he envies. 
For example: 
Your wealth may be the shame of Kubera 
And your beauty a challenge to Kama, 
In the extent of your pleasures you may rival oo 
You may solicit the descent of the Ganges to eart 
Through the power of your Yioga. 
But what, asks Rasakhan, is the use of it, 
If your tongue has not tasted 
The rippling waters of devotion, 
If your mind is not dyed in the love of Him 
Whose mind was dyed in the love of Radha?" 


Rasakhan became widely known as an ardent Krishna 
devotee in his life time. He was welcomed in all gather- 
ings of dvotees and given a place of honour. His religion 
of birth and his early religious training made no oae o 
at all to the depth of his devotion to Krishna. This dept 
of devotion is fully reflected in his verse whose quality 
and excellence are acknowledgedly of the highest order. 
In sweetness and mellifluence it is almost unbeatable. One 
of his best known and most popular verses is: 


Manush hon to wahi Rasakhan 

Basaun sang gokul ganv ke gwaran. 

Jo pasu hon to kahan bas mero 
Charaun nit Nand ki dhenu majharan. 
Pahan hon to wahi giri ko 

Jo kiyo Braj Chhatra Purandar dharan. 
Jo khag hon to basero karaun wahi 
Kalindi kil kadamb ki daran. 


Says Rasakhan: (to the Lord): 


If you want to give me human rebirth, make me or 
of the cowherds in (Your) cowherd: village (Gokula). 

If you are to give me an animal rebirth. A 
Let me be a cow grazing daily with other cows of Nanda; 
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If you are to transform me into a stone, 

May I become a part of the very hill (Govardhana) 
which you lifted by Your hand, 

As one would an unbrella 

To teach a lesson to Indra; 

If I am to be a bird, let me live 

as one on the boughs of the 

Kadamba trees on the banks of the Yamuna." 


Karekhan Faquir (16th C.) a dyer by profession was 
another Krishna devotee. He cultivated Brajbhasha because 
he was attracted towards Krishna bhakti. While doing his 
professional chores, it is said, he was always humming 
padas of Krishna bhakti. He himself composed 108 Kavit- 
tas which are of a fairly high literary quality. 

Qadir (1569) a resident of Hardoi in Uttar Pradesh, 
was also a Krishna devotee. His command over Braja- 
bhasha was exceptionally good. Qadir had spent some 
years in the company 0f Sufi saints, but somehow his reli- 
gious fervour found a perch in Krishna bhakti. He be- 
came a devotee and started singing of and composing on 
various aspects of the life of Krishna. Some of his verses 
are pithy and full of meaning. Those are still quoted in 
literary circles as symbolic of devotion and good poetry. 

Jamal (1571) and Mobarak (1584) were other Muslim 
devotees who wrote verses in Brajabhashé on Krishna and 
kindred religious and literary topics. Jamal’s verses are 
very common jn Rajasthan to which he belonged and are 
still sung there. 

Mobarak was 4 scholar of Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. 
He was attracted by the dalliance of Brajabhasha and 
started writing poetry in it. He is said to have been a 
copious writer. Of the several works which he is known 
to have written only. two are extant, namely—Alka-Shatak, . 
and Tilshatak. Besides, many of his stray verses are also 
available. He was essentially a poet of human beauty 
which was his favourite theme, and Shringar was his fa- 
vourite Rasa. For this reason he may well be counted 
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among the poets of the Reetikaal (the era of scholastic a 
erotic poetry), but by virtue of his devotion to me al s 
has generally been included among the Krishna devotee 
of the post-Ashtachhāp period. 
Taj: 
` This brings us to the best known Muslim poetess of 

Brajabhasha, named Taj. She was equally famous as a 
Krishna devotee. It is said that the great saint 
Gillabhai a well-known devotee of the region, on ae 
of Taj’s love for Krishna and of her devotional poetry wen 
to Karauli in Rajasthan (where Taj lived) and called on 
her.20 s 

Though the exact years’ of the birth and death of Taj 
are not known, it is certain that she flourished during the 
middle or the latter half of the 17th century. She was 5 
devout Vaishnava and would eat only after Krishna dar- 
shan and after worshipping the idol of Krishna. Her love 
for Krishna is reminiscent of Mirabai’s devotion. = 
verses (of which only about 200 have so far been collecte! : 
have almost the same depth, fire and sharpness. She dote 
on her Lord and yearns for Him. She dwells on his Pe 
sical charms with a fervour which can only be describe 
as ecstatic. 

“The night seems endlessly long. 

And it makes me painfully restless. 

The earthen lamp in the courtyard is burning. 

Like the midday sun, 

As if it is going to set the house on fire.” 
Again:— 

Suno diljan, mere dil ki kahani, . 

Tum dast ki bikani badnāmi bhi sahūngī main. 

Dev pooja thāni, main nimāz hoon bhulani. 

Taje kalama kuran thode gunan gahiingi main. 

Sanwla salona sirtaj sir kulledar, 

Tere neh dag men nidag hwai rahūngi main. 
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Nand ke kumar kurban teri soorat pali, 
Hun to Turkani, Hindwani hwai rahingi main.” 


(Listen, dearling, if you want to know of my inner 
condition. I have sold myself into your hands and I care 
not if it gives me a bad name. Determined to worship you, 
I have forsaken the Quran and forgotten to say namaz. I 
am hopelessly in love with you, O, Kumar of Nand 
(Krishna); though Turkish (Muslim) by birth, I promise to 
live like a Hindu woman ).?! 

Taj’s language is a mixture of Brajabhasha, Punjabi, 
Urdu, Khari Boli and Sanskrit. It does not have that flow 
and raciness which Mirabai’s language possesses, yet the 
mystic quality and poetic beauty of her verses are all too 
apparent. Though Taj does not seem to have written 
much, whatever has come down to us from her is enough 
to ensure a place for her in Hindi literature and a still 
higher place among the Krishna devotees of that century. 


Dayaram: 
Another famous poet of the Krishna bhakti schaol was 


Dayaram of Gujarat. His real name was Daya Shankar 
but when he turned a Vaishnavite he preferred to call him- 
self Dayaram. Born in 1767, Dayaram appears to have 
been a very picturesque personality. Asa boy he was fond 
of singing and playing musical instruments and he “loved, 
like Krishna, to play pranks on the young women of 
Chandod, his village. More than one antic is recorded of 
how he took liberty with them (women), broke their pots 
and provoked the ire or respectable towns-men. Once he 
had to flee to an adjoining village where he met Kesava- 
nanda, a sanyasin and became his disciple.”” 

A remarkable character as he was, it is worthwhile to 
describe at some length the changes in his life and his be- 
coming a renowned poet. Says K. M. Munshi: 

“At fourteen, he moved to Dabhoi, an adjoining town. 


He travelled far and wide and visited Gokul, Mathura, 
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Vrindavana, Kasi and other famous places of pilgrimage. 
He carried the waters of the Ganga on his shoulders, and 
bathed at Rameswar in the extreme South. Wherever he 
went, he sought the company of the learned and the de- 
vout. He studied Hindi, Vraj, and Sanskrit literature and 
mastered the works of old Gujarati poets. Waishnavism 
soon attracted him; and he changed his name from Daya 
Shankar to Dayaram. He visited Sri Nathaji, the prin- 
cipal shrine of the Vaishnava sect. In the temples of 
goswamis, where the great pandits and poets of the time 
met, he acquired both inspiration and technique. 

“He had the personality of a born lover. Handsome, 
graceful and fastidious, he was a beau, and though he had 
little means of his own, the generosity of friends and ad- 
mirers enabled him to live in the fashion of his times. He 
wore his hair long like the goswāmis, and greased it with 
perfumed oils. His lips were red with betel-leaf; and he 
often partook of milk and the dreamy intoxicant, bhang. 
His angarkha was of thin, Dacca muslim tight-fitting and 
embroidered. His dhoti came from Nagpur, and had the 
broad red silk border which even the rich coveted; and he 
wore it with finical grace. He never went out of doors 
without first donning a newly dyed and fresh-folded, deeP- 
red turban from Nadiad, r 

“He sang with masterly skill, his melodious voice 
quivering with passion. His conversation was fascinating 
and he could hold forth with great learning on the reli- 
gious topics of the day. His temperament was free, loving, 
careless, defiant of conventions and restive against all con- 
trol. He was too proud to serve or to earn, His worship 
of Vishnu soon led him to play the role of a bhakta: T 
was the only way in which he could lead a life congenial 
to his temperament,”23 

Dayaram is credited with having written no less than 
41 books in Hindi which have been classified by Munshi as 
follows: 
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(1) Compositions relating to the Vaishnava sect of 
Vallabha. 

Religious or philosophical works containing the 
doctrines of this sect. 

(3) Pauranie akhyans (stories). 

(4) Miscellaneous works. 


(2 


= 


Dayaram was a master of lyrics, which he wrote in 
Brajabhāshā and Gujarati. Many of these lyrics have 
naturally been claimed by both the languages. Some of 
these little songs are superb in sentiment and devotion. To 
give an example. 

“Come to my house my King, Lover mine! 

Come to my house and love me. 

For days I have treasured in my heart many sweet 

things. 

They are on my lips: 

I will tell them if my king meets me. 

I am only your bond-slave; 

You held my hand, and I pledged myself to you. 

My youth is fleeing; come my king! 

You have many like me; 

To me, you are but one. 

I cannot live without my king. 

To whom shall I confide my misery? 

I have made my bed with flowers; 

My heart is astir with joy. 

My soul! Will you come and rest there? 

I shall shampoo your feet. 

My love, Lord of Daya! Prince of Vraj! 

I yearn for you for days. 

Come and satisfy me, my soul.”24 
Lachhiram: 

A play, Karunabharan Natak in excellant Braja- 
bhasha written by Lachhiram (1660 A.D.) has been lately 
discovered. The theme of the play is Krishnaleela, the 
various aspects of Krishna’s life, his childhood, his pranks 
pets Wana St 
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with the gopis and the role he played at Kurukshetra. This 
poetic epic consists of seven scenes. 

As mentioned in the book itself, Lachhiram seems to 
have shown his work to Kavindra Saraswati, the famous 
scholar who flourished during Shahjehan’s reign. From 
the literary point of view, Karunabharan occupies an im- 
portant place in Brajabhasha literature, being the first 
Kavya Natak in that style of writing. But nothing more 
is known about its author, Lachhiram. 


A NOTE ON THE CONCEPT OF RADHA IN 
HINDI LITERATURE 


We have seen that, following Rama, Krishna also 
emerged as an incarnation of Vishnu in early religious and 
secular literature. Almost simultaneously we find Radha 
also mentioned, along with Krishna, as an embodiment of 
beauty, love and art, in fact as the repository of the most 
cherished feminine virtues and graces. How and when did 
it happen? It would be interesting to trace the concept of 
Radha worship in Indian literature and see how it came to 
dominate, at least for a time, all literary effort in Hindi 
and in most other Indian languages literatures. 

When exactly Krishna bhakti came to include wor- 
ship of Radha as an integral part of it is not known for 
certain. There is no mention of Radha in Vishnu Purana 
or the Bhagavata Purana. All that the Bhagavata states 1S 
that among the gopis with whom Krishna is said to have 
wandered in the fiorest, there was one favourite gopi named 
Radha. “Out of this shadowy figure arose Radha who in 
later literature became the symbol of the most passionate 
love which the human heart is capable of”. j 

Though veiled references to Radha are found in Pan- 
chatantra (5th century) and in some Satsais, particularly 
in Geeta sapta-shati (4th century), yet she does not emerge 
as an object of worship or a part of divinity. For the first 
time we find the concept of the worship of Radha in the 
Philosophical system of Nimbarka (12th century) and his 
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teachings based on that system. Next in chronological 
order came Jayadeva’s Geetagovinda, Chandidas’s lyrics 
and Vidyapati’s padavali which not only lent support to 
that idea but made it attractive as also an inseparable part 
of Krishna bhakti. Chaitanya (b. 1485) went a step fur- 
ther and made devotion to Radha the basic tenet of the 
Vaishnavite cult. 

In the sphere of literature, the concept of Radha thus 
emerged as a fully developed theme soon after the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. So far as the development of Hindi 
literature is concerned, we may take cognizance of this 
idea from the days of Vallabhacharya (1479-1531). It was 
he, and more than him, his son and successor, Vitthalnath 
who laid the foundation of Radha worship as an insepa- 
rable part of Krishna bhakti. Vitthalnath’s Sanskrit 
works bring out clearly the fact that Krishna bhakti is in- 
complete without the worship of Radha with equal fervour. 
From now on Radha worship became one of the tenets of 
Pushtimarga propounded by Vallabhacharya and his fol- 
lowers. We find nearly all the devotees of the Ashtachhap 
and the subsequent saint poets of this cult acknowledging 
it in their preachings and embodying this truth in their 
poetical works.. The founder of the Radha-Vallabh cult, 
Hitaharivansha went still further and equated Radha with 
Krishna so far as devotion, love and worship are concern- 

£ the devotees thought it his reli- 


ed. After him each one o: 
gious duty to endorse this view and stress the importance 


of Radha in his verses. 

What is the philosophy behind Radha worship? There 
are two reasons generally adduced in support of this wor- 
ship. Firstly, Radha as an abstract concept is symbolic of 
what is most peautiful, artistic and lovable in the universe. 
She is truly the embodiment of what is described as Sun- 
daram by the ancient seers. Secondly, as the beloved and 
acknowledgedly the most favoured gop? of Krishna, wor- 
ship of Radha is looked upon as the best way of invoking 
the blessing of Krishna, for no one can be nearer to Him 
in throught and deed than Radha. 
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It will have to be admitted that the concept of Radha, 
whatever one may think of its philosophical background or 
religious raison d'etre, has made a valuable contribution to 
the growth of Indian literature in general and Hindi litera- 
ture in particular. The basis of Krishna-Radha relation- 
ship is easily understandable. The element of love, as a 
basic factor in human life makes it possible, if not easy, 
for one to appreciate the divine love between Krishna and 
Radha. As the Sufis thought, the sentiment of love serves 
as a link between man and God as much as between a devo- 
tee and Krishna. It is only practical common-sense that 
the need of the worship of Radha should be stressed as a 
means of propitiating and worshipping Krishna. There- 
fore, the idea gained many adherents and resulted in much 
literary and aesthetic output. ‘wil 

In Hindi literature the full flowering of the Sringara 
Rasa may be attributed largely to the concept of Radha. 
What will be left of the writings of Keshvadas, Bihari, 
Deva and several other poets if we take away from their 
works the portions devoted to Radha? 

The devotees of the Radha-Vallabh cult have done a 
good bit of hair-splitting as regards the theory and mani- 
festation of Radha worship. For example, some of the 
Questions posed are: does true devotion find its acme 1n 
union or separation? Which of the two is more conducive 
to virtuousness? But we prefer to leave such discussions 
out as they do not fall within the purview of our study. 


CHAPTER 13 


SECULAR LITERATURE OF DEVOTIONAL ERA 


The bhakti movement brought about a big change in 
the attitudes of the people and the social conditions in the 
country. It also fostered Hindi as a medium of literature 
and provided it a popular base. The change in people’s 
religious outlook and the emergence of new religious orders 
found their manifestation in devotional outpourings of 
saints and religious leaders. These outpourings, in turn, 
gave Hindi a rich literature dealt with at some length in 
the preceding chapters. 

There is, however, a good deal of literature produced 
during the devotional period, which does not fall within 
the purview of religious writing. It is secular in charac- 
ter. The effects of the bhakti renaissance were wide- 
spread and since they overstepped the religious sphere, 
their manifestation produced many a ripple in other fields. 
This spillover was responsible for the appearance of litera- 
ture of secular nature as almost a parallel development. 

The ground for this favourable change in the social 
and literary sphere was largely prepared by the enlighten- 
ed rule of Akbar. Though unlettered himself, he was a 
great patron of learning. In his autobiography, Tuzk-i- 
Jahangiri, Jahangir has written that he (Akbar) was “al- 
ways associated with the learned of every creed and reli- 
gion, especially the pandits, and although he was illiterate, 
so much became clear to him through constant intercourse 
with learned and wise, that no one knew him to be illite- 
rate, and he was so well acquainted with the niceties of 
verse and prose compositions, that his deficiency was not 
thought of.”! Akbar himself is said to have composed some 
verses in Hindi under the pseudonym ‘Akbar Rai’. Some 
of these have often been included in the anthologies of 
Hindi poetry. 


1. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. Eng. translation by Beveridge. 
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For Hindi literature the reign of Akbar was a golden 
age. It saw the rise of many first-rate poets whose classics 
have had a greater impact on the cultural values of the 
people than anything else in medieval Indian history. If 
for a moment greater poets, Tulsidas and Surdas in parti- 
cular, may be considered as a phenomenon independent of 
anyone’s patronage, it cannot be denied that in so far as 
the time in which they flourished were congenial, they 
owed at least something to the human or environmental 
factor which brought about favourable conditions in which 
their genius could flower. But apart from these two giants 
who in any case are not the subject matter of this chapter, 
there were a host of other poets who were either directly 
connected with Akbar’s court or were the recepients of his 
patronage. Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, Karunesh, 
Todarmal, Birbal, Tansen and Gang were some of them. 
It was in keeping with the spirit of the times that it is a 
mixed galaxy composed of both Hindus and Muslims. 
Since the poetry of all these poets is secular in character, 
they call for a separate treatment. Another feature of 
Akbar’s reign was that it saw the advent of Muslim poets 
in the field of Hindi literature and poetry. Grierson men- 
tions Jalaluddin, Qadirbakhsh, Jamaluddin of Hardoi, 
Mubarak Ali and Dildar, besides Khan Khanan and Taj- 

Akbar’s regard for poets was legendary. It is said that 
at the request of poet Vidyapati, the emperor remitted a 
sentene passed against Raja Shiva Singh of Mithila. An- 
other poet, Keshvdas is supposed to have successfully in- 
terceded with the Great Mugul in a similar case concerning 
Raja Indrajit of Orccha. There is also the story that 
Akbar and Birbal once travelled all the way from Agra to 
Marwar to have Mirabai’s ‘darshan’. Yet another story 
would have us believe that poet Dadu led the emperor 
blindfold to the temple of Vrindavana, where he had a 
vion of Krishna. Whatever the truth behind these 
A they are suggestive of Akbar’s sensitivity to art 
that fee it -_An outstanding feature of the period was 
iti Tery activities were not confined only to the 

he circle of nobles. It was essentially a move- 
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ment of the people, and a large number of scholars and 
poets flourished in the countryside, mainly patronized by 
local landlords and wealthy persons. 


Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan: 

Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan the most renowned poet and 
honoured dignitary in Akbar’s darbar, was born in Lahore 
in 1553 A.D. “Khan Khanan” was a title conferred on 
him by Akbar in appreciation of the great services he had 
rendered to the king and his empire. A renowned general 
and Akbar’s senior-most administrator, he was master of 
Persian, Arabic and Turki. He also acquired good know- 
ledge of Hindi and Sanskrit and turned out to be a gifted 
poet of Hindi. Several hundred verses from his pen, espe- 
cially dohds, have come down to us and are given an ho- 
noured place in poetical selections. In fact, no history of 
Hindi poetry can be complete without reference to the con- 
tribution of this versatile genius. 

Having had a very distinguished and colourful career 
Khan Khanan had seen the world from the highest pin- 
nacle and, later in life, also from modest stands. All this 
is reflected in his poetry. Nevertheless his personality is 
no less picturesque and grand than his poetry. 

Although the mother-tongue of the Khan Khanan was 
Persian, he loved Hindi with all his heart. He establish- 
ed contacts with almost all the Hindi poets of note of his 
time. Many would go to him every day to recite their 
poems. He listened to their verses and gave them every 
kind of help and encouragement. Nothing was too much 
for him to give if only be was pleased. His generosity 
knew no limits. The advancement of Hindi poetry almost 
became the goal of his life. Many poets lived under his 
patronage. He is said to have given to Gang Kavi 36 lakhs 
of rupees for one Chhappay®, a small verse of six lines. 

Tt is said that in all his life he never spoke a single 
harsh word to any person. By nature he was so modest 
that he would feel extremely shy and keep his eyes fixed 
right on earth when he gave gifts, presents or alms. Once 
Gang Kavi put this question to him: 
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“How did you pick up 

This habit of giving alms? 

As the hand goes up to give 

The eyes go downwards as though automatically.” 


To this Khan Khanan gave a reply which he alone 
could have given. This one dohā embodying his reply is 
enough to show the gentle stuff he was made of: 


“It is someone else who gives; 

And he gives day and night; 

But people erringly think; 

That it is T who give; 

And therefore my eyes turn downwards.’2 


Before the Khan Khanan Hindi poetry had achieved 
many landmarks in bardic and heroic narratives, didactic 
poems, devotional songs, romantic narrations and mystical 
verses. He took to a totally different line. Having seen 
life in its various aspects and colours, he wanted to pre- 
sent in small, simple and soft metres the quintessence of 
the experiences of his life. He therefore employed small 
and soft doha and Barvai in colourful imagery and often in 
natural simplicity to paint with vigour and skill the pic- 
tures of life. Doha was first used in the verses of Apa- 
bhramsa and therefrom it came into Hindi. It was Kabir 
and after him Tulsidas who made it popular and rich in 
expression. Khan Khanan gave to it a new elegance and 
finish. He was fully alive to its beauty and importance. 

Whatever he desired to convey he said in a few words 
and fully, so that his dohas are like jewels in which shines 
the charming lustre of his feelings and imagination. The 
beauty of a diamond lies in its cut and the Khan Khanan 
knew how to cut artistically the ; 
his dohas he puts new c 
8ories, classical allusion: 
He gives a little poetic t 
appearance and meaning. 
original in his observation 
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does not lie in thought, certainly lies in the meaning and 
colour that he imparts to it. 

Being a man of culture and taste and having drunk 
deep of the lore of ancient wisdom in Persian and Sanskrit, 
he rendered many Sanskrit verses into Hindi and even in 
them we can see the fresh meaning that he imparted to 
them. He was a minute observer of life and nature and it 
was from these sources that he got all the material and in- 
spiration for his art and poetry. There was a dignity, an 
elegance and a perfection of art in whatever he said. A 
few illustrations from some of his remarkable dohas would 
substantiate this view. 

“Every bit of spae in my eyes 

Is occupied by the beauty of my love; 

It is impossible now for anything to get into it; 

A traveller finding all the space in an inn occupied to 

the full 

Has to take his shelter elsewhere.” 

* * 

“They are fools who say 

That Lakshmi keeps to none; 

Everybody knows that she is wedded 

To God Vishnu Himself. 

* * 

“Tt is really a calamity having to fill a large belly; 

The elephant knows it fully. 

When the agony could not be endured any more. 

It seems to burst out in the form of two tusks.” 


* * 


The Khan Khanan gave a new metre to Hindi, the 
Barvai. It is a little shorter and considered more delicate 
than the doha. In brevity, pithiness and effective expres- 
sion it can be compared with the ghazal in Urdu. It has 
a sweet pastoral touch. It is said that once a certain 
village girl in order to save her husband from the displea- 
sure of Khan Khanan for his long absence from his court 


3. Ibid. 
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sent a verse of two lines to him which was written in 
Barvai metre. He was so pleased with the verse that he 
not only forgave her husband’s negligence but also amply 
rewarded him. Later on he introduced this metre into 
classical Hindi poetry. 


Besides his dohas, seven hundred of which have been 
compiled in Rahim Satsat, the Khan Khanan also wrote 
` Madan-shatak, Ras Panchadhyayi, Sringér Sorath and 
Nagar Shobha. He is also known to have written a book 
in Persian mixed with Sanskrit on Astrology, which is al- 
most like Amir Khusro’s Khaliq Bari in style. Madan- 
shatak consists of verses on love written in Malini metre. 
Here is a sample: 


“It was the dead of night, flooded with the autumnal 
moonlight; 
All were fast asleep; 

At this time, Krishna, from a dense forest, 5 
Overgrown with shrubs and creepers, played upon his 
flute; j 
All the female cowherds rose in confusion from their 

beds; 
Leaving their husbands, children and everything they 
ran up to him; AN 
What a calamity had fallen to the lot of Cupid again: 
Wearing yellow garments he cast a sweet glance 0 
the flowers of Spring; = 
In an inspired mood, he poured out his heart i” 
“Rekhtas” in indigenous songs; 
His ear rings and pupils of the eyes. 
Were dancing mirthfully to the tune.” 


Rahim’s Dohas: 


“Rahim, who once rolled in wealth, 
Now lives the life of a mendicant; 
Friends, do cut all ties with me; 
Rahim of yore is no more,” 


* h * 
4. Ibid. 
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“Life is worth living only so long 
As the stream of charity continues to flow. 
It is a beggarly life indeed 
When giving becomes a torment.” 
ki pa * 
“A good person appreciates a good person, 
And an ascetic knows an ascetic; 
But true valour 
Wins the admiration even of enemies.” 
* bi ok 
“I would rather take poison 
If offered to me with courtesy and respect 
Than nectar with insult and humiliation. 


It is better to die a noble death 
Than to live a life of humiliation” 
“Jf God has made someone great 

All his defects cannot make him small, 
The moon, however small and ill-shaped, 


Is greater and more beautiful than all the stars.’> 


Narahari: 


Narahari, a resident of Rai Bareily in Uttar Pradesh 


was appointed a court poet by Humayun. When Humayun 
conferred this honour on him, it seems Narahari had 
already become widely famous for his scholarship and 
poetic gifts. It is understandable that he should have said 
something good about Babar and Humayun. But Nara- 
hari was, apparently an impartial observer of things, for, 
among his chhandas one finds some in which Sher Shah 
Suri has also been considerably praised. The poet had 
thus the distinction of being honoured by both the rival 
kings, Humayun on the one hand and Sher Shah and his 
son, Islam Shah on the other. Since most of Narahari’s 
Chhandas deal with the rise and fall of the Suri dynasty 
and the establishment of Mughal rule in India, there is 


5. Ibid. 
H.H .L.L.—13 
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much of historical importance in his poetry. Ther verse 
which he wrote on the birth of Akbar is worth quoting: 
“Glory to the earth, the country, the city and the 
family in which gajapati (Akbar) is born. 
Glory to all kings and glory to the woman who has 
given birth to him. 
Glory to this auspicious year and this month. | 
Glory be to the era whether one calls it Kaliyug Or 
Satyug 
Glory to this welcome day and auspicicus moment, ‘ 
When this Mukund took birth, says Narahari pare: 
ear. ° 


This was enough to ensure continued patronage of the 
poet in Akbar’s Darbar also. There is additional evidence 
that though a protege of the Mughal Darbar, Narahari, 
judged from current standards, was a fearless man. He 
had the courage of expressing his unhappiness on some 
of Akbar’s doings and of tendering him fearless advice. 

Says the poet in one of his verses: 

“If the mother were to administer poison to her SOP 

If the boatman were to sink the boat, 

If the lover were to defile love, and 

If a noble man himself were to cast covetous eyes °” 

others’ property 

Who is there, then, who can stem the tide of NG 

injustice: 

From all accounts Narahari was a well-known poet and 
wielded much influence in the darbars of contemporary 
kings. We do not have any complete work of Narahat! 
but a few hundred chhandas that have come down to US 
from him are enough to prove that he was a poet of stand- 
ing. Apart from writing about his patrons and theif 
affairs Narahari has also written on Sitas Swayamvaré, 
gopīs’ lamentations in separation from their Lord and 0” 
the physical charms of Radha and Krishna. His Bārah- 


SS 
6. Akbari Darbar-ke-Kavi 
7. Ibid. t. pee ar avi. 
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masa, that is, description of the cycle of seasons, is also 
quite good. Connecting each month and season with a 
certain degree of sorrow inflicted by separation, has made 
this description particularly fascinating. 


Birbal: 

Raja Birbal whose real name was Brahma and who 
was one of the closest associates of Akbar, was also a Hindi 
poet. Though in history he is known only as Birbal in 
poetry he used his real name, Brahma. The Maasirul 
Umara, therefore, mentions him as Brahma Kavi and gives 
his real name as Mahesdas.* This fact is confirmed by 
Ain-i-Akbari. No one is sure about Birbal’s birth place. 
Some people think that he was from a village near Ajmer. 
Others hold that he belonged to Makrana in Jodhpur. Ba- 
dauni on the other hand gives Kalpi as his birth place. 

Birbal was introduced into Akbar’s Darbar by Raja 
Bhagwandas who was his first patron?” Akbar. seems to 
have been impressed by him, so much so that for the rest 
of his life Birbal remained as one of the topmost advisers 
and ministers of the Great Mughal. 

Birbal was a staunch Vaishnava. We know it from 
the Do Sau Bavan Vaishnavan Ki Varta which refers to 
him as an eminent devotee and poet. Apart from being a 
poet, Birbal had also other qualities which go with afflu- 
ence and aristocracy. Like the Khan Khanan he was also 
generous and had wide contacts with learned men and 
Hindi poets of the time. In addition to the chhandas and 
Savaiahs which he wrote, Birbal is also known for his 
crisp ‘Pahelis’. His contribution to Hindi literature, how- 
ever, is based not only on what he wrote himself but also on 
his patronage of men of letters, including Keshavadas, 
Surdas, Gang Kavi etc. Along with the Khan Khanan, 
Todarmal and others he was one of the pace-setters respon- 
Sible for the atmosphere of communal harmony and en- 
Couragement of learning, particularly Hindi, for which 
Akbar’s darbar had become famous. 


8. Ibid, page 249. 
9. Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan. 
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Birbal, it appears, was too involved in State affairs to 
write any complete or self-contained work. His stray 
chhandas were meritorious enough to have earned him the 
title of “Kavirai” from Akbar. These verses, numbering 
two hundred, have been collected in a compilation. His 
favourite themes were devotion (bhakti) and advice ad- 
dressed to various sections of people to enable them to 
meet with different situations in life. Obviously with 
humour Birbal combined seriousness and sobriety. 


Gang: 


Gang Kavi was in the real sense of the term the poet 
laureate of Akbar’s darbar. All official records of the 
time and subsequent histories of Hindi literature, includ- 
ing Shiv Singh Saroj and Misra Bandhu Vinod confirm it 
and refer to him as the foremost poet of Akbar’s darbar 
and as a close associate of Birbal, Man Singh, Todarmal 
and other senior statte functionaries. Rahim (Khan 
Khanan), Man Singh and Birbal got so much pleased with 
him on some occasions that they rewarded Gang with mo- 
netary gifts. As long as Akbar was alive Gang had the 
best of time, but after the start of Jahangir’s reign, fortune 
deserted him. Ultimately he met with a cruel end. Under 
orders of the King, he was sentenced to death by bein8 
trampled upon by an elephant.!° 

Three of Gang’s works have so far been discovered 
by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, namely, Gang-P adāvali, 
Gang-Pachisi and Gang-Ratnāvalī. The first book contains 
721 Chhandas, the second only 25 and the third one as 
many as 1400. But, perhaps, the best known work of 
Gang is Chand-Chhand-Barnan-Ki-Mahima. It has bee? 
published by the Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha. This is 
a prose work, written in Khari Boli, the spoken language 
of every-day use. Since this was to be the standard form 
of future Hindi, this prose work of the seventeenth ce?” 
tury credits Gang with being one of the pioneers of Khari 
Boli prose. Earlier only Amir Khusro and, to some e* 
tent, Kabir, had used this language, in their verses. Gang’s 

10. Akbari-Darbar-Ke-Kavi, p. 125. 
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contribution to the development of Hindi prose will, how- 
ever, be discussed in a subsequent chapter dealing with the 
evolution of Hindi prose. 


Tansen and Todarmal: 
N Tansen and Todarmal, who were included in Akbar’s 
inner-most circle, called Nava-Ratna, were also poets. 
Their stray verses, mostly on bhakti, have been collected 
from various sources. Tansen was the best-known musi- 
cian of his day and undoubtedly excelled in this fine art. 
Early historians of literature like Shiv Singh Sengar, the 
Misra brothers and Rama Chandra Shukla do not consider 
him to be a poet and prefer to deal with him only as a 
gayanacharya, master musician. But this was no more 
than a supposition which has been disproved by the find 
of padas whiċh have been ascribed to him." 

Todarmal besides being a writer was a great patron 
of Hindi, Here is a specimen of Todarmal’s poetry: 

“An adulterer has no sense 

Even as a whore is devoid of shame. 

A fool has no mannerism 

As an arsi (a ring studded with mirror) is of no use 

to a blind man. 

It is useless looking for virtue in a worthless man 

As expecting an indigent person to be a donor. 

Who can expect a miser to be a philanthropist 

Or a castor plant to give shade? 

A drunkard has no balance 

And a bounder no consideration. 

A low-caste man has as little regard for his word 

As a jackal for another's need. 

Says Todar Kavi, all these will not behave differently 

Whether you talk to them nicely or angrily.” 


Narottam Das: 
Narottam Das (1545) is mainly known for his Sudama 
Charit, which has been considered a classic ever since he 


r 
H Chatursen Shastri, page 289. 
: Translated by the author. 
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iter’s simple 
wrote it. The theme is intersting and the writer’s PEN 
diction and racy style have given this work a pop 
which few works of this nature could claim. 


Keshavadas: 


Keshava Das, to whom reference has been made A 
is considered to have spear-headed the Reeti-Kaal Ka 
cholastie and erotic poetry). He flourished in ie 
latter half of the sixteenth century. Because of the bee. 
when he flourished and also on account of his close Me 
tacts with leading lights of Akbar’s durbar, like Ra ae 
Birbal and Gang, Keshava may be counted among the po 
of the Akbar era, A had 
Keshava was an erudite scholar of Sanskrit Anan A 
mastered the art of rhetorics and poetics, of which Eee 
skrit literature had an unbroken tradition. ‘Till his ee 
hardly anything had been written in Hindi on ka pa 
or literary criticism. The only exceptions were ae 
Ram and Balbhadra who had written earlier stray poe 


ire to 
on principles of literary criticism.!3 Keshava’s desire 
write on this subj 


keenness and a G 


lier, 
of s 


urpose well so far as his Bana 
tned. But in writing oe ae 
le to utilize all the knowles 
etic techniques that he had ta a 
tisfy his inner urge to write som h 
Keshava wrote Rasikpriya. Thous 


pains to acquire. To sa 
thing for the learned, 


in 1558. The 
F poet had iti ita-Tarangini in 3 
subject-matter of the ae 1 written Hita-Tarang 


ani 

j is Mäyika-bhed, that is, women anc 
s. Some critics, however, have opined that Bet been 
ceni Work, has no 

lly resolved, ork. The controversy 


-a 
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herein Keshva has delved deep in the technique of poetry 
giving an exposition of all that goes to embellish poetry 
and its most suited theme, the woman, yet his role in 
writing Rasikpriyé also is that of a teacher. Since these 
two works of Keshava became, in course of time, some- 
thing like text-books of poetics incorporating principles 
and techniques of Sringara, rasas and alanka@ras in poetry, 
he has been looked upon as an acharya, a guru and cre- 
dited with having founded the school of erotic and scho- 
lastic poetry.'4 

The third important work of Keshava is Ramachand- 
rika, the traditional Rama story told in an embellished 
Style. Though the theme of this book is different, yet 
Keshava does not rise above the role of a teacher here also. 
He is all the time aiming at illustrating certain theories 
and techniques, and since he has had to use a difficult lan- 
guage, his works fall outside the ken of common readers. 
It has to be admitted that though a great scholar, he was 
not equally great as a poet. 

The assessment of Keshava Das as a poet has under- 
gone a change in recent years. Till the turn of the century 
he was equated with Tulsidas by some critics; but the pre- 
Sent day critics have drastically revised that view. As 
Rama Awadh Dwivedi has said recent critics have not only 
gone back on the Keshava-Tulsi equation, “they are in- 
Clined to assign to him a place below Dev, Bihari, Matiram, 
Bhushan and a few others.”5 


From Ramachandrika: 
Looking at the Asoka tree, 
the princess said: 


14. Keshava Das is known as Hindi’s Don Juan. A great admirer of 
human beauty, he had zest for life even in his old age. It is said 
once he saw some maidens drawing water at a village well. At- 
tracted by them he made for the scene and asked for water to 
drink. His wish was complied with but the way the maidens 
addressed him as Baba (old man) made Keshava curse his grey 
hair. He instantly wrote this famous doha: “Keshava Kesani as 
kari, Jas arihun na Karain, Chandravadani mrigalochani Baba- 
baba Kahi Kahi Jahin.” (How badly have your grey hair let you 
down, Keshava. Dow-eyed and moon-faced maidens are address- 

15 ing you as baba.) AN 

: A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, page 84. 
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‘Give me fire, you who are all afire.’ 
At this Hanuman dropped the ring. 
She looked around and then picked it up. 
When she felt it cold: “What a fire, 

O Lord!” 
said she looking at it. 

‘A ring studded with ruby!’ 
When she read the name 

she felt perplexed: 
‘By truth, it is the ring 

Raghunath wore since his childhood. 
‘How is it parted from him, 

and who has brought it here? 
How shall I find? Who will tell me?’ 
She looked around in agony, 
then raised her eyes to the sky. 


She could see the monkey huddled 
on the branch, !6 

Senapati: 

The claim of Senapati (1649) to a place among poeta 
is based on just one book, Kavitta-Ratnākar. Divided int i 
five Parts the book is partly devotional and partly erotic. 
He is over-fond of using figures of speech, which some- 
times s 


eem too heavy for the idea sought to be expressed. 
Alliteration and assonance are too freely used by him. 
Though these drawbacks do not always make his poetry 
crude or jarring, the Over-all quality of his verse has UN” 
deniably suffered because of their profuse use. Among 
those who rate Senapati’s poetry high inspite of this fact, 
is Ram Awadh Dwivedi..7 There are however equally 
Competent critics who assess Senapati’s language and poe- 
try differently. They think that Senapati has not succeed- 
ed in making any impression as a poet either in projecting 
the devotional aspect of life or the erotic side of it. As for 
his devotional Poetry, another critic Ram Shankar Tewari 
16. fee Bharat Bhushan Agarwal: 


An Anthology of Indian Litera- 
17. page 87. 
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has said: “We consider ourselves, therefore, to be on safe 
grounds to affirm that the true poet in Senapati is not to 
be discerned in his devotional writings. The major por- 
tion lof the Kavitta-Ratnakar is replete with an amplitude 
of evidence of the poet’s erotic tastes, and it would not be 
worthwhile to make him wear the robes of a devotee.”!$ 

Nor can one hold Senapati in a higher opinion on the 
basis of his erotic poetry either. His imagery and descrip- 
tions are at places grotesque and in bad taste. Says 
Tewari:— 

“Inspired as he is with the propensities of the age, the 
different seasons for giving realistic pictures of which 
Senapati is rightly renowned in the realms of medieval 
Hindi poetry, have been harnessed by him for fanning 
Cupid’s flame; and such portrayals easily fall in line with 
tradition. In periods of separation, the carnal elements of 
love wither down to the irreducible minimum, making way 
for the ascendancy of the mental aspect. The soul of the 
beloved becomes the scene for the interplay of a multitude 
of feelings, being bereft of the lover’s intercourse. The 
entire emotional set-up of the beloved grows narrow and 
circumscribed during the period of the actual enjoyment of 
love as the centripetal tendencies are then in operation. 
But during the time of separation, there is a centrifugal 
expansion of the beloved’s emotionality like the network 
of the rays of the morning sun spreading gradually over 
the earth’s surface; and then the woman becomes a pure 
the plane of physicality. Senapati was 
not acquainted with this mystery of the transfiguration 
wrought by protracted interruption of love; which is why 
this phase of his portrayal will be labelled as imperfect. 
It is, therefore clear that Senapati cannot be classed in the 
category of erotic poets like Vidyapati, Bihari and Mati- 
ram,”!9 

Senapati was one of the 52 poets in Guru Govind 
Singh’s darbar. According to Guru Suraj Pratap of San- 
tokh Singh, Senapati wrote Guru Shobha. This work is 


soul, rising above 


eo aa aaa 
18. The Hindi Review, May, 1958. 
19. Ibid, 
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i i is the rea- 
still available but in Gurumukhi script. ‘oe a pa 
son why it has so far remained unknown as E A 
of Senapati’s association with the darbar of ee ate 
Singh. We shall have occasion to refer to him ok eee, 
discussing Guru Govind Singh and his contri 
Hindi. 

Alam and Sheikh: 


Alam has been mentioned in Shiva Singh Saroj in 
author of Alam-Keli and as a contemporary of REE 
Muazzam, son of Aurangzeb. Till some years ago wake 
was known about Alam and Alam-Keli was the only ep. 
he was supposed to have written. But eager i 
searches have provided fulsome information about A 
Obviously he was a man of many parts. Alam was by EA 
a Brahman. Temperamentally he was romantic and ‘ee 
to versify. His twin weaknesses led him to marry Seas 
a Muslim girl who was a dyer by profession. In Dr. 
bir Singh’s words the story runs like this: and 

“It is popularly known that the romance of Alam ee 
Sheikh was poetical, Alam had once jotted down the fir 
line of an incomplete Doha: 


Kanak chhari Si Kamini Kahe Ko Kati chheen 


(The damsel is beautiful like a golden stick; but why 
is her waist so lean and thin?) hich 

Through inadvertence or design, the paper on W his 
this hemistitch was written he had tied to the end of BS 
turban, which some days later he gave for dyeing E 
Sheikh. Possibly, Alam could not find a suitable seco 4 
line to match the first one and was waiting for inspiratio à 
When Sheikh returned the dyed turban to him, the piee 
of paper was still ther 


e as before, but the blank had bee? 
filled in. It read:— 


Kati Ko Kanchan Kat Vidhi 
Kuchan Madhya Dhar deen 


(The waist is so thin because the creator has scraped 
the gold anound it and stuffed it in the breasts.) 
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Alam was pleasantly surprised. When he found that 
Sheikh was the author of this line, he gave her an anna 
as the wages for dyeing the turban but one thousand Mo- 
hars for the verse. Thus they met in the broken line of 
a Doha. Sheikh was Alam’s inspiration. He gave her his 
heart and soul.’ 

Other facts emerging from recent researches lead us 
to the following conclusions: 

(1) Alam joined the court of Guru Govind Singh 

round about 1688 along with his wife, Sheikh. 

(2) Alam translated the main story of ‘Madhavanala- 

Kamakandala’ into Hindi, the basis of which was 
the Sanskrit manuscript ascribed to one Jodh. 

(3) In translating the above romance Alam freely 

borrowed from the stories narrated in “Four 
Hundred and Four Tales” of the Dasham granth.” 


Shyam-Snehi is another work of Alam. At the time 
of writing it, Alam had embraced the new religion, Islam. 
Shyam Snehi seems to be a work written in his immature 
years, The Chaupais therein are of indefinite length, the 
number of lines in each varying from poem to poem. It is 
also believed that it is a joint work of Alam and Sheikh. 

Alam, it is now known, was the author of Sudama- 
Charit also. Besides, he wrote a large number of Kavittas 
chhandas etc, which have been compiled in Alam-ki- 
Kavita, Alam Kavitta and Alam Sangraha.” 


——_—_ gagasane an aa 
| Madhavanala — Kamakandala-Charita — page 68-69. 


BES 


+ Ibid. Loe P 
: th Prasad Misra, in Nagari Pracharint Patrika, No. 52, 
Vol. 3. 


CHAPTER 14 


POETRY OF RITI KAL OR SCHOLASTIC ERA 


The golden age of Hindi poetry represented by the 
literature of the bhakti era was followed by the sprouting 
of a different kind of poetry, known as the poetry of scho- 
lasticism or embellishment, also called the poetry of eroti- 
cism. One of the explanations, the simpler one, for such a 
development, could be summed up in the phrase that lite- 
rature begets literature. The real clue to the change is 
to be found in the new environment created by virtual 
absence of tension between the rulers and the ruled and 
better communal understanding. Socio-political stability 
and comparative peace leading to conditions of prosperity 
among the people under the Mughals were followed by 
moral laxity, by the middle of the 17th century. While 
Prosperity and political stability had given a fillip to art 
and literature, they also diverted popular inclination from 
religious devotion to worldly considerations, from spiritual 
leanings to sensuous pursuits, The flow of poesy in this 
period was characterised by a show of scholarship and 
deep interest in love and woman’s charms. There was 2” 
all-time increase in the number of poets and the circle OF 


admirer: F g ; 
ere S of poetry widened, extending beyond the kings 


A eae of this period covering 150 to 200 years 
mr a indi as the poetry of Riti or stereotype 
Ye Rati, that is, style has reference to one of the lite- 
d by earlier Sanskrit āchāryas. The 
t jee Started emulating the old neh 
7 <er poetry the various figures of speet 
a alankars, alliteration etc. in a to embellish 
verses. From the second quarter of the 17th century 


the trend ma i j 
; y be said to 3 istin- 
guish the literary pr have started sufficiently to dist 


i oduction of thi i devo- 

tion: of this period from the 

Gratis pe the bhakti era, The most salient charac- 
this poetry were shringér (eroticism), minute 
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description of human, particularly feminine, beauty, hu- 
man love portrayed generally through Radha and Krishna 
as beloved and lover, a great weakness for alankaras (or- 
namentations) and treating poetry as a fine art and a 
means of only recreation and worldly pleasure. The em- 
phasis now shifted from devotion to sensuousness and, 
generally speaking, from the content of poetry to its form 
and external ornamentations. 

It would seem that Hindi poets of this period had 
ceased to draw inspiration from the teachings and works 
of the saint-poets, Kabir, Tulsi, Surdas and their followers. 
The business of devotion had now a limited appeal for 
them. For inspiration these poets began to look to the 
great masters of Sanskrit and Prakrit verse, like Hala, 
Chaura, Amaru, Bhartrihari, Goverdhan, Jayadeva, etc. 
Hindi poets of this period were learned men, deeply read 
in the Sanskritic lore. Unlike their predecessors of the 
bhakti era, many of whom were either unlettered or half- 
educated, these writers were accomplished scholars. 

In fairness to the poets it must be said that they felt 
o write to please their patrons; and then, writ- 
hholastic style with its stress on embellishment 
the rage of the times. It had become 
a status symbol as much for the landed gentry as for the 
poets. Romance, man’s love for woman, and sensuousness 
permeated the atmosphere. This tendency lent itself to 
poetic expression splendidly well. It came handy to the 
Muse just as a tree comes handy to a creeper. One lent 
support to the other. The atmosphere of love and plea- 
sure proved so powerful that it overshadowed whatever 
was left of the bhakti movement. 

The various institutions set up by the great saints and 
religious leaders of the 15th and 16th centuries were all 
but swept off by the spate of shringar. A number of mathas 
(monasteries) were founded by Vallabhacharya, Madhva, 
Nimbarka, Chaitanya, Radhavallabha etc. For years these 
mathas had been propagating the Hindu religion through 
devotional songs and sankirtan (chorus music.) Many of 
these mathas had come to acquire a lot of landed property. 


compelled t 
ing in the sc 
and eroticism was 
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II 
The changed atmosphere leading to moral ie pee 
brought them under the influence of roman “3 Se 
found expression in erotic poetry. In be temp E ERA 
mathas the erotic songs depicting Krishna's love ae fee 
began to be sung. Krishna and Radha were bro a ole 
merely as a cover to make this style acceptable to = a 
An overwhelming mass of the Riti-Kaal poe ee 
Krishna as its hero and Radha as the heroine. aii ee 
been brought down from the pedestal of divinity ae weet 
to exchange overtures which would thrill the a aia 
of any human being. To an impartial reader i oT ee 
appear that in order to express his pent-up ane = adha 
and sensuousness, the poet of this period discovere ei 
and Krishna as the safest cat’s paw. All that he We ae 
to say and glibly enjoy, he put in the mouths of thes eg 
vine beings. Without much ado, this poetry found its wad 
into the temples where the traditional dance and eee 
-completed the Setting. It is, therefore, held by histor: T 
and not without truth, that Hindu mathas, temples z 
place of worship were the chief strongholds of shring 
and- purely shringaric p 
The religious insti 
thadwara, etc. made sig 
of Riti Kaal. 
vided the muc 
The amour-thi 
of Krishna a 
him against 
qualms of hi 


ur 
n was feasible only within the fo 

walls of one’s home : 
obje 
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of defeatism in Indian history in the past, but never before 
did sex capture human mind so completely. That is so 
because in those periods moral standards were high and 
stiff, which tended to put a brake on this tendency. But 
in Riti Kaal the cult of Krishna’s devotion in a way pro- 
vided moral sanctions to the expression of sex. Consequ- 
ently, there was no need to censor or supress expression. 
Propitiation of sex was now fitted into accepted social 
ideals. Besides the atmosphere, past literary traditions 
and their influence were also favourable to this tenden- 
Caper 

We see thus that the only spring from which poetry 
bubbled forth in this period was Kaama, sensuousness and 
un-alloyed sex. Woman and her physical beauty were the 
poet’s chief inspiration. Minute description of her deli- 
cate limbs, her quivering red lips, her beautiful eyes, was 
resorted to without the least hesitation. To make descrip- 
tion effective suitable words and phrases laden with alan- 
karas, (figures of speech) were used as medium. Most of 
these poets were no mere theorists, interested just in an 
objective description of beauty. They were amourists them- 
selves and more often than not addressed their poems to 
their own sweethearts. It was in every respect an epicu- 
rean age, and the poets were its best representatives. Art 
or beauty or even poetry as such was not their primary 
consideration. It was only a means to an end, which un- 
doubtedly was sensuous pleasure, pure and simple. Their 
poetry, generally speaking was untouched by the sublimity 
of love or the chastening effect of true romance. In the 
sphere of human love it represented the line of least resist- 


ance and the maximum of pleasure. 


Literary Basis of Riti Kaal Poetry: 

So far we have discussed the peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in the country at the time and the trends in lite- 
rature in which those conditions were reflected. It is not 
however, possible to grasp fully the significance of Riti 
Kaal and the literature produced during that period unless 


1. Riti-Kaal Kī ‘Bhoomika, p. 173. 
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we have a clear idea of its relationship with earlier mn 
literature, Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. The liter i 
ture of these languages provided the background or the so: 
from which this peruliar plant drew nourishment. a 
The principal feature of Ritz Kaal poetry, as has ee > 
said, is shringār (eroticism) which characterizes its Ti 
tents, and alankaras or figures of speech which are a mark- 
ed feature of its forms. Shringar is one of the nine Rasas 
(translated by Grierson as flavour), the other eight ee 
Hasya (comic), Karuna (pathetic), Raudra ( furious), 
Vira (heroic) Bhayānak (terrible), Veebhatsa (disgustful), 
Adbhuta (marvellous) and Shanta (quietistic). Shringar 
rasa or the erotic flavour is employed in love a 
and descriptions of human beauty, and along with it, 0 
other animals or natural phenomena like the eyes of the 
deer, the beauty of the moon, the humming of the bees, 
the humour of the spring and so on. 
As for alankaras, these are rhetorical ornaments used 
by Indian poets since time immemorial. These are of two 
kinds: ornaments of sense and verbal ornaments. Orna- 
ments of sense are more than one hundred in number. In 


his famous work, Bhasha Bhisana, Jaswant Singh ONT 
Meartes as many as 108 ornaments of sense. Says he in 
the epilogue: 


“I have described one hundred and eight ornaments, 
both verbal and of sense and have explained them in the 
vernacular, after consulting various Sanskrit works. , 

“I have composed this new work for the man who is 2 


pandit, (expert or scholar) in the vernacular, and skilled 
in writing poetry.” 


Earlier Sanskrit write: 
very thoroughly on the n 


» aS regards such details, no other 


, 


e world can claim to have received the same 
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somed. Although the poets composed freely without al- 
ways being conscious of the finer distinctions and division 
of poetry into various rasas and of the language into diffe- 
rent alankaras, yet more often than not they were attracted 
by them. Kalidas, Bhartrihari, Bilhan, and several other 
poets were drawn towards shringar. Their available works 
furnish good examples of alankāric poetry, in which shrin- 
gar and sex play a dominant role. 

Good many writers headed by Vatsyayana had already 
made a scientific study of sex and discussed it at the lite- 
rary level. Their writings too influenced later poets like 
Kalidas and others. Bharata in his Natya Shastra perfec- 
ted the concept or rasa. Before it was propouned as the 
secret of poetic appeal, considerations of formal beauty 
outweighed those of inner content. The next work dealing 
with rhetoric, the Kavya Alankara of Bhamaha (7th cen- 
tury A.D.) defines poetry as alankaras properly adorned, 
or the attractive form given to the sense iof sound; such 
attractiveness being achieved by a striking turn of expres- 
sion (Vakrokti). Dandin, in his Kavya-Adarsha, consider- 
ed every element that went to beautify poetry as Alan- 
karas2 He is the first author of poetics who gives a detail- 
ed treatment to the theory of style (Marga or Riti) listing 
it as one of the excellences. Wamana (8th century) con- 
tinued this doctrine of Ritis in his Kavya Alankar Sūtra 
and Vritti. He too declares that alankar forms an integral 
part of poetic beauty. To Vamana goes the credit of in- 
troducing two ideas: the concept of saundarya (beauty) 
and the concept of atman (soul) of poetry. The latter, 
according to him, consists in the style of the poet. After 
Vamana came Rudrata who in his Kavya Alankar not only 
dwelt elaborately on the alank@ras and ritis but separated 
the rasas and gave them a separate treatment.? 

Then came Ananda Vardhana who once again enthron- 
ed rasas as the soul of poetry. He holds in his work, 


Dhwanyaloka that dhwani (sound) is the soul of poetry. 
ee ee D 

2. Shipley’s Encyclopedia of Literature. 
3. Ibid. 


H.H.L.L—14 
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The other concepts of poetics on which he lays Sapan 
are figures of speech (alankara), style (rīti or vritti) an 
gunas (excellence). § : 
Thus a galaxy of learned men had in earlier times dis; 
cussed threadbare the sciences of poetics and rhetorics. 
As a result of their study and deep observation they laid 
down rules, hard and fast, which should be observed by a 
oet while writing. 
$ Before an and rhetorics had been raised toj tae 
status of sciences (8th and 9th centuries), a few writers 
had already written according to them without knowing 
all the details about them. The foremost amongst them 
was Hala who wrote his Sattasai in Prakrit. Itis a collec- 
tion of 700 gāthās which Hala is reported to have edited, 
including in them some of his own compositions. Hala’s 
collection is important not only for its artistic grace and 
poetic flourish, but also as an evidence of the existence of 
a large mass of early secular Prakrit literature in the for- 
mation of which women too took active part. Its themes 
are primarily drawn from rural life, but the presentation 
is rarely repugnant to the cultured taste. The seasonal 
settings, the countryside, the village folk, the flora and 
fauna-all these have remarkably contributed to the realis- 
tic sketches which these poets draw in one or two stanzas. 
The Chief sentiment is erotic, at times openly put; and the 
scenes of love, with their peculiar Indian ceremonies and 


: pangs of separation, devotion or at- 
ur, Cupid’s mischiefs and the like, are 
often described with a frankness rare in conventional 
Poetry. Some of these scenes are full of pathos or flavour- 
A lovely maiden pours water for thirsty traveller who 
lets it trickle through his fingers; in her turn she lessens 

e stream of water from the pitcher; thus both extend the 


beriod of feasting their eyes on each other. There is very 
little of religi 


mi mentioned. In all probability, the 
compilation is of the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. It has been 
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initated in Sanskrit and Hindi but the original stands un- 
rivalled.* 

The Sattasai if Hala touched such a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the people that for quite a few centuries 
it dominated Indian literature, including that of Sanskrit. 
As Grierson says, critic after critic exhausted the vocabu- 
lary of praise for it. The 700 gathas are so many idylls 
in the smallest imaginable frames. It was considered 
that in these detached verses the genius of Indian lyric 
poetry reached its full perfection. Imitating it dozens of 
Sattasais or Shatis (centuries) were written in Sanskrit 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa and later on in Hindi. More promi- 
nent among these writers were Bana Bhatta, Bhartrihari, 
Ananda Vardhana, Goverdhana, Vishveshwara and Pad- 
mananda. These were Sanskrit writers. Quite a few an- 
thologies or centuries were written in Prakrit. 

Following is a full list of Sanskrit and Prakrit antho- 
logies compiled by Grierson and given in his Introduction 
to Lalcandrika: 

1. Sapta-catika (in Prakrit) of Hala, 5th cent. A.D. 

2. Surya-cataka of Mayura in praise of the Sun-Author 
flourished first half of 7th centuries. 

3. Candi-cataka of Bana-bhatta, in praise of Candi. Ist 

half of 7th C. 

4. Bhartrhari-cataka, the three centuries of Bhartrihari; 
5. Vakrokti-pancacila of Ratnakara; a half century of 
verses, each capable of two-fold interpretation. Latter 

half of 9th C. 

6. Bhallata-cataka, a collection of moral apothegms by 

Bhallata before 10th (es 

7. Devi-cataka of Ananda-Vardhana, Latter half of 9th 
cent. 
8. Samba-pancacika of Samba, in praise of the Sun. Writ- 

ten before the 11th C. 

9. Caura-pancacika, 11th C. 

10. Arya-Saptacatika of Govardhana, End of 11th century. 

11. Sundari-cataka, Erotic verses by Utpreksha-Vallabha, 
Ist half of 16th C. 


4. Ibid, page 845. 
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12. Vairagya-cataka and Ak £ 16th 
13. Varadaraja-catak, by Appaya-diksita. End o: 
cent. 
14. Subha-ranjana- (moral apothegms). 
15. Anyopadeca-cataka (moral Apothegms). Jermina, 
16. Kalividambana-cataka (in praise of an equab a iA 
all three by Nila-Kantha grandson of Appaya- 
First half of 17th C. J inst 
17. Romavali-cataka, Erotic verses by Vicveevaree. Fir 
half of 17th C. baci 
: Tevara-cataka, by Avatara. First half of 17t poet 
19. Civa-cataka, in praise of Civa, by Gokula-natha. 
of 18th C. at 
20. Upadeca-cataka of Gumani, ‘Written for the gre 
benefit of fools’, 
P Bhava-cataka, written for 


by some poet of his court. Fanciful erotic verses. 
22. Panca-cati, Five hundred erotic verses by Muka. 


s ions, bY 
23. Anyokti-cataka, one hundred apposite illustrations 
Virecvarabhatta. 


24. Kavya-bhusana-ca 
AD Jina-cataka, 


Nagara-raja, king of Dhara, 


taka, erotic verses by Kena aaa 

by Jambu-guru in praise of the feet, 

hands, face and Voice of Jina. 

26. Vairagya-cataka, by Padmananda. 

27. Risabha-pancacika (in 
verses in hono 

28. Sudarcana- 


All these writings of the pre-Muslim era went to con- 


background of the Riti-Kaal in Hindi 
Poetry. As a matt 


ters who were well-versed in Sanskrit. 
Tulsidas was influenced by it in his BEUR 
Its influence on Surdas was still greater, a 
ident from the play of shringār and alankaras 


For example, 
dyana. 
would be ev 
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in his Sahitya Lahri and Drishtakoota. The same was the 
case with Rahim and Nandadas. But while the influence 
of rati style on these writers was partial, on poets like 
Keshava and Kripa Ram it was complete. The latter’s 
Hita Tarangini is probably the first full-fledged Titi work 
in Hindi. 

It was, however; given to Keshavadas (1580 A.D.) to 
bring Hindi literature into line with the best Sanskrit 
models referred to earlier. He may be said in this respect 
to have performed the same task for Hindi which Bharata 
performed for Sanskrit. Critics might differ whether 
Keshava himself can be included among Riti Kaal poets, but 
there can be no two opinions as regards his importance 
vis-a-vis the rīti trend in Hindi poetry. It was he who 
laid its foundation by codifying systematically the various 
rasas and alankaras and determining the place of shringar 
in poetry. By transmitting into Hindi the concentrated 
knowledge of poetics and rhetories available in Sanskrit, 
Keshava may be said to have built a bridge between San- 
skrit and Hindi. Rightly, therefore, he has been called 
(scholar) or Riti Kaal in Hindi. 
his scholastic background and his scho- 
Keshava is considered to have set the tone for 
ts of Ritt Kaal. His fame largely rests on 
three of his works — Karnabharan, Shrutibhiishan and 

iL but unfortunately none of these has so far 
That these works must have been of basic im- 
portance is conjectured on the basis of his other works that 
we do have, namely, Kavipriya and Rasikapriyd, referred 
to earlier. The excellence and uniqueness of these two 
works have served, in the eyes of the critics, to settle 
Keshavadas’s place in the poetry of Riti-Kaal. 

Another of Keshavadas’s work, Ramachandrika has 
apparently a devotional theme; but even here the poet 
comes before his readers not merely as a versifier. He 
leaves none in doubt that he has a mission, which is to 
propagate the essentials of good poetry and to initiate into 
it anyone who has the requisite taste and inclination to ad- 


mire a good verse. 
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A Family of Poets: 


Chintamani (b. 1609) who belonged to the Ta pra 
Tripathi family of poets (Bhushan and Matiram wa ‘ise 
younger brothers) was attracted towards. poetry = a 
Riti style when the new vogue was still in its early stag 2 
His first comprehensive work devoted to poetics appeal. 
in 1650. It is Kavikula Kalpataru. This is also Chinta- 
mani's best known work, his other works being Kāvya 
Prakash, Ramayana and Chhandvichar., 4 om 

An erudite scholar and well placed in life, having ric 
patrons, Chantamani loved to play the poet and the pre- 


ceptor. So far as poetry is concerned, he took to it almost 
under compulsion, for 


is case the family) traditions, a, 
His mastery of the Sanskri 


m to take on himself the role of 
Inparting the knowledge of fine arts to 
© — giving as enjoying these arts one- 
self, Chintamani has come out well in both of these roles. 
As a poet he earned considerable distinction, and 5 3 
teacher ( acharya), too his reputation was pretty high, 
thanks to his magnum opus, Kavikula Kalpataru. 


From all accounts Bhushan (b, 1613) was a bit of a 


lazy lout, illiterate, contented with whatever his elder bro- 
ther could give him. B 


is teens. It was a ca 


nce he was able to acguaint him- 
ese languages ang their literatures, naturally 
enough Bhushan took to Poetry. His own perseverance 
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and occasional good luck soon placed him in the category 
of front rank poets. 

When he had just finished his education and taken to 
writing poetry, Bhushan got a patron in the ruler of Chi- 
trakut, Rudra Rana Solanki. This we know on the autho- 
rity of his own couplets. From the very beginning Bhu- 
shan seems to have been influenced by Hindu ideology and 
the resistance of Hindu rulers to Aurangzeb, the Mughal 
Emperor, who had made himself notorious for fanaticism 
and his anti-Hindu bias. In Central India and the Deccan 
particularly, Hindu masses had begun to feel that they 
were being treated as a subject race. Any resistance 
movement against the Empire, therefore, drew their sym- 
pathy. The Marathas in the Deccan and the Bundelas in 
Central India were held in great esteem by the Hindu 
populace for this reason. They were looked upon by them 
as great heroes and deliverers of Hindudom from Muslim 
tyranny. 

Bhushan was greatly influenced by these trends. Al- 
though he flourished at a time when the Riti style poetry 
had become a general vogue, his own brother having con- 
tributed so much to it, Bhushan himself thought that the 
need of the hour was heroic rather than erotic poetry. He, 
therefore, preferred Veera to Shringar Rasa. He had 
heard a good deal about Shivaji, the leader of the Mara- 
thas and had come to have great admiration for him. He 
made up his mind to see him and thus made for the Deccan. 
His very first meeting with Shivaji got him his life’s re- 
ward. The Maratha leader was enchanted by Bhushan’s 
poetry and after literally loading him with wealth, he con- 
ferred on him the honour of poet laureateship of his court. 
That gave, Bhushan the opportunity he prized so much. 
He is said to have spent about eight years with Shivaji and 
was with him at the time of his coronation at Rajgarh, 
when the latter was formally proclaimed king of the Mara- 
tha country. Throughout this period Shivaji is said to 
have attached great value to Bhushan's poetry which never 
failed to inspire him and enthuse his followers. 

In 1675 Bhushan thought of visiting his native village. 
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While on his way to Kanpur, he visited Sees ae doe 
Bundela chief, whose political activities were akin to ce, 
of Shivaji. Here also Bhushan offered some chosen a 
lets in praise of Chhatrasal, who was so much mov E 
his verses that in sheer admiration and gratitude he push 
palki bearers and placed on his 
own shoulder the bamboo of the palki carrying the noes 
Taken aback by Chhatrasal’s action, Bhushan Mets fo 
of the palki and recited another few ara compose 
tempore in raise of the Bundela chief. 5 
Shiborae Bhiishan and Shiva Bavani are aaa 
best known works. After them comes the Chhatrasa 
of verses said in praise of the Bun- 
chief, Chhatrasal, The first chroni- 
, Shiv Singh in his Shiv Singh Saroj, 


>, but unfortunately all that 
All efforts of the Misra bro- 


hivaraj Bhiishan is the only work 
lation of a book, which the poet 
parate treatise. Bhushan’s other 
be called books: at best they are 
i S under separate heads. Shivaraj 
Bhi i out 400 chhandas (independent 

pertain to Shivaji, his family, his 
exploits and his victories į 


which deserves the appel 
began and finished as a s 


kingdom anq present a beautiful picture of its surround- 
ings and forts, The principal theme is, of course, Shivaji’s 
valour ang his s 


uccessive victories over the Mughal forces. 
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In his inimitable style the poet describes the terror which 
Shivaji’s fame and chivalry struck in the hearts of the 
Mughal court and its armies. By marshalling apt similes, 
expressed in a forceful language, making proper use of the 
various alankaras, Bhushan creates an effect as superb as 
it is rare. Every chhanda has the potentiality of making 
a hero of Shivaji. 

However, Shiva Bavani, which consists of only 52 
stanzas, is considered by critics to be of a higher literary 
standard. Bhushan comes out in these stanzas as a great 
poet of Hindudom. His contribution in inspiring a sense 
of unity and unsuppressible desire of the Hindus to chal- 
lenge the forces of iniquity, tyranny and religious bigotry 
must have been great. No doubt he uses aggressive langu- 
age, but balances it with a constructive thought and a good 
deal of historical truth. Here again the object is to bring 
out Shivaji as the hero of a suppressed people seeking to 
overthrow the forces of oppression. We see Shivaji as a 
popular hero who is not waging wars for self-glorification 
or for just extending the bounds of his kingdom, but for 
vindicating the honour of people wronged by Aurangzeb’s 
policy of discrimination and calculated Hindu-baiting. 

Among latter day writers of chivalrous poetry in 
Hindi literature, the pride of place has traditionally gone 
to Bhushan. As we shall see, he has a serious rival in 
Guru Govind Singh, the tenth Sikh Guru who has not so 
far received the consideration he deserves. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that while scores of poets before him had 
sung of their patron kings, but nearly all of them were 
forgotten, Bhushan who wrote comparatively less has lived 
and will ever continue to live. This brings out clearly the 
difference between a professional bard and a representative 
poet. In so far as the mass of Hindu opinion was in 
sympathy with Shivaji and Chhatrasal, the sentiments em- 
bodied in Bhushan’s poetry may be said to have popular 
backing. He selected for his poetry secular themes so close 
to the people’s heart. Nationalism and patriotic fervour 
as they were understood by the Hindus at that time, were 
the main burden of his poetry. That explains the popula- 
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4 ape ime 
rity which Bhusan’s poetry enjoyed during his ee 
and after. Like most of his Se ee eal 
wrote in Brajabhasha, freely importing in it Bun e PEAD 
words and expressions as also words of Persian an ar 
origin. As we have said, his language is laden eas 
alankaras (metaphors, similes etc.) like that of any o oe 
Riti Kaal poet, although the only rasas which interes es 
him were veera and raudra rasas. There are hardly o 5 
dozen verses in shringār Rasa known to have been E 
posed by Bhushan. Even these are not of a high stan oe 
It is in the sphere of heroic poetry that Bhushan a A 
all others and has hardly a peer. Although Bhushan 0: a 
took liberties with grammer, language and diction an 
could distort words in any manner to suit his purpose, va 
in fact, his poetry is both thrilling and uplifting. The fa ; 
that his contemporaries were mostly busy writing wpe 
and singing of feminine graces has served, by contrast, 


assign in Hindi literature a high place to Bhushan and his 
poetry. 


From Shiva Bavani: 


Indra jimi jambh par barhav suambh par, 

Ravan sadambh par Raghukulraj hai; 

Paun barivah par Sambhu Ratinah par, 

Jyon sahasbah par Ram Dwijraj hai; 

Dawa drumdand par chita mrig jhund par, 

Bhishan vitund par jaise mrigraj hai, 

Tej tama ans par Kanha jimi kans par, 

Tyon malechh bans par ser Shivraj hai. 

(Even as Lord Indra dominates and curbs the demons 

and the vital energy of the seas controls the waters, os 

Rama curbed the proud Ravana and Siva reduced cupid 

to ashes; as the tiger holds Sway over the animals in a 
nd as Krishna sounded 


forest; as light ends all darkness a 
the doom of Kansa; verily in the same way Shivaji holds 
the Moghals in restraint). 


Matiram: 


Matiram, a younger brother of Bhushan, also took to 
poetry according to his family’s tra dition and rose to great 
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heights. Judging from the remarkable works he has left 
behind, his mastery over the Riti style and his refined and 
elegant language, one wonders whether Maitram does not 
deserve a higher place in literature than his brother, 
Bhushan. The fact is that in sheer erudition, knowledge 
of poesy, facility of expression and use of chaste Braja, 
Matiram easily scores over Bhushan. But there are some 
other qualities which go to make a poet and which deter- 
mine his place in literature. One of them is a poet’s vision 
and width of his outlook on which depends the selection 
of the theme of his poetry. While Bhushan was fired by 
patriotic fervour which earned him the patronage of the 
most powerful Hindu rulers of the day, Matiram was con- 
tent with singing the praises of Bhau Singh, the ruler of 
Bundi and leading a life of ease and comfort. His only 
aim appears to have been to devote himself to the Muses 
and have reasonable security in life. In this respect there 
is no comparison between him and Bhushan whose poetry 
was full of purpose and underscored a popular ideal en- 
tirely in tune with the times. 

In Matiram’s hand, Brajabhasha as the language of 
poetry came jn for a good deal of chastening and refine- 
ment. He would take no liberties with words and expres- 
sions or distort them in order to suit his purpose. On the 
other hand, he would adapt his own style to the natural 
import and form of words. Unlike Bhushan and even 
Keshava, Matiram was highly sensitive to the genuine 
forms of words. A master of alliteration, pun and all the 
other figures of speech, he never used words just for com- 
pleting the metre. His wide knowledge and facile pen al- 


ways got over the difficulty which prompted lesser poets 


to use words as mere fill-ups. 

Consequently we find his language more elegant than 
that of most of his contemporaries. In this respect it 
comes very close to the language of Surdas. It is marked 
by a flow which is at once musical, natural and attractive. 
There is a melodiousness (again reminding one of Surdas) 
in Matiram’s poetry- He is, therefore, considered as the 
first poet of the Riti style to have combined ornamentation 
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of the language with its natural elegance and the needs 
of poetry. $ 

Matiram’s Lalit Lalīma consisting of some 450 chhan- 
das is a comprehensive book on figures of speech (alan- 
kāras). Apparently it was written for the delectation of 
his patron, Bhau Singh of Bundi. His second book of 
verse was Chhanda Sara, written in Pingal, Brijbhāshā 
with a touch of Rajasthani. This book is dedicated to 
Maharaja Shambhu Nath Solanki, another patron of Mati- 
ram's. But the book for which Matiram is best known and 
which is considered to be his master-piece is Rasarāj. 
Written in the true Riti Style it provides the key to all 
the rasas. It is a perfect guide and is encyclopaedic in 
Scope so far as the rasas are concerned. 

After explaining the Significance of each rasa, the poet 
llustrations, and it is here 
Just like Lalit Lalêma where each 
bly illustrated, in Rasaraj all the 
fined, explained and illustrated i 

theme. It is the considered opi- 


nd Matiram Satsai. The last named 
I i SS on the model of Bihari’s Satsai. 
ts dohas are also in the same Style, but Matiram has not 
as pithy and attractive as Bihar Lal. 


Kulapati hailed f = Nas ir 
as mother a KE Agra where Brajabhasha is spoken 
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But in Rasa Rahasya where principles of poesy had to be 
explained he had to resort partly to prose which has not 
gone well with the text of the book in verse. 

In recent years another three books of Kulapati’s have 
come to light, Drona Parva (1680) Yukti Tarangint (1686) 


and Nakha-Shikha. 


Sukh Dev Misra: 
Misra hailed from Kampila and flourished in the latter 
ll accounts, he appears 


half of the 17th century. From a 
to have been a man of great learning. Seven of his works 
have sovfar'come toluene: Vinita Vichar (1670), Chhanda 
Vichar, Fazal Ali Prakash, Rasarnava, Shringar Lata, 
Adhyatma Prakash (1698) and Dashrath Rat. 

Sukh Dev Misra was attached to the court of a petty 
Raja in present Uttar Pradesh. For some time he also en- 


joyed the patronage of Fazal Ali Shah, Aurangzeb’s minis- 
ter, Eventually he settled at Daulatpur (Rae Bareilly 


district). He had the good fortune of being recognized and 
honoured by 2 number of petty chiefs, one of whom con- 
of Kaviraj (king among poets). 


ferred on him the title 
d towards him for his exposition 


While some felt attracte 
d his poetic gifts, others respected him 


of shringār rasa an 
d wide knowledge. Among his 


for his deep learning an 
works, Fazal Ali Prakash and Rasarnava are devoted to an 
exposition of Shringar and contain some of the finest illus- 


trations of this rasa. 


Kalidas Trivedi: 

Kalidas Trivedi (1725 A.D.) is known best for his 
Kalidasa Hazara which is a compilation of the works of 
212 Hindi poets (1425 to 1720 A.D.). It is a uni- 
que anthology which proved of immense value to later 
chroniclers of Hindi literature. Although he did so much 
to make other poets known, it is a pity Kalidas did not care 
to write anything about himself. Consequently we know 
very little about him. He is known to have enjoyed the 
patronage of some chieftain who held a rank in the Mughal 
army. When Aurangzeb invaded Golkunda in 1689, Kali- 
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das along with his patron was with the Imperial forces. 
We have good many verses from him on the siege and the 
battle of Golkunda. n 
Kalidas was a typical representative of the Rīti style 
as is evident from Vara Vadhu Vinod, a book dealing with 
heroines, their various classes and categories formed on the 
basis of their habits, physical features, their limbs and 
beauty. Another two small books of his, Janjiraband and 


Radha Madhav Budh Milan Vinod have also come to light 
of late. 


Rama: 


According to Shiv Singh Saroj, Newaz, a Muslim poet, 
in 1682 was for Some time attached to the court of 
e Azam Shah, son of Aurangazeb. His Shakuntala 


oetry was received pe 
He had good command Over the language and ha 


of mind and inner feel- 


numerous stray 
Separately, 


CHAPTER 15 


DEVA, BIHARI AND OTHER RITI KAL POETS 


Deva or Deva Datt is one of the most charming per- 
sonalities of this period. A great scholar and a gifted poet, 
he was not as lucky in kingly patronage as some of his 
contemporaries. He had to move from place to place in 
search of patrons. It is probably due to this irony of fate 
that Deva had to keep writing always. He is consequent- 
ly the most copious writer among the Riti Kaal poets. He 
is said to have written about thirty books; some credit him 
with over seventy. The following 26 of his works have 
so far been found. 

(1) Bhava-Vilas, (2) Ashtayam, (3) Bhavani Vilas, 
(4) Sundari-Sindoor, (5) Sujan Vinod, (6) Prem Tarang, 
(7) Raga-Ratnakar, (8) Kushal Vilas, (9) Deva-Charitra, 
(10) Prem Chandrika, (11) Jati Vilas, (12) Rasa-Vilas, 
(13) Shabda-Rasayan, (14) Sukhsagar Tarang, (15) Deva- 
Maya Prapanch Natak, (16) Vriksha-Vilas, (17) Pavas- 
Vilas, (18) Vairagya Shatak, (19) Nati Shatak, (20) Rasa- 
nand-Lahri, (21) Prem-Dipika, (22) Nakh Shikh Prem 
Darshan, (29) Krishna Guna-Karma-Sikshma-Sidan, 
(26) Nayika-Bheda (in Sanskrit). 1 

Born in 1674 A.D. in Etawah (U.P.), Deva was in- 
deed a prodigy. At the age of 16 he wrote Bhava Vilasa 
which is considered one of his best works. Like some of 
his contemporaries he also approached prince Azam Shah 
who was known for his love of Hindi poetry. Deva recited 
his Bhava Vilas and Ashtayama to the prince, but appa- 
rently without much success, because soon after we find 
him exploring other avenues in search of patronage. In 
desperate need of a patron as he was, Deva was willing to 
adopt anyone willing to promise him a secure living. 
From prince he came down to a business man, Bhavani 
Datta by name for whom he wrote Bhavani Vilaésa. For 
another patron, Kushal Singh he wrote Kushal Vilasa. 
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Similarly for Raja Udyog Singh, Deva wrote Prem Chand- 
rika. 

Being reasonably free from want, Deva now set out on 
his round-the-country tours. He did a good bit of trotting 
in which he covered several provinces and met all kinds 
of people. Among the places he visited were Kashmir, 
Punjab, Bengal, Orissa, Madras, Bombay, Gujarat, Raj- 
putana, Maharashtra and Berar. With a view to making 
the best of his contacts, he wrote another book, Jati Vilasa 
in which he sought to describe in the true Riti style the 
women of various communities living in different climes. 
At long last Deva came across a Raja who he thought was 
better than all the rest he had so far met. For him, Bhogi 
Lal by name, he wrote Rasa Vilāsa. 

Deva’s language and his knowledge of poesy are flaw- 
less. In this respect the only poet of this school who can 
be compared with him is Matiram, In spite of the faci 
that Deva never got his deserts and had to face adversity, 
this aspect of life far from blunting his genius seems ie 
have sharpened it, as his many-sided and copious writings 
would show. It is not on the number of books he has 
written, however, that Deva’s claim to greatness as a poet 
rests. Though inferior to none in describing feminine 
graces, his works are not merely like “an eye-witness $ 
story”. He has his own views, his own thoughts, which 
provide an insight into his emotional make-up and iP- 
tellectual calibre. Though Deva has of late been some- 
thing of a controversial figure and there are extreme viewS 
held about his place in Riti Kaal literature, one has to agree 
with Ram Awadh Dwivedi’s assessment. About Deva he 
says: 

“Keen controversy has centred round this poet. It 15 
twofold. Two rival groups of scholars were for a long 
time debating the relative greatness of ‘Deva’ and Bihari. 
ER Misra Bandhus and certain other critics tales 

m very high, giving him a place after Tulsi an 


ie others like Professors Ram Chandra Shukla = 
Wandin tried to pull hi ow 
appears that in the h 5 im down rather too 


eat ‘of controversy balance was lost 
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and judgement was vitiated. The Misra Bandhus have not 
substantiated their assertion adequately and it is unfor- 
tunate that Prof. Ram Chandra Shukla, whose judgement 
generally seems to be unfailing, has been less fair to Deva 
than he deserves. He has described his shortcomings, men- 
tioning his merits only casually. It would be wrong to be 
carried away by the opinions of these hostile groups. The 
fact remains, that ‘Deva’ is one of the very great poets of 
Hindi literature and one of the greatest of his age. Whe- 
ther he is greater than Bihari or Jayasi, Kabir, Vidyapati 
or Ghanananda is a matter hardly worth discussion,”! 

Surati Misra and Kavindra also wrote on poetics. The 
works of the former are on Rasa, Alankaras and other as- 
pects of Shringar. He is also famous for his commentaries 
on Bihari’s Satsai and Keshava’s Rasikapriya and Kavi- 
priya. Kavindra, the author of Rasa Chandrodya, is ad- 
judged to be a better poet than Surati Misra. His other 
works are Vinod Chandrika and Joglila. 

Another poet, known for his versatility and poetic 
gifts was Sripati, author of about half a dozen works cover- 
ing almost every aspect of poetics. His treatment of these 
themes is erudite and thorough? 

Cheni (1650), Shridhar (1681), Veer (1723), Krishna 
Kavi (1726), Rasik Sumati (1729), Ganjan (1730), Raghu- 
nath (1734), Beni Praveen Devki Nandan, Dulah, Bhupati 
(1735), Toshnidhi (1735), Dalpati Rai (1736) and Somnath 
(1738) were other poets who wrote on Nayika-bheda or 
other common aspects of the Shringar theme in the Riti 
style. None of them wrote anything which may be con- 
sidered as distinctive Or above the average. 


Rasleen and Muslim Poets of Bilgram: 

Syed Ghulam Nabi Rasleen best known of the Muslim 
poets who wrote in Riti style, was born in 1699 in the 
village of Bilgram in Oudh. The traditions of this village 
and the atmosphere of his own house made a deep impres- 
sion on Ghulam Nabi early in life. In his own family 
there was the tradition of learning, of cultivating not only 
TOA Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, p. 111. 


2. Ibid p. 112. 
H.H.L.L.—15 
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Persian and Arabic but also Hindi. His maternal uncle, 
for example, Mir Abdul Jalil Bilgrami, was not only a 
scholar of Arabic, Turki and Persian but also of Sanskrit, 
Urdu and Hindi, and to boot, he was a poet too. It was 
enough for young Ghulam Nabi to decide his own future 
course in the matter of education. Apart from Persian, he 
took pains to make a through study of Hindi also. 

In the seventeenth century, we find a large number of 
Muslim scholars of Sanskrit and Hindi in Bilgram many 
of whom turned out to be good poets also. In this respect 
one could say that the small village of Bilgram was unique 
in Northern India. 

It was lucky that Rasleen found a preceptor and a 
teacher that he deserved. He was Tufail Mohammad Bil- 
grami. It was due to Rasleen’s association with this gentle- 
man that he developed a taste for writing poetry. Tufail 
seems to have studied Sanskrit so well as to be able to 
familiarise himself with the works of Bharat Bhanu Mishra 
and other authorities on poetics and rhetorics. It is evi- 
dent from Rasleen’s works that he had also studied the 
Sanskrit works on these subjets and also the works of 
Keshavadas in Hindi. 

Rasleen is famous for his two books — Angadarpand 
and Rasaprabodh both of which entitle him to be counted 
among leading Hindi poets of his time. Primarily Rasleen 
is a poet of Shringar. He is adept in delineating feminine 
beauty, but at the same time he is also susceptible to the 
charms of nature. The graceful flow of the Ganga, the 
everyday life of the people of Oudh and the inner urges 
and impulses of youth, all these move him equally. In his 
poetry there is a touch of versatility. As a poet his range 
was not very wide, but whatever he wrote in his restricted 
sphere has a lot of depth, art and literary merit. That is 
What he ways on the Ganga: 

Kh a aing for the toe of Vishnu after meandering 
a result of TED Maes es ea eee a 
Tisiselfeyident th, penances. O Ganga, Rasleen S Vy 
a ag at you have appeared to uplift the dow? 

- Just as the Jamuna and the Saraswati have 
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washed off their taints and become white by joining you, 
the same way you transform the forces of evil and dark- 
ness into righteousness, enabling the people to raise them- 
selves high.” 

It is not only his fine poetry but also Rasleen’s senti- 
ments and the traditional respect in which he holds the 
Ganga which compels admiration. 

From what Rasleen has written, on Shringar there is 
much worth quoting but the following is considered to be 
one of his best dohas: 

Ami halahal mad bhare set syam ratnar; 

Jiyat marat jhuki-jhuki parat, 

Jihin chitwat ik bar. 


(The white, black and red in her eyes are symbolic of 
nectar, poison and wine, for whosoever sees them but once 
gets revived, killed and demented by turns). 

Perhaps Rasleen was much impressed by Keshava and 
his attitude towards poetry so far as shringar is concerned. 
Maybe, that is why in both of his works he proceeds with 
the thoroughness of an Gcharya to explain the various 
Rasas and the different figures of speech. In doing so he 
has naturally drawn ‘on the works of Sanskrit and earlier 
Hindi writers, precisely what other leading poets of the 
Shringar school, like Deva, Matiram, Bihari, etc. had done. 
What should be the place of Rasleen in Hindi literature, 
particularly among the poets of Riti Kaal? This question 
can be best answered in the words of Rasleen’s biographer, 
Sudhakar Pandeya: 

“The importance which Riti Kaal poetry has in Hindi 
literature, the place which the heroine occupies in Riti 
Kaal literature and the importance which Shringār has in 
describing the heroine, the same importance Rasleen has 


among the poets of Riti Kaal.” 


Other Poets of Bilgram: 
Bilgram has had the distinction of having good many 
Muslim saints and scholars who were attracted towards 


3. Rasleen Granthdvali, p. 121. 
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Sanskrit and Hindi. It should be worthwhile mentioning 
them here alongwith their works. 

Sheikh Anayatullah (1688) knew Sanskrit and Hindi 
well. He wrote stray verses in Brajabhasha but unfor- 
tunately they are not extant. 

Syed Hussain (1720) and Mir Abdullah (1721) also 
wrote in Brajabhasha on devotional themes, but their 
works too are not available. The latter poet wrote a 
Shringar style and is said to have been a popular poet m 
his life time. 

Mir Abdul Wahi Zaugi (1721) wrote in Persian as 
well as Hindi. His Persian work, Shakristan-i-Khyal has 
been lost but his stray verses in Hindi are available. 

_ Mir Asmatullah Bekhabar (1729) is known to have 
written a number of dohds and kavittds in Brajabhasha but 
they are not available. 

Mir Lutfullah (1734) and Mir Syed Mohd. Shyar 
(1743) both wrote in Brajabhasha. Ras Nayak (1743) 
whose real name is not known has written commentaries 
on Rasikpriya of Keshavadas and Bihari’s Satsai but 5° far 
these works have not been traced. Syed Mobarak (1582- 
1687) wrote Til Shatak, Alakshatak and a number of stray 
verses. The first book comprises devotional dohas, while 
the other one is devoted to Shringar. 

Syed Nizam-ud-din Madnayak (1591-1687) wrote 
Nadachandrika, Madanāyaka Shringar and many stay 
verses. All of these are in Shringar style. 

Syed Rahmatullah Rahmat (1650-1706) is credited 
with having written Pooran Rasa but it is not available. 

Mir Abdul Jalil (1660-1725) wrote Shikh Nakh, Pre™ 
Katha-Chaupai and many Chhandas. All his works are 
devoted to Nayaka-Nayika Bhed and Shringar. 

Syed Barkatullah Premi (1660-1720) wrote Prem 
Prakash which has been recently published. Its theme 5 
mainly devotional and the language is good Brajabhasha 

- During the years 1650 and 1850 many more wrote 1D 
the Shringar style, which, strictly speaking, does not in 2 
cases fully conform to the style typical of Riti Kaal poetry: 
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but which would fall in that category by virtue of the 
theme and pronounced adherence to the Shringar rasa. 

Most important among the poets yet to be considered 
is Bihari, the writer of the famous Satsai, but we shall dis- 
cuss him last of all, as he would merit a separate treat- 
ment. In discussing others we shall follow the classifica- 
tion according to which these poets may be grouped into 
three categories* those poets whose works bear the closest 
imprint of the age in which they lived. These writers 
were deeply influenced by contemporary trends and wrote 
more or less exclusively on Shringar, following the Riti 
style. Important among the poets belonging to this group 
are Ghanananda, Bodha, Thakur, Dwijdeva, Jaswant 
Singh, Bhikharidas, Padmakar, Gwal and Pratap Singh. 

The second group consists cf poets whose verses are 
something in the nature of aphorisms, short snippets or 
sayings of practical wisdom. Prominent among the poets 
of this group are Girdhar Kavirai and Vrinda. In this 
group we may also include Nagaridas who wrote on con- 
temporary devotional themes but in whose poetry devotion 
or Bhakti outstrips Shringar. 

The third group consists of poets who combined Veer 
Rasa with Shringar and who wrote long narratives in addi- 
tion to devotional songs or Chhandas relating to Krishna 
lila and Nayaka-Nayika Bheda. Most prominent among 
those falling in this group are Lal, Chandra Shekhar, 
Sudan, Jodharaj, Guru Govind Singh and his followers, 


including his court poets. 


Ghanananda: 

The poetry of Ghanananda (1690) has all the depth 
and qualities of the Sufi poets, with the basic difference 
that the element of rasa in his verses is all-embracing. 
His language and style are distinctive. Besides being a 
poet, Ghanananda was also a reputed musician. He was 
Mir-Munshi during the reign of the Mughal king, Moham- 
mad Shah of Delhi. It is said that once the king desired 


4. Ram Awadh Dwivedi has also discussed these poets similarly group- 


wise. 
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to hear his music. In compliance with the orders from 
the court Ghanananda agreed to sing provided his lady- 
love, Sujan was also invited. This was agreed to. Their 
music was much appreciated, but the king seems to have 
taken offence to Sujan singing with her face towards 
Ghanananda and her back towards the king. Mohammad 
Shah ordered Ghanananda to leave Delhi. Ghanananda 
asked Sujan also to accompany him, and when she turned 
down his request Ghanananda left for Vrindavana in sheer 
disgust. He gave up all worldly attachments and became 
a sadhu of the Nimbark sect.5 4 
The story goes that when Nadir Shah invaded Delhi 
in 1740, many people told him of Ghanananda’s gifts and 
the invader expressed a desire to hear his music. When 
approached in Vrindavana, Ghanananda refused to leave 
that place. The emissaries of Nadir Shah in the face of 
this defiance chopped off Ghanananda’s arms. The last 
verses which the poet wrote before his death have become 
famous:— 
“After long had come the errand-boys asking me to 
visit the Royal Court. q 
Repeatedly they appealed to my youthful heart to res 
pond to the reward-promising invitation. i 
Little did they know that Ghanananda was no longe 
his old self 
And had all but lost heart on account of friends play- 
ing false. 
The flame of life is now flickering. ie 
My last breath is keen to convey this message 
Sujan.’’6 


Ghanananda’s poetry is characterised by three ele: 
ments, devotion, Shringér and emotionalism. Most of his 
love poetry he has addressed to Sujan, his lady love. in 
one such poem he says:— 

So straight and simple is the path of love! 

ere none of crookedness find you! 


5. Chatursen Shastri p. 328. 
6. Ibid, translated by the author. 
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Where the true in spirit and the selfless rove 

But falter the crafty ones, mind you! 

Ghanananda’s darling, listen, Sujan! 

I’m the constant one to remind you! 

You’ve curious measure for the whole heart’s treasure 
But trickle out little in kind you! !’ 


Ghanananda’s familiarity with Persian literature 
seems to have liberalised his outlook and made him some- 
what un-conventional in respect of his language and the 
choice of theme. The result was that through his works 
he gave a new orientation to riti style Hindi poetry, extend- 
ing its scope and giving it much needed spontaneity. 

“In his works the Muse seems to breathe in a diffe- 
rent atmosphere and enjoys a freedom which poets of the 
Riti school had denied her. Here all the stultifying con- 
ventions and taboos are set at naught and poetry obeys 
none other than her own natural laws. Sincere and power- 
ful emotions find natural expression for themselves as a 
stream of water gushing forth finds its own channel. At 
a time when poetry in general was suffering from the 
blight of insincerity and servile respect for trite rules, it 
must have been really refreshing to read the poetry of 
Ghanananda. The poet was a lover, both in the spiritual 
and mundane sense. He experienced every moment the 
torture of separation and pined constantly for reunion with 
the Beloved One. This pang and this pining are the main 
theme of the poet’s melodious verses. 

“For the communication of his keen and genuine 
thoughts and feelings, Ghanananda has made a remarkable 
use of language. It may be said without exaggeration 
that no poet has shown such an absolute mastery over 
Brajabhasha. In his poetry Brajabhasha appears in its 
purest, maturest and sweetest form and the epithet ‘Braja- 
bhasha Praveen’ or expert in the use of Brajabhasha which 
later poets gave him, is a happy one.’ 


7. Translated by Shamsher Bahadur Singh, An Anthology of Indian 


Literatures. 
8. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, p. 127. 
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Ghanananda has left behind four works, Sujan sagar, 
Virah-Leela, Kokasaar, Rasakelivalli and Kripakand 
Nibandh. Besides, there are hundreds of stray kavittas 
and savaias which have come down to us from him.!° 


Bodha: 


Bodha (1774) is known for his descriptive style and 
the felicity of his language. A resident of Banda, Bodha 
was employed in the Panna darbar. He was a scholar of 
Persian and Sanskrit and his poetry contains many words 
of both of these languages. A romantic soul and a lover, 
Bodha’s affair with a woman named Subhan seems to bars 
been his inspiration to write Virah-Varish and Ishk-Nama. 
Whatever his poetry lacks in depth is more than made up 
by the music of words and imagery. 


Thakur: 


Thakurdas (1794), a resident of Orchha (Bundhel- 
khand) was the recipient of patronage at the hands of 
several local princes. His best known work is Thakur- 
Thasak which is a compilation of his stray verses. Though 
clearly a second-rank poet, Thakur was quite popular Be 
his life-time, largely because of his simple style and the 
variety of themes on which he wrote. 


Dwijdeva: 


Dwijdeva (1872) is best known for his verses describ- 
ing the cycle of seasons. Though many other poets of the 
Riti Kaal have also written on the same theme, Dwijdeva $ 
style is distinctive. His real name was Mansingh and he 
was the ruler of Ayodhya. The elegance of his poetry and 
its inherent artistic qualities have been recognised by 
modern critics. He wrote Shringār Battisti and Shringar- 
Latika both of which have been published. f 

Baba Deen Dayal Giri of Varanasi is known for his 
allegorical poems collected under the ‘Anyokti Kalpadrum. 

9. The complete list of his works is supposed to contain no less tha 


40 titles. Besides the above-noted works, two others of his col- 
lections are Ghanananda Kavittā and Ghanananda Padawali. 
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His other works were Anurag Bagh, Vairagya Dinesh, 
Vishwanath Navaratha and Drishtanta Tarangini. 


Girdhar Kavirat: 

Girdhar Kavirai (1714) was the master of Kundalias 
ie. simple couplets embodying a moral and a counsel. 
Couplets of this kind were also composed by Raheem, but 
Girdhar specialised in them. His many Kundalias cover 
nearly all aspects of life and all situations, so that one can 
look for a word of advice or some solace in his poetry in 
any untoward situation. The Kundalias are straight and 
realistic and seek to impart real practical wisdom based on 
life’s experience. 

An example: 

Let wealth never make you lose your head, 

For like a running brook it never stays. 

Be humble and sweet to others instead, 

To win over all that way is the best. 

Says Girdhar Kavirai: riches keep ever moving, 

Like a guest who stays awhile and gets going. 


Vrinda: 

Vrinda (1705) tried his hand at a Satsai but the net 
result was something different. His verses are in fact in 
the nature of advice to people. There is no doubt he wrote 
in Shringar style and his Shringar-Shiksha and Bhāv- 
Panchashiksha are devoted to this rasa. There is much 
substance is what Vrinda has written, for he was a man of 
many parts and had seen the world from many angles. He 
was the guru of the ruler of Kishangarh and had once 


accompanied Aurangzeb’s armies up to Bengal. 


Lal: 


Coming now to the poets who combined Veer-Rasa 


with Shringar, we may take up Lal (1706) who wrote 
Chhatra Prakash in praise of his patron, Chhatrasal. This 
work is replete with historical events and important in- 
formation about the times the poet lived, but unfortunate- 
ly it is incomplete. Nevertheless, its poetry is marked by 
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maturity of style and depth of ideas. The Chhatra Pra- 
kash has in recent times acquired special importance as 4 
source book of history throwing much light on the life and 
times of Chhatrasal. 

In the same category would come Jodhraj (1818) 
whose Hammir Raso deals with the famous battle of 
Ranthambhor. In it we find Veer-Rasa treated in a simple 
style, shorn of much of the allegorical stuff, so that pre- 
sent-day readers can appreciate it better than the works 
of the earlier Veer-Gatha period. The historical aspect of 
the battle and the character of Hammir, his queen and 
other associates have been depicted with clarity which 
makes an understanding of the book easy. 


Sudan; 


Sudan (1746) was the court poet of Surajmal, the 
Maharaja of Bharatput. Sudan’s eulogy in praise of his 
patron is entitled Suja@n-Charitra. The poet must have 
been impressed by the sensational happenings re 
those turbulent years in the history of Northern India ar 
the role of his patron. The hero, Surajmal has been pain 
ted in brightest hues, obviously based on personal ast 
ledge rather than hear-say or mere imagination, for 1? $ 
poet’s descriptions there is a touch of realism. Anan 
welcome feature of this voluminous work is that, oS 
his contemporaries, Sudan does not indulge in cekak 
tion in describing the gualities and achievements of a 
hero. In respect of both effect and style, Sujan Charitra ® 
a highly significant work of the chivalrous flavour. 


Chandra Shekhar: 


Chandra Shekhar (1820) was a poet in the court of ay 
Maharaja of Patiala. His Hammir Hath is a good work £ 
Veer Rasa. He wielded a facile pen while writing on a 
tional themes in the Rīti style. His other works are Yana 
Vilas, Rasik-Vinod, Hari Bhakti-Vilas, Ni akh-Shikh, Wie t 
davan-Shatak, Graha-Panchasika and Madhavi-vaso™™ 
Though these works are not without literary merit, one 
dra Shekhar’s reputation as a poet is based mainly ° 
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Hammir Hath. As a writer of Veer Rasa, he is considered 
as “one of the greatest in Hindi literature’’*®: His verses 
are thrilling and he seldom fails to bring home to the 
reader the true atmosphere of the battlefield and the spirit 
of the warriors. The same holds good of much that he has 
written in Shringar style. He achieved equal success in 
the writing of poetry both of Veer and Shringar rasas and 
his positive merits as a poet are so many that he must be 
ranked with the highest.'! 

Nagaridas (1700) was Raja of Kishangarh. His 
real name was Maharaj Sawant Singh. He was a scholar- 
ly man and worldly pleasure, it seems, was not the only 
aim of his life. Serious-minded and inclined towards 
bhakti as he was, one rude shock in life in the form of a 
domestic quarral was enough to persuade him to step down 
from his princely position and seek refuge in Vrindavana 
as a recluse. Influenced deeply by the Vallabhacharya 
school of bhakti, Nagaridas acquired fame as a great 
devotee of Krishna. He is supposed to have written 73 
books, most of them being on bhakti and Shringar. To him 
Shringar was just a means to an end, which was bhakti. 
He seems to have been a Persian scholar as well, for among 
his works are also included some Persian verses written in 


the sufi style. 

Gopa, Sh 
Rasarup, Sevadas, 
known for their 4 
17th and early 18t 
their profuse use in verses is the c 


racterises their writings. e 
Gopa wrote Ramalankar, Ramachandra-Bhishan and 


Ramachandra-Bharan while Shridhar was the author of 
Bhasha-Bhishan and Jangnāmā. Rasik Sumati’s Alankār 
Chandrodaya, Raghunath’s Rasik Mohan, Govind’s Karna- 
bharan, Rasarup’s Tulsi-Bhishan, Ramsingh’s Alankar- 
Darpan, Sevadas’s Raghunath-Alankar and Bairisal’s 
Bhasha Bharan — all these works were written, as it were, 


10. Ram Awadh Dwivedi, page 132. 
11. Ibid. 


ridhar, Rasik Sumati, Raghunath, Govind 
Ramsingh and Bairisal were other poets 
lankaric poetry. They flourished in the 
h century. Emphasis on alankaras and 
ommon link that cha- 
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with only one purpose, namely, to illustrate the use and 
effect of different alankaras in Shringaric and devotional 
poetry. 

Like the alank@ra school whose adherents looked up- 
on figures of speech as the core of good poetry, there also 
flourished contemporaneously another school of poetry 
which attached utmost importance to various rasas also and 
considered them to be the real yard-stick to adjudge poetic 
merit. This group was known as the rasik school of 
poetry. This school has its own representatives who have 
made the most effective use of various rasas in their poetry. 
Best known among those poets were Padmakar, Beni 
Praveen and Rasik Govind. 


Padmakar: 


Padmakar (1753-1833) is generally considered to be 
the last of the Riti Kaal poets. Inspite of the fact that there 
have been quite a number of poets writing in this style 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century and in the 
earlier decades of the eighteenth, the tradition of this kind 
of poetry was now on the wane. The conditions prevailing 
two hundred years earlier were largely responsible for 
bringing the Riti style to the fore and making it a status 
symbol for anyone desirous of being recognised as a front 
rank poet. The same time factor had now started working 
against it. Padmakar is thus considered the last poet of 
repute who composed in that style, though during the last 
years of his life even his fondness for it had worn off. 

Like many a poet of the Riti school, Padmakar also 
hailed from Bundelkhand, Banda to be exact. A scholar 
and a gifted poet like him found it easy enough to get pat- 
ronage from some of the princes of the region. His lan- 
guage is elegant Brajabhāshā, but the selection of themes 
clearly shows that his allegiance to the Riti style was not 
always above question. There is no denying the fact that 
he was lured by that tradition, but in his works there is 
also enough evidence to show that he was constantly trying 
to adjust himself and his poetic outlook to the changing 
conditions. Whatever he composed in the Shringar style 
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is meritorious enough to make his works comparable with 
those of leading poets of the school like Matiram, Deva and 
Bihari, though opinion differs if Padmakar excelled them 
in any respect. What is beyond doubt is that he counts 
among the leading poets of the Rīti Kaal. In the treat- 
ment of Shringār his range is wider than that of his pre- 
decessors. Towards the closing years of his life, he devo- 
ted himself exclusively to unadorned devotional poetry, 
and in that sphere also his verses are of a very high 
literary quality. 

Padmakar is supposed to have written quite a lot. 
Among his works which have so far been found and pub- 
lished are Jagadvinod, Padmabharan, Prabodh Pachasa, 
Rama-Rasayan and Himmat-Bahaédur Viradévali. Jagad- 
vinod is Padmakar’s best work. In it have been dealt with 
elaborately the various rasas and bhavas. His popularity 
mainly rests on this work. Ram Awadh Dwivedi has as- 
sessed Padmakar’s poetry and his contribution to Hindi 
literature rather high. Says he: 

“The great popularity of Padmakar is well-deserved. In 
his own days he wasa prince among poets and earned much 
His glory and influence lasted after him and many 
ucceeded him tried to write in his style. Even 
his influence on the works of a renowned poet 
like Ratnakar is unmistakable. With the possible excep- 
tion of Bihari, no other poet left behind him such a trail 


of admirers and imitators.” 
Bihari: 

Biharilal or Bihari had the distinction of being con- 
sidered in his life time and even today as one of the most 
popular Riti Kaal poets, although no one can be quite de- 
finite that his only work, Satsai either conforms to the Riti 
style or was intended to be a product of that tradition. We 
have already discussed at some length in the beginning of 
this chapter the Satsai or the Shatak tradition in Indian 
literature. Whatever the difference between this Satsai 
and its predecessors, Bihari’s work is undoubtedly linked 
With that tradition. In fact, it is this thing which has re- 


fame. 
a poet who s 
in our times, 
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leased present-day critics from the obligation of treating 
Bihari’s Satsai as a work falling within the purview of Ritt 
literature. Merely the fact that Bihar flourished in the 
17th century and wrote his Satsai in pure Shringar style 
cannot be treated as a conclusive argument in favour of 
including it in the Riti literature. 

However, it is not very material how one looks at the 
Satsai and in what category one puts it. What is mate- 
rial is to see how this work has come to occupy in Hindi 
literature a place which defies classification and seems to 
be transcending time, for its continues to attract critics 
attention upto this day.” 4 

It is difficult to withhold appreciation of the Satsar 
just because at places the expression and imagery are too 
uninhibited and even if some may think they smack of obs- 
cenity. To Bihari’s detractors, if any, Grierson’s reply 
given hundred years ago should be effective enough. 

Grierson in his Introduction to Lallooji Lal’s Lala- 
Chandrika (Satsai of Bihari) writes as follows while touch- 
ing on the subject: 

“Through all these couplets (Bihari’s dohas), the hero 
is the God Krishna whose amours with the herd-maidens 
of Gokula and especially with the fair Radha have bee? 
the subject of half the literature of Northern India for @ 
thousand years...... The first reformers threw a mystic 
glamour over these amours of the god. The young Krishna 
represented to them the Supreme Deity, the Creator from 
whom all Creation was but a sportive emanation, and full 
of love, passing for the love of a father to his devotees: 
Radha on the other hand was the human soul, led by reli- 
gion to offer not of her own, but her own, whole, self to GO? 
That religion taught, just as our Christian doctors teach: 
the necessity of absolute entire self-surrender to the God 
which it adored, and, so too imaged that devotion by bu- 
man love. But the Christians chose filial love as the mode 
of the soul’s devotion, and paternal love as that of the 


12N Bihari’s Sateai has to its credi taries, 
5 it the largest number of commenta? 
Panen among them being those written by Surati Misra 
ooji Lal and Padma Singh Sharma. 
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Creator’s love to his creatures. India took a different in- 
terpretation. 

“Hence the soul’s devotion to the deity is pictured by 
Radha’s self-abandonment to her beloved Krishna and all 
the hot blood of oriental passion is encouraged to pour forth 
One mighty flood of praise and prayer to the Infinite 
Creator, who waits with loving outstretched arms to convey 
him safely to eternal rest across the seemingly shoreless 
Ocean of Existence. This passion is that of a child of 
nature. The whole parable is a mystery, and we find 
writers, like Bihari-Lal, dealing with the most intimate 
relations of man and wife with an openness which absolute- 
ly prohibits the translation of their songs. Yet, I am per- 
Suade that no indecent thought entered their minds when 
they wrote these burning words...... 

Bihari was the court poet of Jai Singh, the ruler of 
Jaipur. How he rose to that position is of interest for it 
throws light on Bihari as a poet and as a man. The story 
runs like this: 

“The story of the way in which the poet was first 
brought to the king ought not to be passed over. To the 
palace had recently been brought a young and very beauti- 
ful bride; the king was so enamoured of her that state 
affairs were neglected and his ministers’ efforts to entice 
him out of the women’s quarters were all in vain; he spent 
his whole time in dalliance with his girl bride. In some 
way a doha written by Bihari Lal reached the king: 

(Nahin paraag nahin madhur madhu, nahin vikas 
yehi Kaal — Ali kali hi ten bandhyo Aage kaun hawaal). 

(Nor pollen nor luscious nectar, the flower is yet un- 

blown, 

By the bud is the bee ensnared, the future remains 

unknown.) 


“The couplet accomplished its intended work, the love- 
Sick king was aroused from his stupor, resumed his res- 
Ponsibilities and showered his favours on the poet who had 
thus recalled him from his folly. Couplet after couplet 
Was produced until the Satsai i.e. 700 were completed (As 
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a matter of fact the Satsai, as now published, contains 726 
dohas or couplets, not 700). 

“On this one work the fame of the poet rests and with 
Hindi literati his fame ranks very high.” 

Bihari’s popularity as a poet rests on the sharpness 
and epigrammatical excellence of each one of his dohas. 
These are direct, full of meaning and present a likeable 
picture; yet they are pithy, some being almost cryptic. 
The idea behind each doha and the pointedness that cha- 
racterises it go to make it a valuable gem. The use of 
simple language, close to the speech of common use has 
further enhanced the charms of the dohas. 

As a collection of inimitable verses the Satsai cannot 
but extort appreciation. But since the greatest poetry 15 
not mere artistry nor is it confined to the narrow worl 
of erotic themes, Bihari’s stature as a poet is not as high 
as a perusal of the Satsai might suggest. Too much em- 
phasis on sex, as the moderner living in the permissive age 
has begun to realise, reflects adversely on the aesthetic and 
even the sensual charm that is an integral part of the sex 
feeling. By their exuberance of sex and sensuousness, 
Bihari’s dohās place a limitation on the reader’s capacity 
to appreciate them. di 

Yet, Bihari has a high and an abiding place in Hindi 
literature. For those who are lovers of his dohas he comes 
next only to Sur and Tulsi, but to others this may See 
to be an example of biased judgement. Like Rahim $ 
dohas, Bihari’s dohās also remind one of the pithy Urdu 
ghazal in which each couplet conveys an independent idea 
and a complete mental picture. 

Here are a few dohds from the Satsai: | 


“The lover is not inclined to appease the beloved wis 
stays angry and put out; for, on this occasion (thinks th 


lover) her angry mood gives him a pleasure that nothing 
else can”, = 


* * * 
“Radha and Krishna strolling together in a street are 


A = AN eS PE 
13. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, page 101. 
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as close to each other as shadow and moon-light (which 


are separated only by a thin invisible line).” 
* k w 


“The drops of sweat on the bewitching face of Radha, 
who is tired because of walking, have added so much charm 
to her looks that the eyes of Krishna have grown tired 
staring at her face.” 


= * * 


“How am I to protect my wealth (of youth) from the 
eyes of forcible Krishna? He gets the better of me when 
I am awake and runs away with it (youth) like a thief 
when I am asleep.” 


De ar a 
oS) ge EDUCATION , 


ceput of Extensi 


CALO TKA, 


ph ag aaa E > 
14. Lala-Chandrika, Translation by G. A. Grierson. 
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CHAPTER 16 


NANAK'S FOLLOWERS AND HINDI 


The appearance of Guru Nanak at a crucial time in the 
history of North India and the emergence of the Sikh faith 
subsequently made a valuable contribution to the popula- 
risation and development of Hindi in the Punjab and North 
India generally. In an earlier chapter we have discussed 
the contribution of Nanak to Hindi literature. His fol- 
lowers’ contribution which forms the subject of the pre- 
sent chapter, is also very valuable. While the contribution 
made by successive Gurus and those associated with Guru 
Govind Singh and his darbar has been recognized, though 
only lately, the role of the Sikh scripture, the Granth Saheb 
in the spread of Hindi in the North-western part of India 
is yet to be fully appreciated. The importance of this great 
religious and literary work can well be appreciated if one 
takes into account the fact that it is a collection of devo- 
tional poetry written by saints of different faiths hailing 
from various parts of the country. The importance of the 
Granth Saheb both from the religious and linguistic points 
of view is best brought out by Khushwant Singh. Says he: 

“Apart from the sanctity accorded to it by more than 
six million people, there are other things which make the 
Granth a very remarkable piece of work. It is perhaps the 
only scripture in the world which could be described as 
truly secular in the sense that it does not propagate the 
tenets of any one creed. It contains the writings of all 
religious groups in India at the time and of all castes, IN” 
cluding the so-called “untouchable”. It is in the nature 0 
an anthology of religious poetry representing the blending 
of Hinduism and Islam. This makes it a unique historica 
document as well. It has preserved the writings © 
medieval saints, some of which describe events of the 
ri S conquests, social conditions, religious controversies: 


ee 
1. Sacred writings of a Warrior’ Race. 
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Though the language of the padas incorporated in the 
Granth shows regional variations, yet the whole bulk of 
the devotional literature converges on certain points not 
only in respect of their theme but also so far as the central 
core of the language is concerned. The writings of Jaya- 
deva, Namadeva, Kabir and Baba Farid, for example, can- 
not but exhude local influences but as compiled-in the 
Granth Saheb, the common theme, ideals and vocabulary 
have helped the flowering of a common language generally 
known as ‘Sant Bhasha’ or the language of the saints, Like 
a tributary falling into a river, this language and its litera- 
ture have gone to enrich Hindi and form a part of it. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that this compilation 
accelerated the process of linguistic evolution which had 
already been set in motion two hundred years earlier. So 
far as Brajabhasha is concerned, the Sikh religious and 
secular literature widened its base by carrying this lan- 
guage to the extreme North and North-West. As we-shall 
see, the literary out-put during Govind Singh’s life-time 
and immediately after him was responsible for the later 
awakening which resulted in the emergence of writers like 
Hirdayram, author of Hanuman Natak, Shradharam Phil- 
lauri and many others under the impact of the Guru’s 
teachings. It was this development which provided a 
favourable atmosphere in the Punjab for the later day 
preachers of the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya Samaj. 

The names of the saint poets included in the Adi 
Granth and the number of their hymns are given below 
with brief biographical notes:— 


Pre-Nanak Saints: 
1. Jayadeva — 2 hymns. 

Jayadeva author of the famous geetw govinda, was 
born at Kenduli in the district of Birbhum, Bengal. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known. It is said that 
he was one of the five distinguished poets at the court of 
Lakshman Sen, the king of Bengal. ` 
2. Sheikh Farid — 4 hymns and 130 shlokas. 

Sheikh Farid or Farid Shakarganj, a. Sufi; born a 
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Khotwal in West Punjab in 1173 A.D. was married to ee 
daughter of Ghias-ud-Din Balban. He was the disciple FS 
Khwaja Qutab Bukhtiar Kaki of Delhi and the guru of the 
celebrated saint Nizam-ud-Din Aulia. 

3. Namadeva — 60 hymns. he 

Namadeva was born in 1270 A.D. at Narsi Bamani in 
the district of Satara in Maharashtra. His father was a 
calico-printer and mother daughter of a tailor of Kalyan. 
There are many stories current in Maharashtra about 
Namadeva’s life of devotion and complete surrender to the 
Lord. 

4. Trilochan — 4 hymns. 

Trilochan is said to have been born in 1267 A.D. at 
Barsi in Sholapur district of Maharashtra. He was a con- 
temporary of Namadeva, and is supposed to have been 
influenced by the teachings of the latter. 

5. Paramanand — 1 hymn. 

Paramanand also hailed from Maharashtra, though 

some believe that he was born in Kanauj. A major part of 


his life however, was spent in Sholapur district of Maha- 
rashtra. 


6. Sadna — 1 hymn. 


| A butcher by profession, Sadna was a contemporary of 


Namadeva. He is said to have been born in Sehwan in 
Sind. 


7. Beni — 3 hymns. i 
Nothing is known about the life of Beni. Judging 


from the language of his poetry, he seems to have flourish- 
ed in the twelfth century. 


8. Ramananda — 1 hymn. 


Ramananda is said to have been born in a family of 
Gaur Brahmans at Mailkot (Karnataka) where Ramanuja 
lived. But some believe that Ramananda was the son of 
a Kanyakubja Brahman named Bhur Karma of Prayag? 
9. Dhanna — 4 hymns, 


Born in 1415 A.D. in a village in Rajasthan, Dhanna 
Was a devotee of the Nirguna school of bhakti. 


2. S. S. Kohli: A Critical Study of Adi Granth, 
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10. Pipa — 1 hymn. 

Ruler of Gagaraungarh, Pipa was born in 1425 A.D. 
He was one of the disciples of Ramananda. 

11. Sain — 1 hymn. 

Sain was a barber and belonged to Rewa. He is said 
to have lived towards the end of the 14th and the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. He was also a disciple of Rama- 
nanda. 

12. Ravidas — 41 hymns. 

About Ravidas and his life much has been said already 

in an earlier chapter. 
13. Kabir — 292 hymns. 
(About Kabir, reference may be made to an earlier 


chapter). 


Sikh Gurus: 
1. Guru Nanak — 974 hymns including shlokas. 
2. Guru Angad Dev — 62 shlokas. 

Guru Angad was born in 1504 A.D. in Ferozepore dis- 
trict of the Punjab. His father, Pheru was a trader. At 
first he was a devotee of Durga, but when he came in con- 
tact with Guru Nanak, he became his disciple. 

3. Guru Amar Das — 907 hymns including shlokas. 

Born in Amritsar disrtict in 1479 A.D. he was a Vai- 
shnava before he came in contact with Nanak. 

4, Guru Ram Das — 679 hymns including shlokas. 

Born at Lahore in 1534 A.D., it was Ram Das who 
began the construction of the tank and the temple at a new 
town named Guru Ka Chak which was later on called 
Amritsar. 

5. Guru Arjun Dev — 2218 hymns including shlokas. 

Guru Arjun was born in 1563 A.D. and took over 
guruship in 1581 A.D. He completed the construction of 
the tank and the temple at Amritsar. He was the compiler 
of Adi Granth and the majority of verses in the Adi Granth 
Were composed by him. He was the first martyr of the 
Sikh community having been .sentenced to death by 


Jahangir. 
6. Guru Tegh Bahadur — 39 hymns and 56:shlokas.: 
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Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru was born in 1622 
A.D, at Amritsar.’ He was assassinated under Aurangzeb’s 
order in 1675 at Delhi, 4 i 
7. Guru Govind Singh — 1 shloka. . 4 

“(A detailed account of Guru Govind Singh’s life and 
works has been given in subsequent: pages). 


Other Saints and Bards: 
1. Bhikhan — 2 hymns. ‘ 4 i 

Bhikhan-was a Sufi saint of Kakori in Lucknow. dis- 
trict and died in the early part of the reign of Akbar. 

2. Sur Das (the famous Hindi poet) — 2 hymns. 
3." Sundar —:1 poem. $ ‘ ` 
4. Mardana — 3 shlokas. : mee 
Mardana was the bard who always accompanied Guru 
Nanak during his travels. ayes 
As has been said earlier Guru ‘Nanak was the earliest 
and the most eminent saint-poet_ of. the Punjab... We have 
seen:that being much influenced bythe writings of Kabir 
hè was ‘imbued with the Spirit of bhakti.. His followers 
started composing in the language which he had used. 
While some high class poetry was being: written elsewhere 
in chaste and ‘elegant language; in north-west India Guru 
Nanak’s efforts. broadbaséd Hindi so as to widen the scope 
of its intelligibility. . To Sind, it is certain, Hindi spread 
largely as a result of the popularity--of Nanak’s teachings 
there. A ‘ 

“All the Sikh. gurus, except three, were Hindi poets. 
One of the reasons why all of them, with the possible €x- 
ception of Guru Govind Singh, chose the medium of simple 
Hindi, was that they ‘had drunk. deep at the fount of 
Nanak’s spoetry.. Girt Govind Singh, however,. re-esta- 
blished chaste Brajabhasha, in which not only he himself 
wrote but which he also encouraged by pérsonal patronage. 
Bhai Gurudas; at i : J 

| One: eminent-writer among the early Sikhs was Bhai 
Gurudas, nephew of the third guru, Amar Das. .Gurudas 
was a: prolific writer: ‘HowéVer, -much ‘of’ what he ‘wrote 
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seems to have been'lost:* Because his writings form a part 
of the Sikh history and have been written in Gurumukhi 
script, he has not received in Hindi circles the attention 
that he deserves. Gurudas was entrusted with the task of 
propagating Nanak’s faith and teachings outside the 
Punjab. For this purpose, he stayed at Benaras, Agra and 
Mathura in Uttar Pradesh for several years. With the 
same object in view, he also toured Sind. It is conceded 
by all commentators that Bhai Gurudas had remarkable 
poetic gifts. In fact his poetry purports to be an authentic 
commentary on the verses of Adi Granth and thus can be 
said to be a key to the poetry of the holy Granth.’ 

It is significant that in the compilation of the Sikh 
scripture, which was undertaken by the fifth Guru, Arjun 
Dev, Bhai Gurudas rendered full assistance. Indeed he 
took this assignment so, seriously and got so busy with the 
work of selection, editing and compilation that till the 
Granth was completed, he did not do any writing of his 
own.. It was only during the period of the Sixth Guru that 
Bhai Gurudas, could devote himself to Hindi poetry: He 
had an exceptionally long span of life (190 years) and dur- 
ing this period, he wrote innumerable stray verses, dohas 
Savaiyds and Chaupais. During his life time, he served as 
many as four gurus and was able to do much to project the 
religious views of Guru Nanak and his followers. 

Bhai Gurudas wrote in Brajabhasha mixed with 
Punjabi. Since these were also the ingredients of the com- 
mon language generally called Hindi (or Rekhta), some of 
Gurudas’s verses bear a close resemblance to the style of 


Amir Khusro.-and. Kabir. : 


For example: 
i T 
“Seeing (experiencing) the Lord the whole world of 


the beholder changes, 
Neither discretion nor consciousness make him any 


difference. f : 
He is unable to grasp oT concentrate on anything else, 


3. Ibid. 


E 
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For, his knowledge has shed its false glamour. 


' Even to love he becomes indifferent. 


So amazing, so miraculous is the effect (of Divine 
contact). 


II 


“Just as the fish never tires of living in vide ae 

The lamp’s glow never loses its attraction for 
moth, h 

The bee is never satiated with sucking the por aa 

Nor peacock or chatak ever tires of dancing to 
clouds. Y 

And just as no amount of noise can deflect a WAT 

Similarly the intensity of devotion of a devotee n 
ebbs,”4 


A sample of Guru Arjun’s poetry: 


As an actor in a play appears in many guises, 4 

So God when His play is ended, abandons the guise 

And appears as the One only. de to 

What was the shape that appeared and was made 
disappear? 

Whence did it come and whither did it go? 

Out of the Ocean many a wave arises; 

Out of gold are made many kinds of ornaments. € 

He soweth His manifold seeds, and the fruit ripens; 

In the ripe fruit is the same seed again. 

A hundred shining vessels 

Reflect the same bright sky 

They shall be broken and the sky remain. 

Error is caused by greed, 

By attachment to the world of illusion. 

When we slough off error, 

We grasp the One True God. 

The soul is eternal and cannot be destroyed. 

It is neither born nor does it die. 

The Perfect Guru has removed 


4. Thid. 
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The filth of attachment to my petty selfhood. 
Saint Nanak, I have reached the heights. 


Guru Govind Singh: 

The contribution of Guru Govind Singh to Hindi lite- 
rature is more than:that of any other writer of the Punjab 
after Guru Nanak. He was not only a great poet himself, 
but he did much to encourage Hindi by having in his 
darbar more than 50 poets, whose writings have lately 
come to light. 

Govind Singh’s works have been compiled separately 
under the title Dasam Granth. With the exception of two, 
the remaining twelve of the fourteen works embodied in 
the Dasam Granth are in Hindi. They are Akal Stuti, 
Vichitra Natak (his autobiography ) Chandi Charit (in two 
parts) Japu, Gyan Prabodh, Chaubis Avatar, Brahmavatar, 
Rudravatar Shastra-nama-mala, Bhagwatiji-ki-Var and stray 
savaiyas.® 

The Dasam Granth is a voluminous work of 1428 pages. 
So far as the Hindi works are concerned, which account for 
more than three-fourths of the volume, there has been differ- 
ence of opinion among leading Sikh scholars as regards 
their authenticity and authorship. One can assume that it 
was largely due to the fact that most of the present-day 
Sikh leaders, not being well-versed in Hindi, if not actual- 
ly indifferent to it, were unable to appreiate Govind 
Singh’s stylish poetry. At best, they owned up parts of 
those works which were of purely religious nature. But 
Govind Singh was a versatile writer. He is at his best 
when writing in Veer Rasa and also in Shringar. Since 
quite one-half of his total output falls under these cate- 
gories, they received neither attention nor appreciation. 
What is still more strange is that with the passage of time, 
the indifference to these works of Guru Govind Singh 
seems to have increased. 

This point has been brought out very well by Dr. 
Dharam Pal Ashta in his book — The Poetry of the Dasham 


5. V. Raghavan — The Great Integrators. 
6. Dr. Mahip Singh —Guru Govind Singh aur Unki Hindi Kavita 


p. 59 
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Granth. While reviewing this book, Khushwant Singh 
has touched on this point and observed: 

“No scholar has hitherto dealt with the writings as- 
cribed to Guru Govind Singh adequately — Dr. Ashta has 
done so and for the first time this rich storehouse of Braj, 
Hindi, Persian and Punjabi poetry is thrown open to the 
connoisseurs of these languages. 

“Dr. Ashta has gone further. He has scrutinized the 
17,000 verses of this voluminous compilation from the his- 
torical, linguistic and literary angles and come to the con- 
clusion that all the compositions are in fact those of Guru 
Govind Singh. Although this view has the support of the 
majority of scholars of Sikhism (Dr, Ashta has succeeded 
in persuading some more to his point. of view), there are 
a galaxy of historians including eminent ones like Macau- 
liffe, Cunningham, Gokhul Chand Narang and Indu Bhu- 
shan Bannerjee who never accepted this view and have al- 
ways had the support of the orthodox elements of the Sikh 
community. behind them, | ‘ 

» “The cause of contention is the non-religious content 
of some of the verses and the chief reason for doubting the 
authenticity of the compilation is the extremely short time 
that the warrior Guru with his many pre-occupations ha 
at his disposal to pen anything as vast as the Dasam Granth. 
It is also a well-known fact that he employed as many a5 
52 bards and poets in his court, Could not their writings 
have got mixed up with those of the Guru in the turbulent 
times that followed? 

“There is a school of thought that maintains that the 
corpus of the work done in the Guru’s court amounted to 
well over 100,000 verses and the word ‘Dasam’ here refers 
not to the 10th Guru but to one-tenth of the total. The 
controversy will not end with the publication of this work. 
On the contrary, as more people get the opportunity to 
tead the many beautiful lines — some in powerful staccato 
verse telling of battle, some gentle like the evening breeze 
telling of a moonlight meeting of Radha and Krishna by 
the silvery. banks of the J amuna, some written’ in moods of 
despondence and haunting in their melancholy — they .will 
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speculate on the versatile nature of the genius from whose 
pen they proceeded.” 

In earlier years (till about fifty years ago) the Dasam 
Granth was assigned a place along-with Granth Saheb in 
nearly all the Gurudwaras, but for reasons more political 
than cultural or literary, the tendency in recent years has 
been to remove the Dasam Granth from religious places 
and consequently there is a good deal of ignorance about 
Govind Singh’s literary out-put even among the Sikhs. 

Another reason why the literary works of Govind 
Singh have not received their due at the hands of the Sikhs 
is that the entire background of this literature is mainly 
pauranic. The present day Sikhs have tended to dissociate 
< themselves from the works with pauranic background 
which lay stress on the theory of incarnation, idol -wor- 
ship, the caste-system etc. Happily, a section of the edu- 
cated class among the Sikhs has lately sought to get over 
this prejudice.® By separating religion from literature 
they have sought to reappraise the contribution of Govind 
Singh to Hindi literature. The works of these scholars, it 
is hoped, will alter the earlier.trend based on ignorance 


and prejudice. 


As a poet of Veer Rasa, Govind Singh is comparable 


with no other Hindi poet, including Bhushan, both in 
respect of the quality of the verse and more particularly 
the inspiration and motivation behind his, poetry. Bhu- 
shan, Lal, Sudan and others wrote- for their patrons, 
Shivaji and Chhatrasal and to that extent- were merce- 
naries. Though their poetry is undoubtedly of a high order, 
they could not have been expected to rise above personal 
interest. Govind Singh, on the other hand, wrote heroic 
poetry’ instinctively and in response to a genuine inner 
urge, For the same reasons, Govind Singh’s poetry does 
not suffer from hyperbole or exaggeration which charac- 
terises much of what Bhushan and others have written. 


7. The Ti of India, 

4 The Times of Jy swould core scholars like Dr. Mahip Singh, Dr. 
i author of ‘Dasham Granth Ki Pauranic Prisht- 

jabi. though not a Sikh writer, 
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While going to the battle-field, he propitiates the 
sword almost equating it with God, the Supreme Protector. 
Says the Guru: 


Hail to Thee, O Sword, 

Thou art the Subduer of Kingdoms, 

The Destroyer of the armies of the wicked. 

In the battlefield Thou adorest the brave. 

Thy arm is infrangible, Thy brightness refulgent, 
Thy radiance and splendour dazzle like the sun. 
Thou bestowest happiness on the good. 

Thou terrifiest the evil, Thou scatterest sinners. 
I seek Thy protection. 

Hail! hail to the Creator of the World, 

The saviour of creation, my Cherisher. 

Hail to Thee, O Sword!!0 


Unlike other poets of Veer Rasa, Govind Singh does 
not merely confine himself to description of war scenes 
and depicting of skirmishes in the battle-field for a bo 
cause. Lofty ideals and noble thoughts form the motivat- 
ing force behind his verse. In one of the hymns he sup- 
plicates God as follows: 


Grant unto me this boon, O Lord, 

That I may never be deterred from doing good deeds 
And have no fear of the enemy 

When I go to battle. 

And turn victory assuredly to my side. 

In my mind there is but one desire 

And, when the time comes. 

I should die.11 


Guru Govind Singh has a militant conception of Gog 
and that conception is brought out in these stirring lines: 
“External God, Thou art our shield 
The dagger, knife, the sword we wield, 
To us, protector, there is given 
The timeless, deathless, Lord of Heaven, 
4 Teeny of Guru Govind Singh. 
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To us all-steels unvanguished might, 
To us all-times resistless fight, 

But chiefly Thou, protector brave, 
All-steel, wilt Thine own servant save. 


2912 


There have been many writers of Veer Rasa in Hindi, 
but Govind Singh was the only one who wrote chivalrous 
poetry and was himself a warrior. He did not versify for 
someone else’s delectation or for personal glorification; he 
wrote only as an inspired warrior and fighter in a righteous 
cause.3 He is, therefore, a class by himself, When we 
see the quality of his verse and also reckon the volumi- 
nous literature he has left behind, in fairness he has to be 
given the first place among the writers of Veer Rasa in 
Hindi. Bhushan and others can come only after Govind 
Singh, who deserves the pride of place not only because 
he led a great movement or was a great patron of Hindi 
poets, but also on the basis of what he himself wrote. 

As said, Govind Singh’s literary output has a pauranic 
background. The contents of the Dasam Granth, particularly 
Chaubis Avatar and Charitropakhyan amply prove it. Nor 
was he impervious to the influences of the age. The bhakti 
movement made as deep an impact on his poetry as the Riti 
tradition of Shringa@ra and love. The pauranic element in 
the Dasam Granth is discernible in two forms; (a) Insis- 
tence on the worship of one God: though the theory of 
incarnation is discarded the description of divine qualities 
like mercy, omniscience etc. has been attempted on the 
lines of the pauranic themes. (b) Where incarnation has 
been accepted, the incarnate God has not been equated 
with Supreme Being or Brahma. 

Here are a few samples: 

“Eyer since, O Lord, I took refuge at Thy Feet 

I have not worshipped any other God! 


Rama and Rahim: the Puranas and the Koran call 
Thee, 


The Vedas, the Smritis and also the Shastras 


12. Ibid. 
13. Rabindranath Tagore’s well-known poem on Govind Singh in 


Bengali stresses mainly this aspect of the Guru's character, 
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Have multifarious names for Thee who art One! 

But, O Lord, I have faith in none besides Thee! 

O Glorious wielder of the Sword of Justice, i, 
Through Thy Grace, I have written this epic of Rama! 


il 


O Saviour of the weak, O Destroyer of tyrants, 

O the Lord of all the ten directions! 

At one time, Thou givest birth to Brahma. 

At another to Shiva or Vishnu, 

For in every age and at every time, 

It is Thou who playest Thy Play. 

Yes, it is from Thee that Shiva, 

the yogi came into being, 

And Brahma too the utterer of the Vedas, 
“And all the peoples, and all ages and all times. 

O, Greetings be to Thee.!5 


Poets of Govind Singh’s Darbar: 


Guru Govind Singh had 52 poets in his darbar. All 
these poets wrote in Brajabhasha. In this matter ee 
were particularly influenced by the Guru himself who ha 
excellent commond over this language. 

About Senapati, Alam and Sheikh who counted among 
the guru’s darbar’s poets we have already discussed in pr ss 
vious chapters. These poets wrote in Veer and Shringar 
Rasas. Here and there they wrote devotional verses also. 
We shall now take up the other poets. 


Heer: 


Heer Kavi excelled in poetry of Veer Rasa. He per 
to have stayed in the Guru’s darbar for a long time an 
probably saw all the battles with his own eyes. His des- 
cription of actual fighting in the battle-field, particularly 
of the last battle of Anandpur, is dignified and of a haath 
high order. Heer’s description of the army on the mare! 
headed by the Guru is graphic. He is equally superb 17 
14. Dr. V- Raghav: 


an — The Great Integrators, p. 94. 
15. Dr. Gopal Singh — The Prophet of Hope p. Tl: 
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depicting the battle scene, bestowing fulsome praise on 
Govind Singh’s prowess and war-like qualities. 


Tehkan: 

Tehkan, a Hindi and Sanskrit scholar, rendered the 
Ashwamedh Parva of the Mahabharat into Hindi. Tehkan 
had been a soldier all his life but was at his best when dip- 
ping his pen in ink for describing a battle scene or giving 
expression to the sentiment of war. 


Hans Ram: 

Hansram was another poet counted among seniors by 
the Guru. He was more inclined towards Shringar Rasa. 
For some of his chhandas the Guru seems to have rewarded 
him liberally. Some of his verses relate to actual fighting 
and the chivalrous performance of the Guru as a warrior. 
His best known work is Bharan-Karan. In it he has com- 
bined veer-rasa with Shringar with remarkable success. 
The language is simple Braja which compares favourably 
with the language used by most of the other darbar poets. 


Ani Rai: 

Ani Rai wrote Jangnama Guru Govind Singh in fin 
Brajabhasha. This small booklet containing about seventy 
chhandas is an excellent piece of Veer Rasa. Herein have 
been described the battles which the Guru fought and won 
against the hill Rajas and the Moghul forces led by Azim 
Khan, It is not merely an eulogy marked by usual exag- 
geration. Many chhandas are thrilling for their spirit of 


nationalism and love of freedom. 


Mangal: 


Mangal, a Sanskrit scholar was assigned by the Guru 


the task of translating Salya Parva of the Mahabharat into 
Brajabhasha verse which he appears to have done to the 
Guru’s satisfaction. He also wrote Saral-prashna in which 
he has described the chivalry, the generosity and other 


virtues of his patron, Guru Govind Singh. 
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Amrit Rat: 

Amrit Rai of Lahore was another poet in the Guru’s 
darbar. It is said that he was so much in love with Lahore 
that he never willingly agreed to leave it. In one of his 
famous chhandas he has said that “even if one is offered 
a crore, one should not leave Lahore.” Evidently, Amrit 
Rai was tempted to leave Lahore when the Guru invited 
him and when he learned how generous the Guru was with 
poets. In Anandpur he wrote Guruvilas, which is a collec- 
tion of Kavittas, and savaiyas. But Amrit Rai wanted to 
balance his praise for Anandpur and its surroundings by 
drawing an equally attractive picture of Lahore and its 
surroundings, particularly the Ravi. For this purpose ne 
wrote Chitravilās, the whole of which is devoted to his 
native place, Lahore and its environments. 

Chandan, Dhanna Singh, Sunder, Sharada, Sudama 
Kuvresh, Asha Singh, Nanuji and Chand Kavi were other 
poets in the Guru’s darbar. All these poets were masters 
of Brajabhāshā and nearly all of them wrote eulogies 0” 
Guru Govind Singh. They also wrote devotional poetry 
in the Shringār style. Though the major part of this lite- 
rature has been lost, samples of the works of all of these 
are available in the works of Bhai Santokh Singh.’ 

There is a poem by Alam incorporated in Surya Pratap 
of Santokh Singh and also in Gurupāda Prem Prakash of 
Baba Sumer Singh of Patna which corroborates the fact 
of Govind Singh treating his court poets with utmost libe- 
rality. This poem refers to a magnificent reward given by 
the Guru to Alam which made the latter write that Govind 
Singh’s munificence and liberality was greater than that 
of Raja Bhoj famous for traditional generosity. 

Prabal pratāpī pātshāh guru Gobindsinghji, 
Bhoj ki-si-mauj tere roj pāiye. 
16. It i A i 
uch rt psig ae Wars se I and Tease al 


Guru Govind Singh in Nagari script. Among the books brong. 


out in recent years by it i’ bha, Ani 
A Ee a Senapati s Guru Shobha, J 

mgnima Guru Gov ù i Dr. Jaya 
Bha: oel Gu snele Veer Kavi Dasamesh by 


the same writer: nd Singh and Vichār aur Vivechan by 
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(Mighty and gracious is Guru Gobind Singh as a 
king, whose generosity is reminiscent of the halcyon 
days of Bhoj). 

The best known of the Guru’s darbar poets was Sena- 
pati. His work, Guru Shoba, which gives Govind Singh’s 
life history, is the only work available in full. Unfortu- 
nately the poet does not say anything about himself and 
no one has been able to throw any light on him yet." 

Apart from Guru Shobā, Senapati also rendered Cha- 
nakya Niti into Hindi, to which the poet himself has re- 
ferred in one of his verses. À 


Bhai Santokh Singh: 

The foremost Sikh writer of the post-Govind Singh 
era was Bhai Santokh Singh who flourished in the 18th 
century. When all his works are transcribed in Devangari 
script, there can be no doubt about the high place he would 
occupy among Brajabhāshā poets. His voluminous work, 
Surya Prakash, consisting of four volumes is written in 
beautiful Braja. It purports to be the life history of Guru 
Nanak and the other Gurus and a history of the rise and 
growth of the Sikhs. 

A Hindi and Sanskrit scholar, Santokh Singh has been ` 
singularly unlucky. His great work could not get the re- 
cognition of Hindi scholars for having been written in 
Gurumukhi script. Its very existence was not known to 
them. The Sikhs, on the other hand, did not feel much 
attracted towards it because the language in which he 
wrote was pure Brajabhasha and, therefore, till recently, 
they were equally indifferent to Santokh Singh and his 
poetry. Now that, owing to the efforts of Bhai Vir Singh, he 
is gradually emerging from the limbo of oblivion, there 
can be no doubt that his Sarya Prakash would be recog- 
nised as a major Brajabhasha work. Some of the other 
works of Santokh Singh are ‘Atma Prakash’ ‘Valmiki 
Ramayana’ Nanak Prakash’ and Garva Ganjan?. 


aana . 
17. Guru Shoda, annotated by Dr. Jaya Bhagwan Goel, has been re- 
cently published by the Punjab University Publications Bureau, 


Chandigarh. 
H.H.L.L.—17 
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bie Tinis Sarya Prakash, Bhai Santokh Singh has given 
a graphic description of the last battle of Anandpur in 
which the Mughal army got the better of the Guru’s forces 
It was as a result of the reckless loot and incendiarism 
indulged in by the victorious army that much of the litera- 
ture composed by the poets of Govind Singh’s darbar got 
lost or was deliberately destroyed.'® 

Such a tradition of literary writing buttressed by sub- 
stantial literature was bound to make a deep imprint on 
the language of the Punjab, and to some extent of Sind 
which came under the influence of Nanak’s teachings. AS 
for its impact on Hindi literature as such, it has been resi 
tricted by several factors, the foremost of them being the 
use of a different script. Nearly the entire Hindi litera- 
ture produced or inspired by the Sikh Gurus was written 
in Gurumukhi characters and for that reason has remained 
unknown, till lately, to the Hindi-speaking people of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh etc. A 

Now that the difficulty has been got over and all tne PA 
writings have come within the common pool of Hindi n 
rature, critics must apply themselves to assessing their 1m- 
, portance. It must also be noted that Punjab’s literary 

effort is not only a valuable contribution to the enrichment 

of Hindi, it also lends force to the contention that through 
the ages Hindi has been an effective means and a symbo 
of centripetal forces in the country. It is not only the 
saints of Maharashtra and the reformists of Bengal and 
Gujarat, but also the religious leaders and the whole line 
of “warrior saints” of Punjab who nurtured it. P 

On any reckoning it will be found that the contribu- 
tion of the Punjab to Hindi is quite substantial. No part 
of India, speaking strictly in this context, could claim tO 


18. It is said that the collective works of these poets in hand-written 
manuscripts weighed nine maunds. The patron had collected pa A 
consigned them to a place of safety. To this collection he aay 
the significant name of ‘Vidyadhar. It is tragic that this litera y 
treasure fell into the hands of the Mughal army. Among the mali, 
things destroyed were also these manuscripts. Only a fraction is 
ae material was later salvaged by Bhai Santokh Singh. a 


out all that has come down to us from that treasure-house of 
poetry. 
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have produced anything like the Granth Saheb which is 
the sacred scripture of the Sikhs and may yet be the 
world’s foremost secular treatise, which, though devotional 
and religious in character, has made a remarkable contri- 
bution to stabilizing and propagating the Hindi language in 
the North. Besides, in the light of Guru Govind Singh’s 
rks of the poets of his darbar, we shall 
h about timing the era of chivalrous 
We may even be forced to give 
ong the poets of Veer 


writings and the wo 
have to think afres 
poetry in Hindi literature. 
Govind Singh the pride of place am 


Rasa. 


CHAPTER 17 


GROWTH OF DAKHINI HINDI 


We have discussed in an earlier chapter the Sufi es 
who wrote on allegorical love themes using ae ia 
Following the Sufi or mystic tradition, they ee 
the spiritual value of music and poetry BOPP OE cs hte 
love, on which they looked as a manifestation or Rath 
Ousness. They laid stress on the motive of love w ihe 
leads to the realisation of God!! We saw that after Sufi 
conquest of northern India by the Muslims, NEE) aha 
orders were established wherever the Muslims SET a 
With the expansion of the Muslim rule and the BER 
of their influence to various parts of the country, the ult. 
also found fresh avenues for the propagation of their ea 

For historical reasons, as we shall sec, the ene d 
proved to be particularly fertile soil for them. Bur- 
attracted a leading Sufi of the Chishti order, Sheikh his 
hanud Din Gharib (b. 1340) who made Daulatabad 
headquarters s i 
The tradition caught on and with the rise of the ae 
Kingdoms in the Deccan, the Sufis found this Bir fhe 
hospitable as any in the North. Their writings lai en 
foundation of a new style, closely akin to Hindi, Waa aoe 
course of time provided nourishment to Hindi and 
styles of writing. 

There ia a ee factor which lent weight a aa 
linguistic scene as it was affected by the writings L ae 
poets in the Deccan. In India’s history the region kn the 
as the Deccan has been an effective link between anit 
South and the North. It was so even before the ie 
kings were established there. This area had ae 
generally ruled by three dynasties for about 800 wn ). 
after the fall of the Imperial Guptas (C. 6th centu a 
These dynasties were the Chalukays, the Rashtrakutas a 
the Yadavas. The founders of all these dynasties ca 
T Medieval Indian Culture, page 42, 
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originaly from the North. Even if it were contended that 
this did not mean much because the rulers could not have 
taken long to cultivate the local languages and use them 
in the day-to-day work of administration, one cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the period when these dynasties held 
away over the Deccan was marked by great linguistic acti- 
vity and group migrations on a fairly large scale. The 
various Prakrits were then in a formative stage and 
through Apabhramsa they were gradually maturing into 
modern languages. This process received a further fillip 
as a result of North-South contacts which as a result of the 
establishment of the Bahmani Kingdoms in the Deccan 
were now closer than before. 

Earlier the Buddhist and Jain religions which had be- 
come quite popular in the South, had carried there the 
Prakrits spoken in the North. The deep effect which these 
religions made on the people of the South is evident gene- 
rally from history and particularly from the paintings and 
sculptures of Ajanta and Ellora. It was quite in keeping 
with these developments that some of the leading religious 
leaders of the South like Ramanuja and Vallabha should 
have interested themselves in the North and travelled or 
stayed there for years. It is significant that the best 
known religious leader of the era, Shankaracharya, though 
born in the extreme South in Kerala, travelled extensively 
in the North and died in the Himalayas in the extreme 
North. a AR 
We saw that as a result of the religious activity of the 
bhakti period Buddhism had registered a steep decline and 
the Brahmanical religious cults initiated in the South had 
found ready acceptance in the North. These developments 
led to the rise of peripatetic religious orders of the Siddhas 
and the Nathas who were constantly roaming the country. 
They seem to have made country-trotting their business to 
such an extent that some of their leaders like Gorakhnath 
are even to-day claimed to have hailed from various parts 
Aa contacts of the ruling dynasties of the Deccan, 
the Rashtrakutas and the Yadvas in particular, with Raj- 
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putana resulted in occasional exchanges of populations on 
a sizeable scale. After the foundation of the Delhi Sul- 
tunate it was followed by Allaud-Din Khalji and Malik 
Kafur’s invasions of Deogiri (modern Aurangabad) and 
further South, which involved movement of thousands of 
people from Delhi and its surrounding areas. To cap it 
all, soon after came Mohammed Tughlaq’s brain-wave in 
1326 transfering the capital of the Sultanate from Delhi 
to Deogiri. This resulted in many thousand families from 
the North finding new homes in the Deccan. Again, during 
the Mughal rule imperial armies were constantly on the 
move in the Deccan either to counter activities of the 
Marathas or to liquidate the Bahmani kingdoms. Demo- 
graphic changes of such frequency and on such vast scales 
could not but affect the linguistic position in the Deccan. 
What had happened in the North with the coming of the 
Muslims and the founding of the Delhi Sultenate was NOW 
repeating itself on a smaller scale in the Deccan. 

_ This is the historical background to people’s migra- 
tions from the North to the South. The Deccan because 
of its geographical situation and its history reacted to these 
developments more Sensitively than other regions. This 
explains why with the establishment of the Bahmani king- 
dom in the Deccan, the ground was prepared for the evo- 
lution of a new language whose base was the dialect and 
the languages spoken in the Punjab, Rajasthan, Delhi and 
the surrounding areas? That happened to be just the time 
when the Muslim impact had taken a concrete shape and 
valent language called Hindvi had started emerging. 
ahi Khusro had already provided a worth-while base for 

is language. This pidgin Hindi, which in the Decca? 
was also influenced by Telugu and Kannada, came to be 
known as Dakhini. Peaceful conditions and a measure of 
Prosperity that these kingdoms enjoyed for two centuries 


resulted in considerable li ivi Jarisa- 
‘ arisa 
RN ag iterary activity and popu 


al i 
Sri Ram Sharma — Dakhini-Ka-Gadya aur Padya: 
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The foundation of the Bahmani Kingdom was laid in 
1347 in Gulbaraga. Before the turn of the century we find 
Bande Nawaz Gesudaraz writing in Dakhini. It is signi- 
ficant that the father of Bande Nawaz had migrated from 
Delhi to Deogiri during the reign of Mohammed Tuglag. 
His Wujud-ul-Arifin appeared in 1398. Gesudaraz was 
followed by a number of Dakhini writers, among whom 
were some of the rulers of the Bahmani Kingdoms. From 
1398 to 1840 A. D. no less than 36 writers and poets wrote 
in this language giving it an idiom and a diction of its own 
though its base had, of necessity, to be the dialects spoken 
in the North, particularly in Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Haryana and Delhi. That Dakhini had its roots in the 
languages or dialects spoken in these parts is proved by 
the fact that in earlier years it was known as “Gujri” 
that is, the language spoken by the migrants from the 
north and the west, a large number of whom were sup- 
posed to be Gujars.? It was after some decades that this 
language came to be known as Dakhini. 

Most of these writers were Sufis. They wrote, in a 
way, in the same tradition in which Sufi poets like Jayasi 
and Kutban wrote their epics in Avadhi in the North. The 
hini scored over their northern counter- 
parts in one respect. They also wrote prose and a few 
of their prose works, like SABRAS of Wajahi, are out- 
standing creations. y 

Before Dakhini and its literature got merged with that 
of Hindi and Urdu, it had already made a contribution, 
though indirectly, to the development of these languages. 
Whatever debt the Deccan may have owed to the North 

lier centuries was repaid 


in respect of its language in ear centi 
d 19th centuries when its literature made a 
purposeful and deep effect on the language of the North. 
The period of about 
d as a literary 1 
by critics into three sub-periods: 
1500 i 1658 and (3) 1567 to 18404 We shall consider only 
> aana 

3. Ibid. 3 
4. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

by Sri Ram Sharma. 


-Foreword to Dakinī-Kã-Padya aur Gadya 
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a few out of the 36 writers who flourished during these 
four and a half centuries. 


Gesudaraz: 


' Bande Nawaz Gesudaraz (1340-1423) who is con- 
sidered to be the first writer of Dakhini wrote three Books 
in this language, two of poetry (Chakkinama and Separe 
and one of prose, Merajnama or Miranjul Ashkin. In we 
sian he had written many more. His themes like those 0 
the Sufis of the North, are love stories, but they are not 
wedded to Indian sources for selecting them. There 15 
more of Persian influence and the imprint of the literary 
traditions of that country on their writings. Only in the 
matter of language these writers have towed a different 
line and used current Indian dialects as the vehicle of e¥- 


a 4 is 
pression. The works of Gesudaraz are no exception to th 
tule. 


Shah Meeranji: 


Next comes Shah Meeranji (D. 1496) who is credited 
with having written five works in Dakhini-Khushnar™ y 
Khush-ganj, Shahaddatul Haqiqat, Shah Margubul ia: 
and Sharahmargub-ul-kuliib. Only the last one is a WOT 
of prose. His language shows a slight advance in the sense 
that it is clearer and less artificial than that of Gesudara?- 


Wajahi: 


Wajahi (1585-1650 app.) the author of Sabras is COn- 
sidered one of the foremost writers of Dakhini. He ee 
poet-laureate in the court of the Qutub-Shahi king of cog 
kunda. His first work was Qutub-Mushtri, which is a story 
of love (in all probability based on facts) between MUT 
tri a princess of Bengal and Mohammad Quli Qutub Bai 
of Golkunda. The famous story of Bagmati’s love wit 
the king of Golkunda is based on this account. It is als? 
confirmed by Quli Qutb Shah's poetical works. ae] 
was known by two other names, Bagmati and Hyder Mahal. 


After a lapse of 26 years Wajahi wrote Sabras, the’ pa 
known prose work in Dakhini, 
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Sabras is a philosophical and allegorical love story 
covering about 300 pages. Its hero and heroine as also 
other characters appear in the form of human qualities 
like Aqal (wisdom), Ishq (love), Dil (heart), etc. In some 
respects, the story, though written in prose, bears a remote 
resemblance with Prasad’s Kamayani which has been dis- 
cussed in one of the chapters that follow. Briefly the story 
is like this: Agal and Ishq are kings of the West and the 
East respectively. Agal had a son named Dil and Ishq a 
daughter named Husn. When Dil sets out in search of 
Abe-Hayat (life-giving elixir) in the course of his search 
he arrives in the country where Husn lives. The king of 
this country arrests Dil and makes him a prisoner. It is 
followed by many clashes and open warfare. All this ends 
eventually in the marriage of Dil and Husn. The story is 
well told, and its language is stylish and racy. 

A paragraph from Sabras will help the reader appre- 
ciate it: i 4 
ih fa HH A AA He A ata TAT aia ? sal eat ge strat 
Ago arent Hs Ti Tae! aime à ga ATE TFS AT HS TT A 
8, za gan A RA at ate, are St wT aT TER | faa go wakat 
Safara ara SA AIA TATE AAT YA, ST TET LET TAD ga wer Tay 
meja we aE afer FRY, Ew TARA, ET aa fet, ea na ae, EF 
TARA, AC AAT. ST aries afaa at sat dat è fee ae Ae ae 
Hai Get 1 et TA g ana meat é, gH mE ate Aa Et 
are 28, grate 28, Tele 2 aa ga dad, FATT ATE | 
Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah (1566-1622): 

Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah, the first king of Gol- 
kunda was not only a great general but also a poet and a 
lover of fine arts. He knew, besides Persian and Arabic, 
Dekhini, Marathi, Kannada and Telugu. A collection of 
his verses covering 1800 pages has recently appeared in 
Hyderabad. It is entitled Quliyat Quilt Qutubshahi. His 
verses are both in Persian and Dakhini. A great lover as 
he was, the main theme of these verses addressed to his 


ee : 
5. Published by Mailis Asha’at Dakni, Hyderabad, 1940, 
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favourite lady-loves of the day, is love. The language and 
the locale are entirely regional. For example: 


Ota cart BT Hear TAY Be 
wa wear a afat fam 
geri am Ga aes far g 
agat madi are fran 

Tal at aca Wea wT amt a 
è diac ste fai | dat 

asa dat wa at gemt 

WUTA gts HET get fray 

feat waa, fa grat a diz 

dad arat mikat feat 

qama Egame AT sa wh = 

Gat a, ta Hat aM è an. 

Two of Mohammed Quli’s successors, Mohammed 
Qutub Shah (1622) and Abdullah Qutub Shah (1645) 
were also poets of Dakhini. Their verses have also bee? 
collected and published. These and other kings of Qutub- 
shahi dynasty took great interest in Dakhini literature a? 
extended their patronage to all writers. 

Ghawasi (1610-1650): 

Ghavasi was another eminent poet who was the 1°- 
cepient of the title of Malik-o-Shora (Kavirai) from the 
king of Golkunda. Considered the leading poet of his age» 
Ghavasi was the author of Saiful Mulūk and Tati Nama. 
The first work is based on the story of Aliflaila and ste 
second one is the rendering of Hitopadesh into Dakhini. 
Ibn Nishati (1610-1660): 

Ibn Nishati was also a court poet of Qutub Shah. He 
is the author of Phool-ban, a love story based on a Persia? 
work. Ibn Nishati also wrote prose, but unfortunately his 
Prose works are not available. The cultural backgrou 
of Pool-ban is entirely Indian. 

Nizami (b, 1460): 


f an who is considered to be one of the best poets 
a ee was a court poet in the darbar of Sultan Ahme 
ah II. One of his works, Kadam Raéo-wa-Padam, is con- 
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sidered to be a work truly representative of Dakhini. He 
has used more words of Indian origin than any other Dak- 
hini poet. His language is, therefore, more intelligible, and 
his works are said to have become very popular during his. 
life time and after him. 


Dakhini during Mughal Rule: 

Dakhini continued to flourish even after the fall of the 
Bahmani Kingdoms and their passing under the Mughul 
rule in 1687. Inspite of several changes which followed 
the fall of these kingdoms, the stream of cultural and lite- 
rary life of the Deccan continued to flow more or less as 
before, at least for some time. The works of a number of 
poets and writers of this era have come to light. Promi- 
nent among the poets are Bahri, Wajadi, Wali and Miraj 
Aurangabadi. 

A brief survey of the Dakhini language and its litera- 
ture leads us to significant conclusions which have a bear- 
ing on the growth and development of Hindi and also Urdu. 
At the itme this literature was being produced in the 
Deccan, there was no separate language like Urdu, as dis- 
tinguished from Hindi. Hindi was the common denomi- 
nator under which writers of Dakhini included even their 
own language. Miranji, Wajahi and Bahri have in their 
own works described their language as Hindi, though they 
prefer to call it Dakhini Hindi.° 

Although “Dakhini” has come to acquire a connotation 
which specifically associates this language with Muslim 
contact and the establishment there of the Bahmani King- 
doms, yet, as shown earlier, the truth is that this linguis- 
tic development had its origin in Deccan’s pre-Muslim 
history. There are writings of that period which are indi- 
cative of such a development. The verses of Kanhappa, 
Pupphayant and Namadeva can be cited as proof of this 
fact, Later on, even when emigrees from Delhi after 
Alaud-Din Khalji’s invasion and Mohammad Tughlaq’s 
move to Deogiri had brought about a ferment in local lite- 
rary trends, writing in a language closely akin to that of 


6. Dakhini Hindi ka-Udbhav aur Vikas, page 21, 
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the North was not confined to Muslims only. We aa 
such eminent preachers and saints as Ekanath (1548- M 
and Tukaram (1608-1649) hailing from the Deccan a x 
sang in a language more akin to Hindi than to any 0 
tongue. AA 
Tiete in the 18th century there was another a 
writer of Dakhini, Prem Chand (1793). He was a be 
known poet of his times. His magnum opus, it seams, Mi 
Hindi Shāhnāmā, a translation of Firdausi’s famous Ade 
nami. Prem Chand was a poet in the court of the Sube 
of Deogarh (Nagpur). 


Nazir Akbarabadi: 


Before closing this chapter it will be appropriate i 
refer to another poet, Nazir Akbarabadi who wrote a 
language to which Hindi literature could lay direct on E 
Though Nazir was born in Agra and spent all his life t ae 
and in Delhi, his language bears marked resemblance antl 
that of the Dakhini poets. Nazir was born in 1735 < x 
started composing poetry twenty years later. By that E 
Dakhini literature had already reached Delhi and eare 
shadow on both the Urdu-i-Mualla of the Red Fort and ri 
slowly emerging Khari Boli. Attracted by Dakhini ET 
its literature Nazir owned up that language as menni of 
his verse. The amazing popularity of Nazir is itis 
the fact that his language commanded wide intelligibili A 
According to Dr. Felen, an acknowledged European emea 
of Hindustani, Nazir is the only poet who comes up to ay 
standard of English critics, His poetry found its ne 
Straight into the people’s hearts and his verses were on ity 
lips of the country-folk in the open fields as well as © 
dwellers roaming streets and lanes.7 ith 

In his language Nazir had something in common WI n 
Dakhini poets, though, unlike them, he drew inspiration 
from the common man’s problems and not from eee 
mysticism. He also departed from the age-old and bea ae 
track of gul-o-bulbul (rose and nightingale) and sna 
Parwana (moth and the flame). Almost like Amir Khuss® 
“T. Firaq Gorakhpuri — Nazir-ki-Bani, 
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Nazir chose uncommon subjects for his poems, like Basant 
(the spring), Rott (the bread) Banjara (the gypsy or the 
nomad), various Hindu and Muslim festivals etc. His 
general outlook was characterised by a remarkable catho- 
licity and, what we would call today, a spirit of secula- 
rism. He wrote on Guru Nanak and Krishna with utmost 
reverence. He eulogised the Ganga and the Yamuna in 
preference to the rivers of Persia and Arabia. For his 
metaphors, similes and ideals he preferred to draw on 
Indian rather than foreign history and traditions, so that 
his hero in war is Arjun rather than Darius and the night- 
ingale for him meant the koel and not the bulbul. Again 
like Khusro, Nazir can be said to be a people’s poet born 
ahead of his times. 

Six collections of Nazir’s poems have so far been pub- 
lished, best known of which are Rotinama, Paisanama, 
Banjaranama and Kanhaiya-ka-Balpan. 


From Kanhaiya-ka-Balpan: 

The ghar jo gwalinon ke lage ghar se ja baja, 

Jis ghar ko Khali dekha ust ghar men ja chhipa. 

Makhan malai dūdh jo paya so kha liya, 

“Kuchh khaya kuchh kharab kiya kuchh gira diya. 

Ik roz munh men kanh ne makhan chhipa liya, 

Puchha Jasodha ne to wanhi muph bana diya. 

Munh khol tin lok ka alam dikha diya, 

Te an men dikha diya aur phir bhula diya. 

‘Aisa tha bansuri ke bajaiya ka balpan, 

kya kya kahin ma Krishna Kanhaiya ka balpan. 

[His (Krishna’s) house being surrounded by those of 
milk-maids, he would walk into any whose door was open. 
Avidly he grabbed milk, butter or curd whatever he could 
find, some of which he ate, some spoilt and the rest dropped 
on the ground. One day Krishna hid a morsel of butter in 
his mouth and when Jasodha asked him to open it, he made 
a wry face, put when forced to open it (the mouth), Jaso- 
ana Gawain all the three worlds, i.e. the past, present 
and the future. Krishna forgot the whole thing as quickly 
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as he had enacted it. Such was the childhood of Kanh 
(Krishna). How long shall I dwell upon it.] | 


| | 
| | 
| 


From Rotināmā: ; | 


Rott na pet men ho to phir kuchh jatan na ho, | | 

Mele ki sair khwahishe bagho chaman na ho. 
| Bhiike gharib dil ki khuda se lagan na ho, 

Sach hi kaha kisi ne ki bhake bhajan na ho. 

Allah kī bhi yad dilati hain rotiyan. 

[f you are hungry you are utterly helpless. With 
empty stomach you can enjoy neither sight-seeing nor a 
Picnic. A hungry man, in fact, cannot even concentrate on 
prayer to God. It is truly said that one with empty 
Stomach can hardly think of God. The way to Allah also 
lies through bread.] 


The entire Dakhini writing forms an integral part of 
the corpus of Hindi literature. In fact so far as Hindi prose 
is concerned, its Dakhini form showed the way to prose 
writers elsewhere. It is agreed by all that Wajahi’s Sabras 
is the earliest literary work of Hindi prose.’ There can be 
no doubt that the prose style of Dakhini made an impact 
on writing in the North. It is said that Wali Aurangabad! 
(1743) travelled to Delhi and drew the attention of northern 
writers to the Dakhini style of writing. Still greater credit 
for the subsequent give and take resulting in the crystalli- 
zation of the prose style is due to those thousands of troops 
and their civilian supporters of the North who had to 8° 
to the Deccan with Aurangzeb or under his orders and 
who returned to Delhi after spending years in the Deccan. 
In the same way the Maratha soldiery too helped this glee 
cess, particularly those who went over to Delhi along wit 
Shivaji and later Maratha forces who entered Malva, Rajas- 
than and even Punjab. ede 

_ For all these reasons, it is necessary to take Dakhint 
literature and the manner of the growth of this language 
into account while attempting a history of the Hindi lan- 
guage and literature. 


ee 
8. Sri Ram Sharma — Dakini-ka-Padya aur Gadya p. 28. 


CHAPTER 18 


DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI PROSE 


One of the characteristics of Indian literature from the 
earliest times has been a partiality towards poetry. Right 
from the day when the first Vedic hymn was composed up 
to the 12th century when Sanskrit began to show signs 
of decline, its literature consisted mainly of works of 
poetry. Indeed the poetic tradition permeated the whole 
sphere of writing to such an extent that most of the San- 
skrit works on history, grammar, religion, philosophy and 
even such subjects as medicine, astronomy, astrology, logic, 
etc. are in perfect stylish poetry. Although there is some 
valuable prose literature also in Sanskrit mainly in the 
form of fables and dramas, yet, generally speaking, the 
literary scene in Sanskrit is dominated by poetry. 

Hindi along with other languages of the Indo-Aryan 
family inherited the poetic tradition from Sanskrit. Lite- 
rary effort in the early centuries was more or less exclu- 
sively confined to poetry. Throughout the middle ages 
literature and poetry remained synonymous terms. Here 
and there we hear of a work of Hindi prose from the 13th 
to the 18th century, but the attempt is so grotesque and so 
o the development of a workable and genuine 
prose style which we see in the 19th century, that one can- 
not discern any literary merit in it. These works which 
we are going to touch upon in the sequel are of neither im- 
portance nor of much literary significance, except, perhaps, 
for record and an appreciation of the gradual development 

rliest times up to the present day. 


of prose styles from ea 
yee tittle was written in prose up to 1400 A.D. A 
few examples of 12th and 13th century prose are on re- 


cord, but they are so different from present-day Hindi that 
one could hardly understand them. The sentences begin 
and end abruptly and are so heavily laden with compounds 
and grammatical forms of all descriptions that one begins 
to yearn for switching over to poetry. Gyaneshwar and 


unrelated t 
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Chakradhar, both connected with Buddhist orders WA 
prose of sorts. One cannot say how they fared as Hebe 
chers. Judging from the samples of their prose it i3] c A 
that their attempt at prose writing is too elementary, 
most crude. 

Two examples: 

(1) Shekharacharya’s prose written in 1303 A.D. 

ARRS aaee Tai ga feat at ara ? da ag ane 

5, s 21 

fa afaa arena auga ete ai RELS TATA Fs’ | 


(2) Another example of 1355 A.D. prose of Gorakh- 
panthi sadhus: 


“oh qe aeaa AR cosa 2 È Ha cere, MATA s 
Bete fhe at 1 ffig è free mgA atte Sal re rama ÀA È 
4 a gi aha ae RTRA BY Taq Tea gÜ Cte sea 
crenata aaa amen teak ae agne à ag sa fafa A 
ag HA” e ig 

The first complete work of Hindi prose on recor 
the Varna Ratnakar? of Jyotirishwar Thakur of Ma 
It was written in 1301 A.D. It is an attempt to Pu 
spoken dialect of the region in black and white. The al 
guage has been shorn of many of its early formalities es 
artificial twists. One who knows modern Maithili ¢ 
manage to understand it. £ the 

It was given to Gorakhnath, the famous head ibe 
Natha Sect to adopt Brajabhasha, the traditional lang He 
of poetry, for prose writing in the fourteenth century. een 
made a serious effort to discard all distinctions al of 
the language of prose and poetry. So far nine wens, 
Gorakhnath have come to light, of which one is in P A to 
For the first time we come across prose which is easle: ing 
understand than poetry. Gorakhnāth, by virtue of t 
an indefatigable itinerant and a preacher with a vis ng 
must have made a success of his prose style. Foe i, 
his example, we find other followers of the Natha ose 
imitating his prose style. The writings evolved a PT 


1. Chatursen Shastri — 353. 
2. Ibid, ECFA 
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style in Brajabhasha, although it is doubtful if it ever be- 
came popular. 

Gokulnath’s prose writing (1568 A.D.): 

at oft arama A cea gat | AISA ATEN Mea eat aay “aT 
fad goat ae Hag Taal aa Teal, Cat aval a it Tet aT wa 
aia a arat ara causa creat gat ate far at agree aT 
Gan gore Ar A aval) Maven wea ANAT | Soa aT MT TT 
Ra mead west aa saa F gat ar, GAT Hose A AT adt 
at ara adi | ggi MUSA AA AMET N antag atat at arr el ATA 
an gaat ga at gat wat 0” 

Vithaldas son of the famous Vallabhacharya, also gave 
some impetus to this style by writing his Shringar Rasa 
Mandal in prose in the 16th century. He was followed by 
his son, Gokulnath, writing three books in prose, including 
“Chaurasi Vaishnavén Ki Varta” and “Do Sau Bavan 
Vaishnavan Ki Varta’.4 All these books were collections 
of fables and religious stories written in simple Braja- 
bhasha as spoken in Mathura and Agra. Partly because of 
the comparative simplicity of the style, Gokulnath’s works 
obtained, besides a modicum of popularity, some status for 
Brajabhasha prose in Hindi literature. Writing in prose 
became a vogue for some years, but for some years only. 

Other saint writers coming in the wake of the bhakti 
movement also attempted prose. Among their works only 
two are available to-day Ashtayama of Nabhadas and 
Nasiketu Purana of Nandadas. Vaikunath Mani Shukla, 
who was an employee of the Orchha darbar, also wrote two 
books in Brajabhasha prose, namely, “Agahan Mahatmya” 
and Vaishakh Mahatmya. Early in the 18th century, Su- 
rati Misra wrote his “Baital Pachisi” which was later adap- 
ted in Khari Boli by Lalluji Lal. A voluminous Braja- 
bhasha version of Abul Fazal’s Ain-i-Akbari done by 
Hiralal in 1775, has also come to light lately. 


3. Ibid. A 

4. Some writers, for example, Barsane Lal Chaturvedi, have ascribed 
these compilations to Goswami Harirai, grandson of Gokulnath’s 
elder brother, Govindrai. 


H.H,L,L.—18 
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Here are some samples of the 16th and 17th century 
prose: 


(1) 


“wa Rea FATT TAA ARS HETE È GTA Te NATH HT AT | 
fe aaraa TATA feast cata wea ag) fe wares fart | FT 
are ales att niama ait Pe asa aw 1” 

i (From Ashtayām of Nabhadas (1660 A.D.).5 
(2) A passage from Gang’s Chand-Chhandbarnan- 
Ki-mahima: 


“faa Tt qoc oft ak ot att aaah sh amar ate Ht na ATE 
Haga az faci at RI AA ara aaa ae fae Ñ TATA TATA 


Aa Bite AA ere we sath act dow we de rat we, aat a 
faa a” \ 


In addition to religious discourses and sermons COM- 
piled by Gokulnath, Harirai, Dwarkesh and others, there 
are some prose works of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
which might also be mentioned. These are: Leela-Vin- 
shati by Rooprasik, Siddhant-Vichar by Dhruvadas (1563- 
1643), Bhakti-Vivechan by Damodar Swami (17th cen- 
tury), Swapn-Vilas by Ananya Aliju, Bhavana Sagar a 
Chatur Shiromanilal, Braja-Premanandamrit by Rangilal, 
Pada-Prasangamaala by Nagaridas, Samaya Raasa bY 
Banarsidas and Hanuman-Natak by Hirdayram. 

Another important development of 17th century Pee 
prose translations of Sanskrit epics. A few translations O 
the two great epics, Ramayana and the Mahābhārata are 
known to have been attempted at this time. But they were 
either left incomplete or if completed, found no respons? 
in the public because of their low literary merit. . 

Some commentaries of Sanskrit and Hindi poetic 
works were also written during this period in prose. Po 
sides outstanding Sanskrit epics and dramas, the works © 
Keshava-das were also commented upon by a poet pea 
Sardar. The language of these commentaries is frightfu 


5. Chatursen Shastri 
6. Ibid. sen Shastri. 
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and, from the reader’s point of view, archaic. Critics are 
at one that the prose in which the commentaries are couch- 
ed is execrating, artificial and, at places, ludicrous. 

Upto the end of the 18th century Brajabhasha was the 
only medium in which Hindi prose was attempted in the 
North,” Except for the stories and fables of Gorakhnath 
all other works of prose in Brajabhasha proved unpopular. 
The style was divorced from the spoken tongue of the 
people. Though written for centuries, it could not acquire 
elegance and elasticity of expression, which are the hall- 
mark of good prose. Inspite of repeated attempts, the 
general view remained that Braja was essentially a lan- 
guage for poetic expression. Its prose style could at no 
time claim anything of that popularity which its poetry 
enjoyed. What is worse, Braja prose showed no promise 
of improvement. Usage did not chasten it; nor did it bring 
literature nearer to the masses. The general impression 
among the people was that the prose style is woefully in- 
effective and that it kills the natural elegance and delicacy 
of expression and the excellent sound effects, which are the 
principal characteristic of Braja when used as the vehicle 
of poetry. 

Some samples of Brajabhasha prose of the afore-men- 
tioned period will illustrate the point: 

(1) From Leela Vinshati of Roop rasik (1530 A.D.). 

(Braj-ka-itihas, Vol. II) 


aie aft TAAT q ETER alates cana wa we gee agg ATT 
anata skais sager cuales aam, ater, Aa, Ta AAT TT PAT- 
qa agtagi mafia g faa Te Raa aaa RA È aaa afa al 
area, ga, amam, WUS, TT alm, Ae, Bal, aH, AIT 
ganfe AT get grat TÈ Aer Req g FAA | Hasan geag 
Ei franz gari Ga Fakes ore qie-ghs saat Tele wet g, 
af maama g agi A ater af seule g arg aT | WE 
(3) From Pandrah-Swapn of Ananya Aliju (Harly 
18th C.). 


7. About the development of Dakini in the Deccan, reference has been 
made in the previous chapter. 
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TEGA AA aada qaidi ata ats. Baw adt 
TA TR, as oa eo ah, Bias aaah... AR eT a we TET | 
ae fare saa aa, qafa ah TAH Sea are TE ga g atk 
mim A aSa dia a aa aag aah a at aaa at a AT 
uta a | 


Emergence of Khari Boli: 


While experiments were being made with Braja- 
bhasha for prose writing, another language was finding 
favour with the people of Delhi, Rajasthan, Haryana and 
Western U.P. This was the language in which Khusro 
had already composed. Khari Boli, as it was called, was 
the direct result of Hindu-Muslim contact in the royal 
courts and outside. While in case of Braja the choice of 
words, idioms and metre was restricted to indigenous 
Sources, mainly Sanskrit, Khari Boli? freely borrowed 
words of foreign stock which were used by the Muslim 
Settlers. Along with Persian, Arabic and Turkish words, 
foreign syntax and phraseology also influenced its style. 
As the literate classes of those times had taken to Persian, 
this new style met with ready acceptance at their hands. 
It also received a lot of indirect patronage from influential 
courtiers, 

These favourable circumstances coupled with the im- 
pact of the Dakhini literature on Delhi, could be turned t0 
good advantage because of certain inherent qualities 1° 
Khari Boli. As compared with the rigid formulary of rules 
which governed Brajabhasha, Khari Boli represented 2 
kind of linguistic laissez faire. This freedom and resilience 
provided an ideal atmosphere for linguistic growth in 4 
country which, apart from Sanskrit, Apabhramsa and ues 
old Prakrits, had no stable prose style and into which 
8. Brij-ka-Itihas, Vol. TI. ; t, 
9. Refering to the origin of Khari Boli as a result of Muslim impach 
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foreigners were perpetually pouring in. Khari Boli was 
the result of this inter-mingling, though for about a cen- 
tury during the formative stage it remained merely a 
medium of conversation. 

One additional advantage which Khari Boli enjoyed 
over Braja, or, for that matter, over all other current lan- 
guages, was that it was adopted as the spoken tongue by 
the Muslim settlers. As the Muslim civil servants and 
armed forces were constantly on the move, going from 
province to province, Khari Boli got the best means of 
propagation that any language could aspire to. 

After Amir Khusro, who may be said to have cast the 

mould for Khari Boli but who used it mostly for poetry, 
the first Khari Boli prose writers for literary purposes 
were from the Deccan, Gesudaraz, Wajahi and others 
whom we have already discussed. The language in which 
they wrote was a mixture of Hindi and current Persian 
words. 
But the conditions which resulted in the evolution of 
Dakhini were also operating in the Mughal court in the 
North. Though the cultural atmosphere of Agra, where 
Akbar held court, was heavily weighted in favour of 
Brajabhasha yet it could not defy new trends and pressing 
needs of the times for long. Either independently or as a 
result of Dakhini writers’ lead, in the North also some 
writers started attempting the new style of prose writing. 
Among the first writers of Khari Boli was, not without sig- 
nificance, one of Akbar’s court poets, Gang from whose 
Chand Chhand Varnan Ki Mahima we have already quoted. 
It was a fine specimen of Khari Boli as spoken in Akbar’s 
times. 
This brings us to Jatmal whose Gora Badal Ki Katha 
is considered to be the best work of prose in the 17th cen- 
tury. From the point of view of language, Jatmal’s book 
represents some improvement over the earlier works of 
Khari Boli. 

Ram Prasad Niranjani’s Bhasha Yoga Vashistha brings 
Us still nearer to the present-day Hindi prose. Nairanjani 
Was an employee of the Patiala darbar, his job being to 


E 
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recite Kathā to the Maharani every day. His book wan 
in 173210 shows that Khari Boli had come to have a m 
or less accepted style in prose. 

In the ee half of the 18th century we come a 
another two works of prose Jain Padmapuran of pee 
Ram and Mandowar Kā Varnan by some unknown x sie 
of Rajputana. The language of these books is not a tae 
lish as that of Niranjani or Jatmal. The former rae 
leans too much on Sanskrit and the latter is indiscrimin ae 
in the use of Persian words. But still the eR 
both the books is Khari Boli and has the merit of inte 
sibility and flow. 

Although it could hardly claim to have more A 
ut a dozen works of prose, in the race for aE ae 
and popular acceptance Khari Boli prose had clearly s EE 
over Brajabhāshā when the 18th century closed. Its phos 
even though it had hardly evolved any set style, had Sies: 
to have an appeal for men of all sections and communi doe 
Insofar as it represented a middle path between ortho a 
Brajabhasha and Persian, it was acceptable to the oe 
number of people. Close proximity to the spoken m ant 
of Northern India and neighbouring regions made eae 
Boli the most Widely cultivated language in the Hee 
It had grown “as a lingua franca in the polyglot ete 
attached to the Delhi court and was carried every 

in India by the lieutenants of the Mughal Empire. d that 

With the decline of the Muslim power it seeme sot 
Persian could not for long continue as the eae 
administration. It was thought that if ever an In 


Jon 
language was to replace Persian, that mantle would fal 
Khari Boli. 


cabo 


All administrative work in Rajputana, Malva aes 
other Hindu states as also correspondence with Mara iy 
and Bundela chiefs was done in Hindi. This ban ae 
letters in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries thr A 
10. Latest researches have brought to light another work of Khari Ba 

brose-Bhasha Panch 


5 is conten- 
am Skandh by one Chintamani. = aca vol. 
ded that this book was written in 1696. Sammelan Pa 
o. 1 


11. Grierson — Ling. Survey of India, Vol, IX, p. 44, 
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valuable light on the nature of Hindi prose current at the 
time. Though writings of this kind were not even remote- 
ly indicative of literary trends in Hindi, they have some 
relevance for us while we are tracing the development of 
Hindi prose. We reproduce here two letters which would 
give an idea of the kind of prose in vogue at the time. 
Letter written in 1670 by one Parkaldas, a vakil of 


Jaipur to Dewan Kalyanmal Singhvi: 

“siz maria Wada FEL, TH Ua aed ate shh a tafe st a Cortera 
aft at. àa at aa A Rats ATT Sela, q Aa HE Y StH Tt Hl, T TT A 
& pear at gra aii. TAA eit Tiga, Fret got wt feet et Sat. set 
waqan BT ATA BE A, gar UE At AHA HAT HA mA HAT ati ait at 
wel td at San Sai are B errs Gor ge AT ( fast as walaa) 
sit ars care raat agi SST Sia AT AT at Berea Git A sat Tet Ai, 
aama agi.” aa afar sR Hare (ala) sft oH Tee TT FET 
ara a ailz, wg aia, AS Ta. 


(From Jaipur archives, quoted in Dharmayug, June, 2, 
1974) 


Letter from Rawat Bheem Singh to Saha Ragho Das, 
1791: 


SANTA 


aaa 
no AA HTC ATETRT AT at PATA aang gg 


gami wig q are oft Sit g SHIRT RAT TS AT WaT a A 
gaat at arate ATRHA Set FATT ate S AZ AE st stat Ut 
aaa Beat ACS RT AT ATTY ATT GIT g HAT T at aa Kik ik kk 
aà aa Sa sit Tati TUTUT TANNA À T At as wama? 
areh À a arga SATA A ATT HAE N TAT HEMT X ILA HLA 
ahah Bratt Trae are TRS Taras sea aT TT TT Get 
A m a sat aam Sata Beat TU Ate wit 
ma Atal SH STAT Waa Alea FT rat eT 

a qeve AMAT ale G 


quoted by K. S. Gupta in Mewar 
and the Maratha Relations) 


AT aT E 
Wt at ai ATE AT 
Ta ast? A wet Fat 
ma Fat 


(From Jaipur Archives, 
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But as we shall see, things had started moving in a 
different direction. Another foreign power was digging 
its feet deep in the Indian soil. That changed the whole 
shape of things, as much in the field of language as in that 
of politics. It could be said, however, that at the time 
when the British power was established in India, Khari 
Boli had already become the language if not of literature, 
at least of everyday business throughout the North. But 
in the fast changing conditions a proper prose style of the 
language spoken and understood by the largest number of 
Indians had yet to be fully developed. After the battle 
of Plassey, British officers of the East India Company were 
the first to realise its need. 

So far as the languages in use in India go, priefly the 
position before 1800 was like this. Persian was the court 
language wherever the Muslims held sway, including 
' Bengal. But local languages were coming of age and 

asserting themselves in their respective regions, for ex- 
pane: eat in Gujarat and Bengali in Bengal. For 
ia action of its routine business the East India Company 

ad now to deal not only with Persian; for there were a 
number of administrations carrying on their work in diffe- 
rent languages. As the Company found itself thrown in 
the vortex of local intrigues, what were business jnterests 
gradually turned into political ambitions. This made CO?” 
tact with the local chiefs, their courtiers and the people 
in general all the more necessary. Inspite of directions 
from the Directors at home, officers of the East India 
Company were. almost unwittingly driven to expand the 
Possessions. Their victory at Plassey had willy-nilly 
changed the entire perspective. For honouring their co™ 
mitments and for carryon their duties efficiently it WAS 
now thought that the system of working with the help of 
interpreters was outmoded. Knowledge of Indian langu” 
ages, particularly Hindi or Hindustani which was spoke? 
and understood in the largest part of the country, came to 


be regarded as an essential qualification for all officers ¢ 
the Company. 
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It was at this juncture that Dr. John Gilchrist arrived 
in India. Trained for Medicine, he came here in 1783 as 
a Medical Officer in the service of the East India Company. 
From the very beginning of his career in this country he 
realised that if the Company was to discharge its duties 
of ever increasing responsibility efficiently, its officers must 
know the language of the people. He decided to set an 
example himself. Clad in native garb, he travelled 
through those provinces where Hindustani was spoken in 
its purity. He also acquired good working knowledge of 
Sanskrit, Persian and other Eastern languages. His suc- 


cess infused a new spirit in the Company’s servants and 


the study of Hindustani became popular. 

From personal experience and by seeing things for 
himself, Dr. Gilchrist came to the conclusion that oriental 
languages like Persian and Sanskrit had had their day in 
India. More important than these languages were the 
growing vernaculars, particularly Hindustani or Hindi 
which in one form or another was spoken or understood 
in all the parts of India, except the extreme South. He 
had, therefore, no difficulty in assessing the value of Hin- 
dustani and its utility for Englishmen. 

But the main question was how to pursue a systematic 
study of Hindustani, which had neither a standard style 
nor a fixed vocabulary, nor even a worth-while collection 
of any works of prose. The best way out of this difficulty, 
officers of the Company thought, was to set up an educa- 
tional institution. So the Fort William College was started 
in Calcutta in 1800. It was India’s first College under the 
aegis of the British. Lord Wellesely, the Governor Gene- 
ral, was sensible enough to recognize the importance of 


Dr. Gilchrist’s work and appointed this Medical Officer the 


first Principal of the College. 
To begin with, the Fort William College was charged 


with the task of instructing English servants of the Com- 
pany in the languages of India. Under Gilchrist’s able 
and sympathetic supervision, a band of Indian scholars 
was appointed for writing text books for the use of the 
English officers. These text books, though by no means 
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standard works of Hindi prose, proved helpful. Most note- 
worthy of these scholars were Lalluji Lal, Munshi Sada- 
sukh Lal, Sadal Misra and Insha Allabh Khan. Dr. Gil- 
christ gave thorough instructions to these men explaining 
to them the real nature of the requirements of the College. 
These instructions relate to Dr. Gilchrist’s own belief and 
his conception of the Hindustani language. 

Lalluji Lal was a Gujarati Brahman, resident of Agra, 
U. P. He was a scholar of Sanskrit and had picked up both 
Hindi and Urdu. Under Dr. Gilchrist’s instructions he 
wrote Prem Sagar. He tried to eschew all foreign words 
of Persian and Arabic origin. Although he wrote in Khar! 
Boli, his style has been perceptibly influenced by Braja, 
the language spoken in Agra. 

Sadasukh Lal was a resident of Delhi. He joined the 
service of the East India Company in 1793 and was posted 
to Chunar in U.P. He was taken on the staff of the Fort 
William College, and wrote a book based on Vishnu purane, 
which is not available in full. But those parts which are 
available are sufficient to establish his repute as a writer 
of elegant Khari Boli prose. Although a scholar of Per- 
sian, Sadasukh Lal wrote his book, Sukhsagar, in pure 
et Boli style. It has a natural flow. His attempt at 
Khari Boli is definitely better than Lalluji Lal’s. 

Sadal Misra wrote Nasiketopakhyana. It is also 4 
good book of prose, but its style has been influenced by the 
eastern dialects, since Misra hailed from Bihar. But this 
minor defect has not prevented historians from looking 
upon his book as a landmark in the evolution of Hindi 
prose. "Since however his language leans too much 0? 
Sanskrit words and expressions, the Fort William College 
authorities did not approve of Misra’s style. 

R cites ae Khan was one of the most celebrated 
ekhta poets of his times. Born in Murshidabad (Bem 
gal), he had lived mostly at Delhi where he was attached 
= the court of Shah Alam 11. After the sack of Delhi 
vee he shifted to Lucknow in search of patronage 
i, the Nawab of Oudh readily gave him. Primarily 2 
olar of Persian and Rekhta, Insha did not think it be- 
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yond him to write in Hindi as well. So he is said to have 
boasted to his friends. When doubts were cast, he had to 
write something in sheer’ self-defence. “Rani Ketaki Ki 
Kahani? was the outcome. It is a splendid work which 
would repay reading even today. In idiom, flow and 
elegance, this appears to be the best of the four pooks re- 
ferred to here, though Insha wrote it on his own. 

Insha’s book gained popularity put as a representative 
work of Hindi or Hindustani prose style, it too did not find 
favour with the Fort William College. Like Sadal Misra 
who drew heavily on Sanskrit for vocabulary and idiom, 


Insha’s style suffered from the flaw of being too much in- 


fluenced by the Persian way of writing. 

It would not be wrong to say that out of the four 
writers whom we have referred to—Lalluji Lal, Sadasukh 
Lal, Sadal Misra and Insha Allah Khan—it was the style 
of Sadasukh Lal that conformed most to the requirements 
of the East India Company. The imprimatur of approval 
of the Fort William College on it paved the way for the 
adoption of Sadasukh Lal’s Hindi style by the Company’s 


officers, foreign missionaries and the newly started schools. 
Another factor which helped the development of Hindi 


prose was the religious requirement of the British. No 
sooner did they come into their own in India than the Eng- 
lish missionaries began functioning as if they were a wing 
of the ruling power in this country: In close collaboration 
with the civilian British officers, they started their acti- 
vities publicly where it suited them and clandestinely 
where they could not help it. In either case propagandist 

heir first need. The missionaries made 


literature was t 
Serampore in Bengal their head-quarters, where they set 


up a big printing press. The first thing they took in hand 
was the translation of the Bible into Indian languages. 

By 1819 the Bible had been brought out in twenty- 
seven languages of the country. For various reasons the 
greatest attention was paid to its Hindi translation. First- 
ly, Hindi was the most widely understood language and 
through it they hoped to reach the largest number of 
people. Secondly, the missionaries looked upon the Hindus 
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as their best clients. Islam itself is a proselytizing reli- 
gion. The Indian Muslims were mostly fanatics and were 
deeply attached to their religion. Among them, there- 
fore, the Christians had little or no hope of winning over 
converts. Perso-Arabic Hindustani or Rekhta, which later 
on came to be known as Urdu, had therefore not much 
use for them. The lower middle classes even among the 
Muslims knew Hindi better than Rekhta which was more 
or less confined to courts. For all these reasons the mis- 
sionaries concentrated on bringing out as many books and 
tracts in Hindi as possible. If we overlook the motives 
of the missionaries, it will have to be admitted that they 
rendered yeoman service in building up Hindi prose. In 
bringing out their publications they spared neither pains 
nor money. From all accounts, therefore, the early mis- 
sionaries will have to be reckoned as pioneers in this field. 
` Another important task which the Company’s admi- 
Taon faced was organizing the system of education in 
ja ah by them, particularly after taking over the 
a rights for Bengal, Bihar and the North-West Pro- 
Eia from the Mughal Emperor in 1765. They found 
gie i = the field of education little or nothing had bee? 
a y the administration to which they had succeeded: 
ere were no regular text-books and the number of 
schools was inadequate. Wherever arrangements for stu- 
dies existed in religious institutions and elsewhere, Wa 
yape thing was in a messy state. There were no stan: 
gaa ala of study, no generally accepted curricula and 
“is ae em of proper examinations. When the officers yi 
me pany formulated their plans, they came up agains, 
Pr ae formidable difficulty. They discovered tha 
Goodar a books for studies were almost non-existent. 
fore a s of prose were few and far between. If, there- 
ee nee to make any headway with their pee 
{85} purpose Sag a suitable text books prepared ct 
among En i E ily there were a few able lingu’ 
e Di OH he dan ew hono di be entruste 
e task of getting the required text books written. 
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The Christian missionaries supplemented the work of 
the Company’s administration in the field of education also. 
They started dozens of mission schools in Bengal, Bihar, 
U. P. (then known as North-Western Provinces) and later 
on in the Punjab. Realizing the difficulty with which the 
Government of the day was beset, namely, preparing the 
right kind of text books for students, the missionaries 
established a number of School Text Book Societies to 
eater to the needs of different areas. The School Text 
Book Societies of Calcutta, Patna, Benaras, Allahabad and 
Ludhiana brought out a number of school books, most of 
which were in Hindi. They got books written on Geog- 
raphy, Science, History, Nature Study and a variety of 
other subjects according to the needs of school-going boys 
and girls. ADIA: 

THE HINDU-URDU CONTROVERSY 

The publications sponsored by the College of Fort 
William had not solved the language problem. But a 
solution of the problem had to be found for carrying on 
the work in two spheres—administrative departments of 
the East India Company and public education. We shall 
take up the administrative departments first. Up to 1830 
Persian continued to be the language of official work with 
Hindi as its appendage. As and when necessary all Eng- 
lish circulars and orders were translated into Hindi for the 
benefit of the people. But in 1830 English replaced Per- 
sian as the official language and that settled for the time 
being the question of carrying on the work of the admi- 
nistrative departments. The law courts, however, were 
exempted from the operation of this order. 

The other question that arose now was that of the 
medium of instruction. It led to a controversy among the 
high-ups of the Company itself. The Law Member of the 
Government, the famous Macaulay was all for English. 
Another officer, Frederick John Shore vehemently opposed 
it and pleaded for the use of Indian languages as media 
of instruction. Macaulay having won the battle, the Com- 
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pany got over the problem of the medium of instruction 
also. 

But what about the law courts and the administration 
of Justice? Persian was still being used in law courts in 
Bihar, the Central Provinces and the North-West Provin- 
ces, even though in Bengal Bengali had replaced Persian. 
In 1837 Urdu was declared as Court language for Bihar, 
Central Provinces and the North-West Provinces. And 
from here the controversy started giving full play to 
rivalry between Hindi and Urdu. The truth is that the 
new arrangement favouring Urdu had given no relief to 
the common people, for the Urdu used in the courts was 
hardly less difficult than Persian, Before we proceed fur- 
ther, it will be worthwhile tracing the birth and growth 
of Urdu in brief, 

j In the early years of the 18th century while literary 
writers showed a marked preference for the language that 
the common people understood, those who were employees 
of the State either wrote in Persian which was the official 
language or in a kind of Hindustani influenced by Persia? 
vocabulary. There were writers who wrote mainly for 
the courtiers or for that coterie of people who were in 
cee touch with the Muslim court, These people had 
their own brand of Hindi which came to be known aS 
Rekhta. The court atmosphere and its exclusiveness from 
the people made them retain good many Persian and Ara- 
bic words and phrases in their language. They were also 
inclined to retain the Persian diction and syntax in their 
Style. Writers of Rekhta flourished mainly in Delhi and 
in the courts of the Muslim rulers elsewhere. 

The language of these writers, mostly poets, was some 
what different from the popular Khari Boli style insofat 
as they were more partial towards . Persian and Arabic 
words. But even so when we read their poetry today WO 
ie by no stretch of imagination, class them as differen’ 

ial we poets. Even the extra dose of Persian had NO 
changed their language, then called Rekhta, materially 5° 
Be ii necessitate its exclusion from the works of Khar! 
oi. Compared to the difficult style with which it came 
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to be associated in the 19th century, the Rekhta poets will 
have to be counted among Hindi poets. 

In Shahjahan’s reign, some time after 1650, the langu- 
age of the imperial household at Delhi and Agra came to 
be known as Zaban-i-Urdu-i-Mualla (the language of the 
royal court). Except for the Mughal court and its nar- 
row environs, this highly Persianized language was neither 
cultivated nor appreciated anywhere else. The bulk of 
the Indian people were far removed from it. They under- 
stood a simple language which was characterized by a 
judicious mixture of indigenous and foreign words. From 
this time on the Persianised Khari Boli came to be known 
as Urdu, as distinguished from the commonly understood 
Hindi or just Khari Boli. While the latter was generally 
written in Devanagari script, the former was invariably 
written in Persian characters. This development led later 
on to the Hindi-Urdu controversy. 

The controversy which started in India’s literary and 
political circles after the publication of the books spon- 
sored by the Fort William College, centred round two 
issues: (1) script, and (2) the vocabulary. The Mussal- 
mans who were suffering from a sense of defeatism on 
account of having been outwitted by a foreign power, were 
not willing to accept Devanagari script and the Hindi of 
Lalluji Lal or Sadal Misra. So far as the Persian script 
is concerned there was some point in the Mussalmans in- 
sisting on its use. Right from the 13th century, most of 
the works of Muslim Hindi poets were written in Persian 
script. The Sufi poets, from Mohammad Jayasi down- 
wards, all of whom wrote in pure and idiomatic Avadhi 
had used this script. Except for a few of them, like Rahim, 
Rasa Khan, Alam etc., all the Muslim poets wrote Hindi 
in Persian script. It was not, therefore, unexpected that 
when power passed out of their hands, they would agree 
to change over to Devangari script with which most of 
them were not familiar. 

But more serious, and from our point of view more 
important, part of the Muslim contention was that Hindus- 
tani in which words of Indian origin had been used freely 
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was not real Hindustani. They considered Insha Allah’s 
style to be nearer to real Hindustani language. So the 
Muslim writers began writing Hindustani in Persian script 
and loaded it with more and more Persian words. Not 
only that, they tended to discard gradually even such Hindi 
words as had been absorbed in the spoken tongue and 
were freely used by the earlier Muslim writers. 

The controversy inevitably split the writers into two 
clear-cut camps, those who accepted the Persianized lan- 
guage or Urdu-i-Mualla written in Persian characters as 
real Hindustani and those who preferred to use Devana- 
gari and stuck to the prevalent Khari Boli style, admitting 
words of the Persian origin but leaning more towards 
current Sanskrit words or their variants of indigenous 
origin. 

Thus early in the 19th century when Hindustani prose 
began to develop a literary style it flowed into two different 
channels, called Urdu and Hindi. It would be of interest 
to know the views on this controversy of impartial p bees 
logists, like Dr. Gilchrist and other foreign scholars. Dis 
cussing the style of Hindustani as represented by the works 
of Sadal Misra, Sadasukh Lal and Insha Allah Khan, re- 
ferred to above, Dr. Gilchrist in his “The Stranger’s In- 
fallible East Indian Guide”, Says:— 

“In the first, or pristine dialect, there is a smaller ade 
mixture of foreign words; hence this is more nearly related 
to the original dialects of each province or grand divisio” 
of the country. In the second, or familiar dialect, the 
number of foreign words bears nearly an equal propor” 
gon to the original ones. In the third, or court dialect, Ara- 

ic and Persian words are by far the most numerous.” 

Dr. Gilchrist was never in doubt as to which of these 
Styles was real Hindustani and had chances of becoming 
an all-India language by virtue of its widest intelligibility- 
n this context he refers to the language of Prem Sagar: 
pee Ten Sagar is a very entertaining book, ra 
apes at elegance and fidelity from the Bruj Bhasha ee 
ee ee Bolee by Lalooji Lal expressly to effect = 

object of teaching our scholars the Hindoostanee ” 
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its most extended sense and with proper advantage among 
the grand Hindoo mass of the people at large in British 
India.” 

Dr. Gilchrist and other Europeans were, however, basi- 
cally uninterested in this controversy. They were content 
with preparing the courses of study for British officers of 
the East India Company. Since Hindustani in the Persian 
script was the court language in Northern India, the Bri- 
tish officers also took to this script while studying it. Mean- 
while the Urdu-Hindi controversy continued to rage, and 
for about fifty years little progress was made in the field 
of literature in either of the two languages. On the whole, 
Urdu came out one better than Hindi. More books were 
written in this language. Even books whose language 
inclined more towards Hindi were written in the Persian 
script. Although among the populace the Devanagari 
script was far more widely known than the Persian script, 
yet its use was becoming more and more circumscribed. 

With English having become a compulsory subject of 
study by 1830 in all Hindi Schools in keeping with Macau- 
lay’s Note, so much emphasis was laid on the study of this 
foreign language that Hindi and Urdu, particularly the for- 
mer, lost all chance of attracting students. Soon a net- 
work of English schools appeared all over the country. 
Most of the private pathashalas closed down either for 
want of students or because of withdrawal of Government’s 
grant-in-aid to them. 

At this juncture a few advocates of Hindi, seeing the 
language and its script in danger of languishing, bestirred 
themselves. Foremost amongst them were Raja Shiv Pra- 
sad of Banares and Raja Lakshman Singh of Agra. Raja Shiv 
Prasad, a scholar of Persian, Urdu and Hindi, thought that 
the use of Devanagari script was of fundamental importance 
in the interest of literary development in the country in 
general and proper education of the Hindus in particular, In 
the matter of language he was prone to be liberal. He did 
not advocate the boycott of current Persian words in Hindi. 
In order to popularize Devanagari script which was already 
known to most of the literate Hindus, he started a Hindi 


H.H.L,L.—19 
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journal from Banaras, called “Banares Akhbar.” This was 
the second Hindi paper to appear. The first Hindi weekly 
had already made its appearance from Calcutta in 1826. 
It was “Udanta Martanda” edited by Jugal Kishore Misra. 
_.. As good luck would have it, this great champion of 
Hindi and Devanagari script, Shiv Prasad, was appointed 
Inspector in the Education Department in 1856. The De- 
partment was predominated by Muslims who were not only 
champions of Urdu but were deadly opposed to the study 
of Hindi in schools. Their main plea was that since Urdu 
was the court language, it should also be the medium of 
instruction in schools and that providing for the study of 
another language would mean unnecessary strain on stu- 
dents. Against this stand, on the face of it not altogether 
unreasonable, Raja Shiv Prasad fought the battle of Hindi 
almost single-handed. He put all the weight of his influ- 
ence and official position in favour of Hindi, particularly the 
use of Devanagari script. Evidently he succeeded in get 
ting Hindi introduced in schools on the same basis as Urdu. 
But his victory caused him greater embarrassment than the 
fight he had to put in. He soon discovered that there were 
hardly any books, suitable or otherwise, in Hindi which 
could be prescribed for studies. With the help and coop? 
ration of his friends, Raja Shiv Prasad now set upon the 
task of writing these books himself. It speaks volumes 
for his tenacity and sincerity of purpose that within a few 
years he was able to write as many as thirty-five school 
books Covering a wide range of subjects, including gram” 
mar, Prose and poetry selections, geography, history, ete 
In this task he was ably asssisted by a number of friends: 
Banshi Dhar and Shri Lal being best known amongst them- 
2. Fullest advantage was taken of this victory by the 
Protagonists of Hindi. With a view to popularizing. 2? 

Sten dardizing Hindi prose, another weekly paper was 
Started from Banares, called “Sudharak Patra.” For dis- 
fussing all difficulties and differences of opinion on style 
and idiom, this Paper became a handy forum. This was 


a art Hindi paper which could claim a sizable circula- 
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Mention must also be made here of the contribution 
to Hindi of Raja Lakshman Singh of Agra. Apart ftom 
being a great lover and patron of Hindi, Lakshman Singh 
sought to present what he considered.to be standard prose, 
himself translating Kalidas’s Raghttwamsa and Shakuntala 
into Hindi. Although these were published about twenty- 
five years after the actual translation, the books attracted 
a lot of attention and were widely read and. commented 
upon. i j 4 h fran 

The cause espoused by the two Rajas (Shiv Prasad and 
Lakshman Singh) was one and the same, namely recogni- 
tion and propagation of Hindi, yet Lakshman Singh strong- 
ly criticized Shiv’Prasad for the use of too many Persian 
words in his language. In his own translation of Kalidas’s 
dramas he had written chaste Hindi, eschewing the use of 
all avoidable Persian and Arabic words. To further the 
cause of Hindi and to popularize his chaste style, he also 
started a Hindi periodical Praja Hitaishi from Agra. : 

These commendable efforts to get Hindi a place in 
schools’and in public life and to write readable literature 
in order to buttress its claim, were:supplemented by simi- 
lar efforts in other parts of India. After Banares in North- 
West Provinces, the Punjab comes next in the matter of 
propagation of Hindi and popularization of its prose style. 
The most notable writer of mid-19th century in the literary 
firmament of. the Punjab was Navin Chandra Rai. He 
was a profound scholar, imbued with the spirit of progress 
and social reform. Like Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Bengal, 
Navin Chandra: Rai, an ardent Brahmo Samajist, took. up 
the cause of socio-religious reform inthe Punjab.-:He 
started his campaign a few years before 1857, the principal 
medium of his ‘propaganda being:Hindi. : To: propagate his 
ideas and to ‘win popular support, Rai started the ‘first 
Hindi journal in Punjab in 1867, the:-Gyan Pradayini, 
Education, social reform and knowledge were the principal 
themes of this paper. Gyan Pradayini was only one of the 
several journals started by Navin Chandra. Rai. Besides 
editing these journals and writing articles of topi¢al ‘inte- 
rest for them, he also wrote scores of tracts and pamphlets 
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advocating the cause of Hindi and refuting the arguments 
of its critics. 

What Navin Chandra Rai did in the sphere of propa- 
ganda, his contemporary, Shradha Ram of Phillaur (Pun- 
jab) accomplished in the field of letters. A preacher and 
katha vachak (recitar of religious discourses), Shradha 
Ram was one of the foremost writers of modern Hindi 
prose. In fact he combined religion with literature ues 
markably well. He was equally devoted to both of his 
pursuits, popularising Hindi and preaching the traditional 
Brahmanical faith. Moving from place to place, he spoke 
on the greatness of the Hindu religion, and always ended 
with an appeal in favour of Hindi. He wrote a number of 
books in Urdu and Punjabi also. His first great Hindi 
work, Satyamrit Pravah, appeared in 1864. After publi- 
cation, it was at once accepted as one of the best works 0. 
Hindi prose. Among his other books are Atma Chikitsa 
Tatva. Dipak, Dharma Raksha, Upadesh Sangarh and Sn 
topadesh. The last one is a book of poetry, a collection 
of dohās. But, perhaps, the most interesting of Shradha 
Ram's works is his novel, Bhāgyawati, which is acknow- 
ledged as the first novel written in Hindi, though in tech- 
nique and language it stands no comparison with Srinivas 
Das's Pariksha guru which appeared in 1882. He is iaa 
said to have written a 1400-page auto-biography. Unfor si 
tunately, it could not be published in his life-time and afte 
his death the manuscript was lost.!2 ME 

During the latter half of the 19th century, Hindi ha ; 
managed to stand on its own legs. The danger that eee 
tened its existence was, however, not yet averted. WHE t 
the struggle for survival of the language was on, it is ie 
Surprising that literature should have suffered. The 28 


of literature was dawn a little later when Bharatendu aP- 
peared on the scene, 


12. According to a a z g ’s disciple: 
ording to Shradha Prakash written by Shradha Ram E 
ideva, Shradhā Ram was the author of fourteen books, wi" 


Weluded Dharma Samväda, Ramalakamadhenu, Dharma Kasauti a” 
itya Prarthana, 


CHAPTER 19 
IMPACT OF REFORMIST MOVEMENTS 


During the 19th century, particularly in the former 
half of it, future prospects of Hindi as a language did not 
seem to be very bright. Through the efforts of Raja Shiv 
Prasad Hindi had no doubt been introduced in schools and 
given a status similar to that of Urdu, but in actual prac- 
tice it made little difference. Even Hindus were attracted 
towards Urdu, which by virtue of being the official and 
court language was looked upon as an essential equipment 
by all worldly-wise people. Hindi was still considered as 
under-developed and good enough only for religious and, 
at best, for social purposes. 

It was not only Urdu, it seemed, against which Hindi 
had to contend. English which had been introduced as the 
m of instruction in High Schools had also affected 
For a time it semed as if the sup- 
porters of Hindi were fighting a losing battle. If things 
turned out to be better, it was largely because of a fortui- 
tous combination of circumstances. So far as putting 
Hindi literature on a higher pedestal and making it more 
attractive is concerned the credit goes to Bharatendu 
Harish Chandra. That forms the subject of the next 
chapter. But so far as the popularization of the language 

e in national affairs is concerned, 


and making it an issue in ; s is 
Swami Dayananda and his reformist activities were a 


major factor responsible for a favourable turn in the tide. 
The reformists of Bengal, from Ram Mohan Roy to Keshab 
Chandra Sen, had created an atmosphere congenial to the 
promotion of Hindi. Both of these Brahmo Samaj leaders 
had hinted at the requirement in the near future of a 
language which may be something in the nature of an 
inter-provincial tongue, and they suggested the possibility 
of spoken Hindustani written in Devanagari script as that 
language.! This idea, however, cannot be said to have 


1. Ram Mohan Roy, Keshub Chandra Sen and a few other leaders of 


mediu: 
adversely its prospects. 
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registered till another reformist $ leader from ae 
Swami Dayananda rose and laid still greater stress sie 

Dayananda was essentially a religious leader, E ie 
ed in reforming the Hindu religion. His ideas of r ae 
did not have the modernist slant of the Brahmo ee 
Ram Mohan Hoy. He thought that Hinduism had vane 
orated: because the Hindus had deviated from er ee 
religion. which, according to him, was simple an hes 
theistic, opposed to idol worship and many of the : aie 
nials'that had come to be associated with it.. ‘Thoug pe 
Wasa basic difference of ‘views and methodology pap 
him and the Bengal reformist. school, yet :both of 
Served to: stress the need of reform. 


~~ Swami Dayanand’s farsightedness and the wide uoni 
that marked his reformist programme gave a ei nis 
touch to his crusade for Hindi devetailed as it WES LA he 
reformist programme, From his personal exp Sor Hinde 
had ‘found that he could not storm the citadel of ska 
orthodoxy without being able to speak in Hindi. T a 
that the field of hig activities: mostly lay in Hindi-sp erie 
regions like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, and Pu rt of 
served to make Propagation of Hindi an integral Faget! 
his reformist programme. The success of this el good 
Speaking leader in cultivating Hindi and ager ae 
working knowledge of this language was remarka n Roy 
“The reformist trends initiated by Ram ines that 
weré not confined to Bengal alone. We have see round 
in Punjab, Navin Chandra Rai was preparing the sf Ram 
for a similar Teligious revival, Following the lead kah 
Mohan Roy in Bengal, Navin “Chandra Rai started = phe- 
of the Brahmo Samaj in the Punjab. It is a peculiar 


ere 


a ET ote ly langu- 
» the Brahmo Samaj had laid stress on Hindi being the ope i - 
-age which could in course of true become an all- 
age. In 1873, in his po 
to, Char, Keshab Chandra Sen h: Ka hbr 
2070! ‘em in general and Reagan ace cs Iaia because th ree 
i, The way. is — just to employ one 
throughout the whole 
* which are current in Jı 


2 age 
n€Merywhere. If this language can, be. made. the_sole; langue 
India then it could be 
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nomenon in the recent history of India that Bengal and 
the Punjab, though separated by. more than a thousand 
miles from each other, have always joined hands to give 
a lead in all reformist movements. There is a parallelism 
of thought and action discernible in these two far-flung 
After the elite of Bengal, it were the Punjabis, 
who responded to the call of Brahmo 
it was the Arya Samaj. founded by 
hich was to evoke greater response 


provinces. 
including the Sikhs, 
Samaj. However, 
Swami Dayanand w 


among the Punjab Hindus. 
Dayanand was the foremost reformer and religious 


leader of the 19th century. Born in Gujarat and educated 
in Sanskrit and the Vedic lore, he renounced the worldly 
life at the age of twenty-one to dedicate himself to the 
1 of Vedic culture and religion. His mother tongue 
The only other languages which he had 
His wide travels in the country and 
tions of the people convinced him 
in which he could make himself 


intellegible to the largest number of people in the country 
was Hindi. Like a practical man, before asking others to 
take to it, he himself started cultivating it assiduously. 
Soon he was able to address gatherings in all parts of India 
in Hindi. His principal work, which is the Bible of the 
Arya Samaj, the Satyartha Prakash was also written origi- 
nally in Hindi. Though he was essentially a religious 
leader, no single man has done so much for the populari- 
sation of Hindi as Swami Dayanand, Mahatma Gandhi, 
another great Gujarati coming next to him. The Mahatma 
himself had acknowledged Dayanand’s contribution to the 


cause of Hindi’ 

2. Among the Sikhs th 
Majithia, who founde 
éducational institutions an 


BUNE which is today fual Singh Tru 
One of the aims of the Dayal Sing: by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 


iti dvocated 
«o _political reform, as al : 
for socio-P? ggested by some thinkers that in many respects 


3 It has been SU thi i ionali There is littl 

er of Indian nationalism; ittle 
i Dayanand wir had ipat Mahatma Gandhi's programme in 
. doubt tha fields. Dayanand stood for genuine Vedic Religion 
ecessary and debasing rituals, for reforms in the 


reviva 
was Gujarati. 
learnt was Sanskrit. 
his contacts with all sec 
that the only language 
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Dayanand’s outlook on religion would ae rd 
modern even in the context of present-day condi fe pees 
a time when the chaff of rituals and meaning ate A 
monials had come to be mistaken for the grain of a Pe 
Dayanand stood up courageously and denounced or 
uncompromising language at places like ened a on 
nares which were the strongholds of Hindi ortho ome 
conservatism. Often in place of applause he got si E 
and the usual unsavoury missiles; but he never is a = 
Opposition seemed to inspire him and strengthen 
his convictions, = 

Dayanand’s biggest contribution towards the devici 
ment of Hindi was to have declared it as Arya Bhashar 
only language which could lay claim to be Lingua an 
When he founded the Arya Samaj in 1869, he KANG s 
the learning of Hindi as one of the fundamental prine t 
of the new society. During his life-time and afte iat 
Arya Samaj movement gathered great mem enkang, aa 
most striking effect of this movement was manifes Noth- 
the people taking more and more interest in Hindi. we 
ing could have nourished the sapling of Hindi so we ne 
the voluminous literature of the hundreds of pzancheh A 
Arya Samaj in U. P., the Punjab, Ajmer, and Rannat 
The Arya Samaj beat the Christian missionaries pi ihe 
Own game by espousing the cause of education. aes 
time of India’s partition, it is estimated that in the nee 
alone more than twenty percent of the students of sk st 
Were receiving their education in schools and poues abel 
by the Arya Samaj. There was a virtual spate o Hindi 
text books and religious literature in the country. E 
became the most natural medium of public debate, 
gious discourses and lectures, ished in 

Dayanand’s Satyartha Prakash was publis Arya 
1869. Partly because it was the holy book of the sibone 
Samaj and partly because from the point of view a of 
tents it is an interesting book covering all the aspe 

Hindu Society, for Hindi 


of the country from fore 
IN preference to mi 


ability from amongst the Hindus, 
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life, Satyartha Prakash became the most popular 
book of that era. Historians of literature agree that after 
Tulsi Das’s Ramacharit Manas, the Satyartha Prakash was 
the most widely read book among the Hindus.‘ 

In his effort to interpret the Vedas and Vedic litera- 
ture for the benefit of the common man, Swami Dayanand 
wrote five books which are commentaries on various parts 
of the Vedas. All of these commentaries were written in 
Sanskrit and Hindi—: They include Rig-Vedadi Bhashya 
Bhamika, Rig-Veda Bhashya, Yajurveda Bhashya and 
Gokaruna Nidhi. 

The impetus which Hindi received as a result of the 
activities of the Arya Samaj and its founder was great. 
A language which was struggling to have a standardized 
form of prose and which was languishing in the absence 
of State patronage and because of popular indifference, 
was once again put on the map. From his own example 
and personal experience, Dayanand sought to demonstrate 
that even at a time when the form and content of Hindi 
were still in dispute, it could be the only language of inter- 
provincial communication. By making it an article of faith 
for every Arya Samajist to cultivate Hindi, he achieved 
what earlier protagonists of Hindi were at pains to claim. 

During the first fifty years of the Arya Samaj several 
thousand Hindi books and pamphlets appeared from 
various provinces. Most of these were sponsored by the 
Arya Samaj in pursuance of its campaign of reforming the 

i re the public the Vedic con- 


d putting befo 
tine purity. Like Martin Luther in 


Germany, Swami D d had stormed the citadel of 
Hindu orthodoxy. He could not have escaped the fate 


which met Martin Luther. 


a heretic and attacked by th 
countrys A storm of controversy ensued 


4. Chatursen Shastri-History of Hindi Language and Literature, 
ss Madame Blavatsky, the well-known 
“One is inclined to think that 


charmed life, so careless is he of rais- 
which are so dangerous in India. 
be less moved by the raging wrath 


e orthodox pandits all over the 
which, while 


this wonder: 


ing the worst h 
Traly, A marble statue coold not 
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; i ct, all 
inveighing against Dayanand and. his a aa 
the same helped one of the causes dear to oe ae Bn 
ly propagation of Hindi. For, Hindi was t ‘ ae here 
of this raging controversy. The heat which i g 
went a long way in purifying Hindi prose. Sarang A 

` Another striking achievement of the ai Danone 
the development of the Hindi press. From bab a 
followers of Dayanand started from various casa 
Bihar, U.P., Delhi, the Punjab, Ajmer and PE a dat 
than ‘fifty Hindi newspapers and periodicals. tr ae A 
troversy and the exchange of invective put li e ai Wheie 
papers.. In order to reply to the Arya yes ii pan 
critics also started journals to pay them back in the waite’ 
coin. Thus Hindi Press went on progressing ae we I 
tating till on the eve of the outbreak of the Wor 5 


i dia. 
it constituted ‘the biggest single language press in In f 


OTHER REFORMIST SOCIETIES 
Along 


its activities ro 
of the pro 
facilities, 


the working language.” This went a a 
in making t indi-conscious and in aga 
Tacilities to the new generation to learn Hindi at the s¢ 
level, 


f s sap 
There was yet another organisation in the pec 
Which served the cause of Hindi in the educational sp 


PIE y his 
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It was a society of non-conformists and atheists, called the 
Deva Samaj, started by Agnihotri. They did not believe 
in God and proclaimed themselves-as rationalists. They 
were, however, staunch supporters of Hindi. The Deva 
Samaj had a considerable following in the Punjab and 
Sind and had set up four colleges (in Lahore, Ferozepur, 
Moga and Ambala) and many High Schools, in all of 
which teaching of Hindi was assigned an important place. 
At a time when the Punjab Government was pursuing a 
policy which was anything but favourable for the promo- 
tion of Hindi, these socio-religious societies did a lot for 
the propagation of Hindi in the North, particularly in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province .and 
the neighbouring areas. 

Mention must also be made of the Radhaswami move- 
ment, a reformist cult, which occupies an important place 
in the successive phases of religious and spiritual renais- 
sance of the nineteenth century.’ This cult and the Arya 
Samaj were contemporary reformist movements. The 
Radhaswamis, however, drew inspiration from the mystics, 
and mostly from Kabir and Guru Nanak. To that extent 
the teachings of this cult were simpler and more rational 
than those of the Arya Samaj which sought the sanctions 
of the Vedas for its tenets. The Radhaswami movement 
also spread to the whole of northern India. It is relevant 
for us because it served to revive popular interest’ in the 
vani (writings) of Kabir, Nanak.and other saints who had 
earlier played a significant part in developing devotional 
Hindi poetry. Besides, as this movement against tradi- 
tionalism and ritualism and for simpler faith based on “the 
inherent call of the spirit”, gained popularity, it also in- 
directly helped the cause of Hindi - which was the main 
language of its literature, liturgy and propagation. 


.6: The-Radhaswami cult was founded. by. Shiv Dayal. Singh of Agra 
in 1861. 


CHAPTER 20 
HARISH CHANDRA ‘BHARATENDU’ 
(1850-1885) 


The emergence of Harish Chandra Bharatendu on the 
Hindi scene was most opportune. At a time when Hindi 
literature seemed to be at the cross-roads, he literally took 
charge of it. By his leadership of the literary world as 
much as by his own writings, he cast Hindi in a new mould, 
and all this he was able to do within the short span of 
fifteen years, for he died when he was just 35. With him 
Starts the modern period of Hindi literature. 

Harish Chandra was a genius in every sense of the 
term. A writer of amazing versatility, his literary output 
was so much that he came to be looked upon, with ample 
justification, as the father of modern Hindi literature and 
practically all its various prose styles, He had many 
‘firsts’ to his credit, being the first to attempt drama in 


Hindi, the first to write lyrics different from bhakti and 


Riti styles, the first to attempt farce and satire, the first 
to write a biographica 


1 essay, the first to write a short story 
and the first to don the mantle of Hindi journalist. And, 
then, it was not only prose which he enriched but also 
poetry. 

Harish Chandra the Man: 


As a writer, playwright and poet, Bharatendu Harish 
Chandra “Was indeed great, but if one reads his biography 
and studies him from close quarters as a man, he ee 


appear to be still greater. He was gifted with some UN” 
common traits which marked him out as a distinguished 
leader of men, Liberal to 


Siena : a fault, he squandered his vast 
inheritance in the interest of social and literary advance- 
ment so recklessly that some have put him down as 4 
wastrel, Worldly wealth was to him nothing but a means 
to TOA advancement. He had tremendous zest for life 
ahs how to live well. A born lover of things of 

Y, with him money counted for nothing when he 
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wished to acquire anything. He is said to have been very 
fastidious in the choice of indigenous perfumes, which he 
would not only use on his limbs and clothes but sometimes 
also burn in place of linseed oil in earthen lamps! 

Born in September 1850 in a wealthy family of Bana- 
ras, Harish Chandra was orphaned at the age of ten when 
he lost his father. His mother had died five years earlier. 
For the same reason probably he was not sent to school 
but was put under tutors who coached him in English, 
Hindi and Urdu. It was at the age of twelve that he was 
sent to the Queens College, Banares for regular schooling. 
He studied there for two years, but showed no apparent 
promise for scholarship. In his fourteenth year he left 
the college and was tied in wedlock. 

Harish Chandra gave evidence of his literary genius 
early in life, in spite of his pedestrian record at school. It is 
said he composed his first couplet at the age of five. Though 
by no means a voracious reader, he was fond of reading 
Hindi books and periodicals. Soon he developed a critical 
attitude towards the style of earlier writers. He possessed 
an innate gift of picking up languages, and is said to have 
acquired a working knowledge of something like twenty 
languages without much effort. Bengali was one of them, 
which he learnt while once travelling from Banares to 
Orissa. He just got hold of an attractive book and started 
reading it and found that he could follow it. So he learnt 
Bengali; and similarly several other languages like Urdu, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Oriya, Punjabi and English!! 

In addition to his being a linguist, Harish Chandra 
was a great mixer. He was not only the idol of the people 
of Banaras but had wide contacts with prominent men in 
all parts of the country. Among them were eminent Ben- 
galis like Keshab Chander Sen, Surendra Nath Banerjee 
Rajendralal Mitter, Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar and Ban- 
kim Chandra Chattopadhyaya. He was also known to lead- 
ing Sanskrit scholars of Poona and the well-known social 

f Hindi in Punjab, Navin Chander 


reformer and supporter o. \ 
Rai. Evidently Harish Chandra loved meeting people and 


‘IT. Madan Gopal — The Bharatendu, His Life and Times. 
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exchanging letters with those he could not meet. wee 
loved corresponding with well-known foreigners A zi 
ly inclined towards Hindi. Among these were Col. AS 
Mrs. Annie Besant and also Fredrick Pincott who beca J 
interested in Hindi while still in England. It seems 7 
was in touch with several other foreign scholars and Lee 
ters. Says his biographer, “the fact that he lived pe 
Banaras, which, as the principal pilgrimage of a r 
India, attracted foreign intellectuals and writers and 
that he had money to spend and was unusually ae 
helped him to befriend many a person, be he a ace 
Grierson ora Garson de Tassy from Paris or an orientalist, 
Fredrick Pincott from the United Kingdom. A leiter teot 
St. Petersburg requests Harish Chandra to afford yee 
Robinsky who was leading a team of Russian scientists 
India ‘the benefit of your experience’ ”2 4 
To give an idea of Bharatendu's fame in foreign eee 
tries, it will suffice to say that he was approached in 18 5 
“in thesname of a very influential Committee of Englis 
noblemen and gentlemen who are seeking to establish the 
well-known British National Anthem, ‘God Save the 
Queen’ as the National Anthem of India,” to render the 
National Anthem into Hindi. The Minor Canon of West- 


minster Abbey, Frederick K. Hanford said in a letter to 
Bharatendu: 


“We should esteem it a 
make a Hindi version whic 
melody...... 
all the rest, an 


very high honour if you would 
h would suit the rhythm of oa 
Your translation would, I feel sure, exce 

d, should you graciously accede to our nS 
quest, we will take care that it shall be privately submitte 
to Her Majesty and that due notice of the honour you. hav 
conferred up 


on this very important movement shall .b¢ 
given in the principal London journals.” iga 
Bharatendu complied with the request, but it. is no 
known whether his Hindi translation of the British 
National. Anthem 


was used for the purpose for which it 
was required. 
>See ee 


2. Ibid, 
3. Thid. 
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- In matters social and educational Harish Chandra had 
an open mind and was a pit of an idealist. It was natural 
for such a man to harbour a wish to visit foreign countries 
and it is on record that he had a desire to visit Britain, 
France and the United States of America. Most of his 
foreign friends mentioned earlier had whetted this desire. 
A gentleman from New York, whom Harish Chandra had 
hosted in Banaras once wrote to him:— “You spoke once 
of the possibility of visiting America. I trust -thatthe 
plan may not be wholly relinquished and that some- day 
you may find yourself able to come here.... I shall-cer- 
tainly be glad to meet you and your friends from India, 
whenever you may be able to come. And, meantime, it 
wai give me additional pleasure.to hear from you; for I 
count as among the pleasantest of my eastern experiences 
the courtesies which I received at your hands. . i 

Bengali literature had already made some headway. in 
the fields of drama, novel and essay. Modern trends in 
Bengali literature attracted Bharatendu, and he wondered 
why Hindi was still ploughing the old furrow. He made 
up his mind to introduce the new trends in Hindi when 
he was in his 18th year. Thus began the great period of 
his literary production. During the short span of seven- 
teen years that followed, Bharatendu wrote between 170 
and 200 books,’ and edited many more. He also brought 
out a few Hindi monthlies which carried his experiments 
in linguistics and literature far and wide. ~- 

A man of versatility and innate brilliance, he was 
markedly modest and genial by temperament. In actual 
life, he never lost sight of the lighter side of things. In 
his writings also he gave due place to humour, a fine in- 


strument to be used when he wanted to be effective. As 


à painter. uses various shades to create. effect, Bharatendu 


“4. Ibid. | ; < GA 30,000 dé 
NAN m he had written. 18 dramas, composed 30,000 de- 
oH ‘At the’ age Of so songs, published research papers on Indian anti- 
3 Xen one ‘ent and medieval history, written detailed histori- 
states of Rajasthan and Maharashtra and 
ducted four weekly and monthly journals for average 


Kashmir, con! literary men and those interested in religion. 


readers, women, 
The Bharatendu His 
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pressed satire and humour into service to give a touch of 
lightness as well as sharpness to his language. In every- 
day life he was renowned for his bon-homie and love of 
mock seriousness. 

It is, however, as a friend of the learned and a patron 
of learning that we find Bharatendu at his best. Making 
good use of his resources he started a school in his own 
house where children were given not only education but 
also free books and stationery. His magnanimous nature 
won him many friends, quite a number of whom were 
maintained by him. 

Writing as a profession was those days a sorry trade. 
It might fetch some fame among literary circles but no 
earning at all. Harish Chandra realised it, and, therefore, 
extended financial help to many a contemporary writer 
known to him, completely unmindful of his constantly 
depleting resources. His literary magazine, Kavi Vachan 
Sudha was also from the very beginning a financial burden 
on him. But merely for that reason he never thought of 
stopping it. 

It is known generally that Harish Chandra was 4 
Popular figure in the literary and social circles of Benaras 
and outside. But the degree of popularity which he 
enjoyed was so extraordinary that one feels tempted tO 
give a precise idea of it. Past records, fortunately, are 
helpful in this regard. It is on that basis that Ram Bilas 
Sharma has said of Harish Chandra:— 

___ “Perhaps his greater merit was the unbounded devo- 
tion to Hindi language and literature which he also 10” 
Spired in his friends and followers. He was literally 
Worshipped like a god and many writers wrote his name 
in place of God’s in their letters. No other Hindi writer 
upto this day has earned so much love of his people: 
Radhacharan Goswami, an eminent prose writer wrote OP 
his death: ‘We accepted his writings as evidence of truth 
like the Vedas, He was for us the eleventh incarnation of 
God. We put him as our ideal in all our actions; every- 
one of his deeds was an example for us.’6 

‘6. Hindi Review — April 1956. 
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Being a bit of a literary Nawab, talent flocked to 
Harish Chandra to bask in the sunshine of his all too con- 
spicuous prosperity. On an everage he had twenty per- 
sons daily to have pot luck in his kitchen. On festivals 
the number would run into several hundreds.’ He not only 
encouraged these gatherings through open patronage, but 
also sought to foster them by starting clubs on the western 
model, and holding marathon poetical symposia. . In 1871 
he founded Kavita Vardhini, an association of writers and 
poets. A few years later he started another society, Tadiya 
Samaj for holding philosophical, literary and religious dis- 
courses. Young Men’s Club was the third to be started to 
encourage elocution among boys, particularly students. In 
1880 came the last of the series, the Penny Reading Club. 
It was something like London’s Literary Club frequented by 
Dr. Johnson. Its main functions were to discuss literature, 
to encourage literary talent, to write and stage dramas and 
to provide recreation to the educated. 

No account of Harish Chandra as a man can be complete 
without a mention of his socially progressive ideas and 
patriotic fervour. Though born and brought up in an or- 
thodox Hindu family, steeped in the traditional conserva- 
tism of Banares, Harish Chandra belonged to the reformist 
school of thought. It is not known whether he subscribed 
to the teachings of his elder contemporary, Swami 
Dayanand, but what is apparent from his writings is that 
he stood for a reformed Hindu society. He denounced 
practices like those of suttee, sectarian exclusiveness and 
over much emphasis on rituals. Some of these ceremonials 
he ridiculed in poems and dramas. A staunch social re- 
former, he had imbibed the spirit of modernism and a 
rational attitude towards life from two sources, namely, 
Bengali literature and a study of English. Influenced-by 
men like Iswarchandra Vidyasagar, he became a firm be- 
liever in the emancipation of women and left nothing un- 
done to advance that cause to the best of his resources 
and capacity. In matters religious he could not stand 
hypocrisy and sham. Some existing practices in the 


pay aapa HK E i 
7. The Bharatendu, His Life and Times. 
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Hindu religion, for example the _exploitation Py oe 
‘priestly class and the blind faith with which pose of 
‘tended to follow them—were so much grist to his E 
‘critical penmanship. It speaks for his EE Paa 
‘he could write bluntly against the priests and t 3 ri 
dox living in a place like Benaras, a hotbed of ort eae 

As a patriot Harish Chandra outshines all his oe 
poraries. In his famous poetic drama ‘Bharat Ru ving 
he dexterously balances gratitude to the British for eae 
‘rescued India from chaos with pathetic lamentations ae. 
she is still under foreign yoke and that she is being ae 
nuded of her national wealth for the benefit of her a es 
rulers. At the same he also depicts in it the anette 
unequal marriages, polygamy, child marriage and tne 
evils that afflicted contemporary society. All this testi F 
to Bharatendu’s boldness and his progressive views 
social religious and political matters. 


As a Poet: 


When Bharatendu Hari, 
Tary stage, Hindi 
tuts. It had mad 
ceding him. The 
the traditional po 
bhasha was still b 


sh Chandra came on the a 
poetry was still caught up in pees 
e little headway during the century P 
style, both in form and content, W Sa 
ets had set still held the field. al 
y far the most popular medium of an 
verse. No progress worth the name had been made in respe 


£ he 
of the language of poetry since the devotional era or t 
Bhakti Kāl. Hindi 


point of view of cho 


É s- 
Felicity and simplicity of rg 
drawback. Bharatendu who W 


He revolutionized TE 
by bringing about a revolution È 
an endless chain of new ideas a 


Patriotism, social reform, love of the 
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mother-tongue and political goings-on were some of the 
additional subjects, besides devotion and eroticism, (Shrin- 
gar) of olden days. He enumerated these in one of the 
issues of Kavi Vachan Sudha as follows:— 

“The evils of early marriage, slavish adherence to ho- 
roscopes, the evil of drink, infanticide, disunity and 
mutual animosities, sectarianism and religiosity, love of 
the mother-land, child education, the ways of raising the 
country high and the need to buy swadeshi, (India-made) 
goods.’ F 
Besides introducing new subjects as poetic themes 
Bharatendu also struck a new line in prosody. So far, 
during the traditional era, poetry was more or less im- 
prisoned, finding expression only in two forms or styles, 
viz., muktak and prabandha. These stereotyped forms had 
tended to make poetry a dull affair. Bharatendu’s genius 
revolted against these out-moded restrictions. In his very 
first attempt he broke these shackles and introduced a 
number of different forms and metres. To some extent 
Bharatendu was influenced by current trends in other lite- 
ratures, particularly Urdu and Bengali. He had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in introducing variety in Hindi poetry. 
He was at pains to enunciate the principles of new poetry 
in Kavita Vardhini and other clubs started by him. With 
the help of his own poems he would illustrate these prin- 


ciples, which were readily accepted by his friends and 


associates. 
Before proceeding further to discuss Bharatendu’s 


poetic works, we shall do well to say a few words about 
his language. For poetry he considered Brajabhasha to 
be the most suitable medium. He knew that a number of 
attempts had been made to versify in Khari Boli. But he 
thought that Khali Boli was more suitable for prose just 
as Braja could serve the poetic requirements better. But 
the Braja which he used is not the same old language of 
the traditional or scholastic era. He discarded a number 
of hard-sounding words which had ceased to be used in 
the spoken language of the Braja region, Mathura and 


8. Ibid, p. 161. 
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Agra. A pioneer that he was he refused to be guided by 
any hard and fast rules regarding the use or exclusion of 
Urdu and Persian words. He added scores of foreign 
words and phrases to the vocabulary of Hindi by suitably 
modifying them and putting on them the imprint of Hindi. 
While, therefore, it is true that Bharatendu stood for Braja- 
bhasha as the language of poetry, it must also be noted 
that he thoroughly overhauled this language, making it 
sweeter and more elastic. Unlike the older poets of Braja 
he chose simple language without caring for the so-called 
linguistic beauty and ornamentation. For real poetic 
beauty he mostly depended more on the ideas which he 
sought to convey than on the form of expression he em- 
ployed. 

The foremost thing which strikes one in Bharatendu’s 
poetry is that he brought it down to earth from ethereal 
heights and pulled it out of the slough of emotional sy™- 
bolism in order to make the common man feel intereste 
in it. This he was able to achieve by widening the choice 
of subjects and themes of his verse. Instead of merely 
singing of the past glories of the Land of Ind, he drew 
pointed attention to the depths of degradation to which 
the people had sunk, their mutual bickerings, miserable 
poverty and the exploitation of the massess by the self | 
centred high-ups. From all standards he was strikingly 
progressive and modern in his outlook. In his patriotic 
songs, he is sorrowful but ends always on a note of awa- 
kening and a befitting exhortation. In his social geets he 
draws a lucid picture of India’s past glory and contrasts 
it with the woeful state of the present; in his description 
of nature, the Himalayas, the Ganga and the Yamuna he 
Just lets himself go in search of harmony between his inner 
emotions and the sublime exterior. 

Bharatendu is the master of satire and parody. Where 


ay not feasible or advisable to say straight what is what, 
imitates Amir Khusro and employs satire effectively: 
€ has unremittingly 


x ridiculed social il lent jn 
Ind i 5 al evils preva 
“an society of his day. He did not spare even the ruling 
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class and likened them to the self-seeking lover. In one 
of his poems he says: 
Under British rule there is every comfort and good, 
But the wealth of the land is drained away. 
Dearness, disease and death grow apace, 
Every day our sorrows multiply; 
Taxes are an additional affliction, 
Oh, the sorrows of India are overwhelming. 


He was the first Hindi poet to realise the real import 
of British domination in India. By suggesting that the 
British, though they had curbed the forces of lawlessness 
and brought about some sort of order in the country, were 
still foreigners who had enslaved India, Bharatendu has 
earned the title of the first national poet of India. He 
seems to have been recognised as such even abroad. His 
dramas, poetry, essays and other prose writings—all appear 
to be purposive. Through pathos and parody, exposure or 
ridicule, he seeks to create political awakening by making 
people conscious of their slavery and their degradation. 
In this respect Bharatendu was far ahead of his times. 

o his fellow beings and passionate 


Deep attachment t 
love of the country are the dominant notes in Bharatendu’s 
poetry. His heart goes out in sympathy as much to those 


f their ignorance fall a prey to evil social 


who because © 
customs, as to those who are not Fortune’s favourites and 
whom the mill of poverty grinds between the stones. While 


pitying the afflicted and the exploited, he never fails to 
throw at them a word of hope and good cheer. The love 
of the country finds expression in many of his patriotic 


poems. 
Harish Chandra was 4 great supporter of the study of 
one’s mother tongue. In 1877 he addressed the Hindi 


Vardhini Sabha of Allahabad, of which he was an impor- 
tant member. The address he delivered was in verse. The 
poem has acquired special importance because in it he 
stated his views On Hindi in clear terms, which, inciden- 


tally, have a peculiar relevance to present-day India’s con- 


ditions. 
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As a poet Harish Chandra is at his best in pga T 
poetry. Scores of Hindi poets have written on the eer: 
and the Yamuna but none surpasses him. If we gpg 
him, for example, with one of the leading lights er 
Riti Kal, Padmarkar, who has also sung of the ae 
the difference would be clear. Padmarkar seems to ie 
in alankaras and alliterations, which eclipse the i ae 
sought to be conveyed by the verses. Bharatendu, on oat 
other hand, using the same language, Brajabhasha, eae 
lishes his poems as much with the aid of imagery and i ss 
as with alankaras. This is how he describes the Yamuna. 


On the banks of the Sun’s daughter 
stand many fine palm trees, 
bending down comely as if to teach 
the waters, 

Or as if peeping into the mirror 

to look at their beauty 

or as if bowing to the most sacred 
water in expectation of a boon, 

or as if to drive away the sun 

they gather and clasp and spread their shadow 
or as if in the service of God, 

a treat to the eye. 


Sometimes the bright moon is reflected 

in the water 

dancing with the waves, 

a joy to the heart, 

as if the moon dwells in the 

water to get a glimpse of Hari, 

or as if it holds the mirror 

of waves in its hand, 

or as if it is Hari’s crest 

glowing in the water 

or as if it is the reflection 

of Hari’s image dwelling in the river’s heart. 
| Sometimes the moon is still, : 

Sometimes it hides, then appears, 
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With wind’s movement the reflection 
in water assumes myriad forms, 


As if full of love the moon dances 

on the waters of Yamuna 

or as if it playfully swings on 

the swings of waves, 

or as if a small kite flies 

peautifully in the sky hither and thither, 
or as if some Braj maiden bathes 

and plays in the water. 


Here spread tender soft and pure sands in beauty 
like a lovely silver ladder all aglow, 

like a carpet laid to welcome the beloved, 

like a heap of jewels crushed and scattered on the bank 
like the parting of hair filled with 

pearls near the dark tresses of waters 


Of as if the bank is filled with piety 
happy to see the abode of Braj.” 


Similarly, his description of the Ganga is rich in 
imagery. Even while dealing with mythology, he gives 
human touches to his verses. 

“The damsels bathing are washing their faces. 
he lotus flowers (their hands) 
ffethe spots of the moon (their faces) 

with water. 


It seems as if t 
are keen to wipe 0 


to bathe, 
n water look like lotus creepers 
quivered by the breeze. 


It presents a fascinating sight. 

The eye stays wherever it happens to fall. 

Says Hari Chand, who can describe the beauty of the 
Ganga?” 


As the damsels bend 
their faces reflecting i 


As a Playwright: 
Bharatendu is the father of modern Hindi drama. So 


far few original dramas were known to have been attempt- 


9. An Anthology of Indian Literatures, P. 275. 
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55 a, 
ed in Hindi, namely, “Devamaya Prapanch ? by pa pee 
“Ananda Raghunandan” by Vishwanath Singh, Pan 
of Rewa and “Nahish” by Bharatendu’s JAWAH ae 
Das. Hindi translation of two of Kalidas’s aa aa ‘ai 
been done by Raja Lakshman Singh. That is al ze a 
Bharatendu for the first time made drama a Hee p aa 
literature by pulling it out of the mists of mytho eeg ie 
religion. As in poetry, here also he remained add Mis 
earth and humanity which swarms it. It is the ae 
day human problems, the real situations in life, Be KE 
prompted him more than the mere fluff of sentim fant 
blind idealism. Modern drama, therefore, can be sa 
have begun with Bharatendu. : 

a aa of dramas written by Bharatendu is ee 
twenty. Nine of these are translations from other nes oe 
ages, English, Bengali and Sanskrit, the best anaes 
which is the Hindi rendering of the Merchant of Ve aa 
some are historical, like Mudra Rakshas and some By ies 
logical. But the best of his dramas, which have earned inal 
the title of being the first Hindi dramatist are his eer 
‘plays whose theme is social or political. These are P ac 
Jogini (1875) Chandrawali (1876), Bharat Janani (18 ae 
Bharat Durdashé (1880), Neel Devi (1881) Sati Pra ie 
(1883), Satya Harish Chandra, Vedic Himsa Byret AG 
Bhawati, Vishasya Visham-aushadham (poison Kl 
poison) and Andher Nagara. 
Prem Jogini depicts the life 
days. Besides being a big religi 
also a town of considerable com: 
mers laden with car, 
cutta and Allahab 


of the Banares of those 
ous centre, Banares we 
mercial importance. Pee 
goes used to play between oi 
ad via Banares. After giving a pie 
of the town, Bharatendu describes the evils in which t a 
hoodlums and the sinister characters of Banaras indulged- 
He exposes the lu 


iests 
xurious and dissolute life of the prie 
and temple owners. This 


oe 
Neel Devi is a tragic play with an intriguingly Macb 
than touch, 


: t 
It redounds to Bharatendu’s credit tha 
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despite his weakness for frolic and gaiety and inspite ofa 
strong optimistic strain in him, he could remain faithful 
to reality and see that, after all, there is such a thing in life 
as tragedy. In effect, it is a clarion call to Indian woman- 
hood to shed ignorance and cultivate learning to equip 
themselves for life’s struggle. 

In Bharat Durdasha, on which we have already touch- 
ed, the scene changes from social to political. It seeks to 
portray the pitiable quandary in which educated Indians 
of those days found themselves and their country. After 
analysing the political conditions then obtaining and giving 
overt and covert hints as to the reasons which led to them, 
the writer caricatures the actual conditions as assessed by 
him. The real objective is to provoke people to think and 
create political awakening in the country. The reformist 
streak is in evidence here also. With a heavy hand he 
comes on the evils of polygamy, child marriage, disunity 
and sectarianism. Indeed its effect was so great that 
throughout the subsequent national struggle for indepen- 
dence no other 19th century work of literature was so 
popular as Bharat Durdasha. 

Andher Nagar, Vedic Himsa Himsa na Bhawati and 
Vishasya Vishamaushadham are beautiful satries on the 
y conditions of those days. There is a lot of good 
g sarcasm in these plays. A fearless 
writer that he was Bharatendu did not spare anyone, 
neither the elite whose riches and pedantry prevented them 
from feeling for the common man, nor the learned Brah- 
mins who looked upon themselves as guardians of people’s 
conscience, nor even the rulers who wanted one and all 
to believe that they were the paragon of all virtues. With- 
‘out mincing words, and calling a spade a spade, Bharatendu 
exposed all without fear or favour. 

Satya Harish Chandra proved a remarkable success 
in one respect. No sooner was it published than it cap- 
tured the stage. Staging of dramas was perhaps the only 
reation those days. The theatrical companies 
ay used to stage third-rate plays 
They were neither literary nor in- 


prevailin 
humour and bitin 


means of rec 
of Calcutta and Bomb 
written by charlatans. 
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ndu 
ctive, nor even good for entertainment. ee 
a anxious to provide the right kind of plays EMS 
money-making companies. Satya kng ni a a N 
written for this specific purpose, and it a econ 
people’s imagination. Up to this day this ba ee 
in schools, in clubs and in chaupals (the vi = Aone 
vous). It seems that in its dialogues there ee ae 
there auto-biographical touches. The Basins ae ae 
hero represent, at least in some measure, the ne has THA 
and penury of the writer during the last days an 
The seedling of the drama soon grew into IAT 
plant as a result of the writings of ka ane pes 
not only laid its foundations, but also developed i KN 
an extent in his own writings that even to-day a inci 
lapse of about a century some of his own DANA ad 
among the best in Hindi literature. In him the me only 
the dramatist meet so well that one can compare hi 


3 ition of 
with Shakespeare. He has kept alive the traditio 
Kalidas who in his 


plays emerges as a superb poet. kaw 
ratendu’s skill as a dramatist and his poetry are so rs a- 
twined and interdependent that it is not possible to S$ iis 
rate one from the other in any critical estimate of 
writer, 


: ur- 
Whatever he wrote or composed was done with a P 


‘ ithfully 
pose, to portray human life around him, to depict faith 
the conditions which pre 


people to a sen 
their plight an 
ing the litera 


f 
aS speak of the squalor on jaba 

the degradation in which the people were steeped and t 
great incongruities of li i 
from the lofty idealis 


See 
10. Bharatendu whose 


needy and who wa: 


Purse was ever 
traps 


the 
at the beck and „call of a 
> ical in his own living 


eart, 
He did not, however, lose h 
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Founder of Modern Prose: 


It is difficult to think of any other writer of any age 
or country who in his life time wore so many literary 
crowns as Bharatendu Harish Chandra. In every sphere 
of literature, he has to be described as the founder of a 
new style or the first to change the trends of old stereo- 
typed writing by his own contributions. To poetry he 
gave new forms and assigned new functions. In the 
sphere of drama he shed light which retains its cadence 
up to this day. With equal emphasis it can be said that 
Bharatendu created modern Hindi prose, being its first 
short story writer, first essayist and first journalist. 

At the time Bharatendu started his literary career, 
Khari Boli had come to assert itself; but the different styles 
in which it was written were so much at variance with one 
another that not many readers of Hindi could claim to 
appreciate them all. One school of writers led by Raja 
Shiva Prasad, seemed to ‘think that anything written in 
Devanagari script was Hindi. They, therefore, loaded it 
with all kinds of Persian words and phrases at which even 
a reader of modern Urdu would strain. On the other. 
hand, there were others like Raja Lakshman Singh and the 
ruler of Rewa, who in their writings and translations most- 
ly used uncommon and difficult Sanskrit words and phrases 
with a sprinkling of regional expressions. They made 
writing a mechanical process, without harmonising the 
idiom and the expressions used and without bothering as 
to how the reader would react to their writings. This 
profusion and the spirit of laissez-faire in style had led to 
h political conditions of the timt tended 


a stalemate, whic L the. 
to turn into a formidable handicap for Hindi. 


Urdu had become the court language, as also the lan- 
guage of official use. The British rulers had, somehow, 
favoured it and were absolutely unconcerned about the 
fate of Hindi. Not many even among the Hindus culti- 
vated it, except for religious purposes. Hindi just manag- 
tum which the great epics of the 


ed to live on the momen 
bhakti era had given it. In the 19th century up to 1865, 


no literature worth the name appeared, although several 
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efforts were made to add to the existing treasure. In the 
eyes of the people Hindi poetry was getting old-fashioned 
and its prose was still struggling to take shape. r 
At such a time Harish Chandra laid the foundations 
of a great prose literature. Significantly enough, the 
Pandits of Kashi to whom Harish Chandra was never too 
soft, conferred on him the title of Bharatendu, the Moon 
of India.! This genius of Kashi who had started his 
whirlwind activities at the age of 18, realised that for prose 
Khari Boli was the only suitable medium. Without much 
ado he started writing in it. When scores of dramas and 
poems written by him in the first few years did not satisfy 
his urge for writing, he started a monthly, “Kavi Vachan 
Sudha.” After about a year, he turned it into a fortnight- 
ly. Soon after at the instance of its readers, it was COn- 
verted into a weekly. To start with, it was a journal of 
poetry but after the publication of a few issues prose WaS 
also included among its contents. It became a good forum 
for essayists, Some of Bharatendu’s best essays appeared 
in it. Encouraged by this venture and prodded by the 
urge to create more Hindi writers, Harish Chandra broug 
out in 1873 another monthly, called Harish Chandra Maga- 
zme rechristened as Harish Chandra Chandrika after eight 
months. Whatever he wrote in it and whatever contri- 
butions he published in it, went to lay the foundations © 
modern Hindi prose. By 1875 he had succeeded in creat- 


ing a fairly large numb i ENa 
poetry. er of good writers of p 


~ A man of modern outlook, Bharatendu could Not 
ignore Women and children. For their benefit and 19 
E Hindi amongst them, he started another monthly 
called Bala Bodhini. Through his own influence and 


“eating pleasant little Controversies, he was always 2 le 


ike 
this. Raja perhaps er gyphal, about this title is as follows li 


A d 
looked upon Harish Chandra as a rival ang 
6 title of Sitar-i-Hj Popularity. When on the Raja was conferr, 


ar: 
z title 
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to get more contributions than he could use in these maga- 
zines. The journals continued to flourish for years carry- 
ing Hindi to the fore. 

Having decided that Khari Boli and not Brajabhasha 
had to be used for writing Prose, Bharatendu work- 
ed had for evolving a style which his own co- 
pious writing helped to standardize. The galaxy 
of writers who had flocked round him accepted his 
lead. Inspired by the master’s example, these people also 
contributed considerably to the development of Khari Boli 
and modern Hindi prose. Humour and satire had made 
Bharatendu’s prose style peculiary charming. His essays 
are characteristically light, readable and thoughtful, like 
those of Bacon. The language is pithy and direct. As a 
matter of fact, it is in the sphere of essay that Bharatendu 
rose to the greatest heights as compared to his contempo- 
varies and precursors. Before him we come across very 
few writings which could be given the name of essay.His 
pilgrimage to Ayodhya, his replies to his critics and his 
dissertations on religion embellished Hindi prose. In the 
truest sense of the word, thus, he also laid the foundations 
of Hindi essay. His varied interests enlarged the scope of 
his writings. He had travelled widely; so he wrote travelo- 
gues. He was deeply interested in history and therefore 
could not help attempting booklets on select historical 
subjects. Says his biographer: f agin 

“Harish Chandra’s interest in history and antiquities 
about this time also resulted in booklets entitled Aggar- 
walon ki utpatti and Prachin ka Sanwat Niranaya (deter- 
mination of epochs in history, which is an indication 
of his vast reading. Other booklets include biogra- 
phical sketches of king Vikram, Kalidas, Ramanujacharya 
Shankaracharya ‚Vallabhacharya, Jayadeva, Surdas, Soc- 
rates, Napoleon 111, «Maharajadhiraj” Czar, Lord Law- 
rence; articles on the Danpatras (royal grants) of Pampa- 
sar Nagmangala, Kannauj, J anmejayam Manglishwar; and 
Tesearch papers on Kashi, Chitrakut, some of these being 

ish Chandra came on the 


in e Till the time Harish Char 
fee Dae neh of knowledge in Hindi was undeveloped 
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and Harish Chandra’s contribution is an indication of his 
alterness.’’!2 J 

From what has been said about Bharatendu and his 
activities, it would have become clear that he was also the 
first Hindi journalist. The urge to start three monthlies, 
no doubt, came from literature and his desire to popularize 
Hindi, but the manner in which they were conduce 
turned them into popular periodicals, purveying views an 
news. Bharatendu’s personality and his forceful edito- 
rials covering a wide range of subjects made those journals 
the most popular forums for the discussion of literary, 
social, religious and political problems of the day. 


Critical Estimate of Bharatendu: 


The importance of the dawn of Harish Chandra on p 
literary firmament of Hindi cannot be exaggerated. if 
was the embodiment of a great epoch. In the latter ha 7 
of he 19th century when the people were trying to adjus 
themselves to new rulers and the country as a whole was 
still inert, tied to the traditions of the middle ages, pie 
dared to depart from the standards and practices of t i 
traditional era in the field of literature. Such writers a 
had tried to do so were either looked down upon or b 
proved to be too ineffective to influence the popular tren Pi 
though the efforts of some of them may be said to hav t 
contributed to the building of a bridge between the pea 
and the future. But it was Harish Chandra who ine: 
forging strong links with the past gave expression to ne 4 
hopes and new aspirations. With the boldness chee 
ristic of a genius and an inspired man he became pi 
mouth-piece of the new forces struggling for expressi i 
and endeavouring to put an end to the period of transitie i 
by crossing over from the staleness of the past to the fres 
ness. of modernity. In literary, no less than in religious» 


politial and soial Spheres, he gave short shrift to old ka 
bitions and acted an 


the field of literatur 
ing. Discarding ol 


d spoke fearlessly like a moderner. Ei 
€, his success was particularly EAN 
d forms and steering clear of linguist! 
12. The Bharatendu, His Life and Times. 
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controversies, he standardized the language of prose as 
well as poetry by presenting his own works as a model to 
the public. 

He chastened Brajabhasha the language of poetry by a 
meticulous selection of words, dropping old words and ex- 
pressions which had fallen out of use. Without discarding 
Shringar altogether, he rescued Hindi poetry from the nar- 
row grooves of eroticism of the scholastic and tradition] era. 

As for the prose, he completely metamorphosed Khari 
Boli, giving it the form which is popular up to this day. 
By his freshness of outlook and heterodox approach to lite- 
rature, he brought it down from its sky-high pedestal and 
made it an affair of the common man. There is hardly a 
sphere of literature which he did not touch and whatever 
he touched he did not fail to embellish and illumine with 
his brilliance. What he contributed to Hindi literature 
did not flow merely from his own writings which were 
without doubt many and varied. His leadership of the 
Hindi world and his patronage of men of letters were 
equally responsible for the ferment that marked the Bhara- 
tendu era. His ontemporaries and many followers and 
associates were all inspired by him so that the contribution 
that they made to enrich Hindi is also indirectly ascribable 
to Bharatendu. He was to Hindi literature indeed some- 
thing like Dr. Johnson who made his mark on the literary 
trends of his times without himself writing much. Bhara- 
tendu, on the other, reinforced his influence by his prac- 
tical lead as a writer in every department of literature. 
Nevertheless G. H. Mair’s estimate of Johnson is fully ap- 
plicable to Bharatendu in the Indian context: 

“Johnson’s pre-eminence is the pre-eminence of cha- 


racter. He was a great moralist; he summed up in him- 
self the tendencies of thought and literature of his time 
and excelled all others in his grasp of them; and he was 
perhaps more completely than anyone else in the whole 
history of English literature the typical Englishman. He 
was one of those to whom is applicable the commonplace 
that he was greater than his books.” !3 


18. G M. Mair — English Literature, Modern — p. 139. 


CHAPTER 21 


BHARATENDU’S CONTEMPORARIES 


Bharatendu was great, it would bear repetition to say, 
not only because of his own writings but also for having 
trained and encouraged dozens of writers of his day. AS 
long as he commanded resources, he patronized them by 
helping them financially, but no less important was the 
guidance and encouragement which he extended through 
personal contact to the various clubs and associations most 
of which he had himself founded. He invited writers to 
contribute poems and articles to the various journals he 
had started. His pen showed the way to some writers and his 
purse made literary pursuits worth their while for many- 

A galaxy of eminent writers came to be associated 
with Bharatendu when he was hardly twenty. By accept- 
ing his lead and the style which he had initiated, these 
people brought in some uniformity in the style of writing. 
They wrote tirelessly and gave Hindi some of its earliest 
novels, essays, dramas and a voluminous journalistic lite- 
rature. In so far as they pushed forward the great task 
of refining Hindi by popularizing Bharatendu’s style, the” 
contribution to literature is of great value. But for the 
able support of these loyal associates of his, Hindi litera- 
ture would not have benefited from Bharatendu’s genius 
to the extend it did. We shall briefly discuss these writers 
and review their work, 

Most prominent among these early followers of Bha- 
Tatendu were Balkrishna Bhatt, Badri Narayan Chaudhary» 
Pratap Narain Misra, Radha Charan Goswami, Sriniwas 
Das, Jagmohan Singh and a few others. 


Balkrishna Bhatt: By his literary genius and scholar” 
ship, Bhatt had impressed all his contemporaries, including 
Bharatendu, who is reported to have said once publicly 
at after him Bhatt would be the torch-bearer of Hindi 
iterature. Like most of the people of his time, Bhatt ha 
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mastered Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, Bengali and a few other 
Indian languages. He was well-read in English as well. 
Bhatt was a Sanskrit teacher in an Allahabad college. From 
the very beginning he had taken to writing Hindi, his prin- 
cipal aim being to enrich its vocabulary as much as possi- 
ble and to make the language broad-based. With this aim 
in view he started writing, never hesitating to use common 
Persian and even English words in his prose. He was 
greatly impressed by Bharatendu’s writings and sought to 
imitate his style. There was hardly a Hindi periodial to 
which Bhatt did not contribute articles on literary and 
social subjects. In 1877 when Hindi Pradeep was started 
from Allahabad, he was appointed its first editor. 
Bhatt’s pithy style, with a goodly springling of hu- 
mour in it, tended to make each one of his articles a fine 
literary essay. Historians of Hindi literature have rightly 
called him the Eddison of Hindi. What Eddison’s writings 
and influene achieved in English prose, Bhatt’s writings 
may be said to have accomplished for Hindi literature. 
Apart from hundreds of essays and critical articles, Bhatt 
also wrote a few dramas, Kali Raj Ki Sabha, Rail Ka Vikat 
Khel, Bal Vivah Natak and Chandrasen Natak. These 
plays, though not quite as good as Bharatendu’s were 
widely read and commented upon. Bhatt also translated 
from Bengali two of Michael Madhusudan Datt’s plays, 
Padmawati and Sharmishta. Among his other works are 
Shikshadan, Sahitya-Suman, Damyanti Swayamvar, Sau 
Ajan ek Sujan, Nutan Brahmachart and Bhatt Nibandhavali. 
There is one branch of literature of which Balkrishna 
Bhatt was the initiator. He was the first to write as a 
literary critic. His deep scholarship, wide knowledge and 
journalistic acumen prought on him fittingly the mantle of a 
literary critic. In Hindi Pradeep and other journals, he 
initiated discussions on the merits and demerits of the 
works of various writers and their style. In a way, it was 
his criticism of Bharatendu’s writings which attracted 
Hindi readers and made Hindi writings known widely. In 
the columns of Hindi Pradeep and other journals he clever- 
ly originated controversies which went to popularize Hindi. 


H.H.L.L.—21 
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ean t 
It is primarily as a fearless critic and an aei tha 
Bhatt would be remembered by the lovers of Hindi. 


Pratap Narain Misra: -Of all the contemporaries 5 
Bharatendu, one who resembled him most in many a ie 
in his love of Hindi and in all-round brilliance as a ene 
was Pratap Narain Misra. As he himself owned oat. 
Several occasions, he was inspired by Bharatendu’s eee 
ings and his personality. The art of parody and the mend 
Serious attitude towards things of life, Pratap Narain ait 
have got from him. Like Bharatendu, he was also a a J 
less writer and never allowed considerations of friendshiy 
and the like to stand in the way of his expression. ay 

Although from the point of view of output and c ee 
tiveness, there is no comparison between the two, ie 
Pratap Narain had carved out for himself more or ae i 
same place in Kanpur which belonged to Bharaten oF) 
Banares. He just roamed about at will like ame 
minstrel wherever and whenever he chose. As his frie of 
the late Balmukund Gupta,! Editor of the Bharat eae. 
Calcutta testifies, Pratap Narain was by nature ence, 
jolly and humours. All sections of the Kanpur soc ho 
knew him, some as a singer and versifer, some as one Taa 
was every ready to play the heroine in any drama S aie 
Staged and some as a great scholar and editor of the B 
man monthly which he founded. akata 

Born in 1856 in a poor family, his father, Sar the 
Din, who was an astrologer, wanter the son to follow got 
Same profession. Pratap tried a hand at it, but me to 
fed up with the business of doing: limitless caleua n 
Probe into other people’s past and future. For a man the 
him nothing could be duller and more drab. Sa 
Son adamant in his refusal to become an astrologer: ae 
father put him in an English school where everything tai? 
cept studies seemed to attract Pratap. It is not oy a 
whether he passed any examinaion; all we know is ver 
he. was at school for about a couple of years. Ne ie 
theless, he managed to pick up English rather well. ; 
T: Balmukund Gupta Granthavaii, Vol. 11. 
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could read newspapers and general books in English, 
though he never applied himself systematically to this task. 

After Pratap Narain left the English school abruptly, 
his bewildered father thought that the boy might like 
Sanskrit better than either astrology or English. In the 
beginning Pratap showed some interest in learning it, but 
he could not grapple with the declensions and conjugations 
of Sanskrit grammar. Although in his cursory attempt to 
find out what it was like, he managed to pick up some 
Sanskrit, he gave it up after a year as too terse and ab- 
struse for him. ; 

Pratap Narain’s real domain was Hindi. He had read 
some issues of Bharatendu’s Kavi Vachan Sudha and felt 
attracted towards Hindi poetry. Personal contact with 
Bharatendu inspired him to write and work for the cause 
of Hindi. As was the vogue those days, he had had his cus- 
tomary dip into Urdu and Persian as well. All this lin- 
gustic background was now made full use of in writing 
Hindi. In this language he wrote in a style which was at 
once cultured and refreshingly original. Sparkling humour 
was the principal characteristic of his style. Every word 
that he wrote in the Brahman or in other journals was 
read with avidity and soon became the talk of Kanpur. 

Following, it seems, the example of Bharatendu, 
Pratap Narain founded a dramatic society. in Kanpur which 
staged many socjal and religious plays. Finding out actors 
and actresses was a difficult job those days, but not so for 
Pratap, for he would offer himself for any roll which no 
one else would accept. Very often he had to get himself 
clean-shaven to play the heroine! His histrionic talents 
made him famous as much as his writings. People knew 
him as a great chap and endearingly named him Dada. No 
one could on any given occasion anticipate his dress. Some- 
times he would appear in the streets as a Nawab, dressed 
fastidiously in flowing robes; often he would dress himself 
as an ascetic with a rosary of rudraksh beads dangling 
round his neck. On occasions he surprised the people of 
Kanpur by coming out in spotless white, his hair combed 
so as to make the drooping curls and his kurta emit frag- 
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rance of expensive itra ( perfume). He evinced applause 
from his friends and admireres on such occasions and was 
hailed as a poet, : 
Although Pratap Narain has not left any finished lite- 
rary works, his casual writings in his own journal and 
other Hindi magazines are a valuable contribution to 
Hindi. His charming personality and his fearless advocacy 
of Hindi went a long way in furthering the cause of this 
language which was then struggling for popular recogni- 
tion. Alas, like his great friend and guide, Bharatendu, 
Pratap Narain too died early, at the age of 38 (1856-94). 


Radha Charan Goswami: Like Pratap Narain Misra, 
Radha Charan Goswami (b: 1859) also thought that boh 
in respect of Hindi prose and poetry, Bharatendu had sel 
the standard which it was for others to follow. Goswami 
was deeply influenced by Bharatendu’s writings in th a 
Harish Chandra Magazine. To supplement his work © 
Hindi prachar, Goswami also started a monthly from Ma- 
thura, called Bharatendu, Following Bharatendu’s example, 
he also established Kavi Kula Kaumudi, an organization 
for guiding and encouraging Hindi poets and poetry. 

Radha Charan Goswami was a Brahmo Samajist = 
faith and opposed to the caste system and all that it stan 
for in Hindu Society. Here also he got inspiration from 
Bharatendu who Was a great protagonist of social ese: 
Apart from being a scholar of repute and a prolific aie 
Goswami did a lot for Propagation of Hindi in collaboratio 
with Madan Moha Hg 

Bharatendu’s influence is clearly visible in Goswami z 
writings, Among his dramas, half a dozen in number, 
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Shri Gosain Ji Ke Arpan etc. He also translated three 
Bengali novels into Hindi, namely Viraja, Javitri and 
Muinmayj. 

During the last quartely of the 19th century and the 
first two decades of the 20th, Goswami was in the thick 
of the Hindi movement. He was connected in one way or 
the other with all the Hindi literary organisations, like 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha and the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan. He was also elected to preside over one of the 
annual sessions of the Sammelan. 


Ambika Dutt Vyas: (b. 1859) was another stalwart 
who bore the torch of Hindi under Bharatendu’s influence 
and inspiration. In sheer brilliance and scholarship he 
was heads and shoulders above many of his contemporaries. 
At the age of eleven he had started writing poetry in 
Brajabhasha and, what is more, had come to be recog- 
nised as a budding poet. In his Kavi Vachan Sudha, 
Bharatendu wrote an appreciation of Vyas. When he was 
twelve, the title of Sukavi (a fine poet) was conferred on 
him at the instance of Bharatendu. 

While still within his teens, Vyas came to be known 
throughout the north as a prodigy, an erudite scholar of 
Sanskrit, poet and a speaker with extraordinary gifts 
of elocution. Whenever he spoke people flocked to hear 
him. He brought out two magazines, Piyush Pravah and 
Vaishnava Patrika, which he himself edited. 

Vyas wrote a good deal of poetry in Brajabhasha. 
Best known among his works are Lalita Natika and Gau 
Sankat Natak. The former contains glimpses of the life 
story of Krishna, and the latter, which he wrote at the 
request of Bharatendu, seeks to show how to allay Hindu 
discontent and how to get cow slaughter banned in India. 
His other works are: Tash Kautuk Pachisi, Chaturang 
Chāturī, Dharm-ki-Dhoom, Kaliyug-aur-Ghee, Pavas Pa- 
chāsā “Man-ki-Umang, Bharat-Saubhagya-Natak, Sukavi 
Satsai. Katha-Kusum, Swarg-Sabha, Ascharya Vrittant, 

i Iswar-Ichha, Bihaari-Bihar, Swami 


Gadya-Kavya-Mimansa, 1. ax a 
Charitamrit, Nija-Vrittant and Rasi Kajri. 
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Badri Narayan Chaudhary: One of the closest friends 
of Bharatendu and a great connoisseur of art and litera- 
ture, Badri Narayan Chaudhary (b. 1856) of Mirzapur 
was one of the best known writers of Hindi in the latter 
half of the 19th century. Born in a well-to-do family of 
land-owners, Chaudhary inherited all the traits of the rich, 
particularly their finesse, their mannerism and fastidious- 
ness in speech. It was his style of speech which made 
him famous and eventually prompted him to write as he 
spoke. He abhorred simplicity and this rendered his style 
somewhat laboured, but as he was also a good humorist 
and a satirist, the defects of a laboured style were more 
than offset by lighter touches which punctuated his prose. 

Chaudhary was by nature a toiler and believed that in 
writing, as in other things, success lay at the bottom of the 
well. He would, therefore, revise his script several times 
before accepting it as final. Music of words, little pleasa” 
tries of alliteration and pun, a punctilious choice of idioms 
and bright phrases were some of his weaknesses He wa 
convinced that good writing must of necessity involve 
effort. He often chided his friend, Bharatendu, for writing 
apparently without effort and not applying himself assi- 
duously to revision of his scripts. Nevertheless, he was f 
great admirer of Bharatendu’s style and publicly confessed 
that his writings were a source of inspiration to him. 

Chaudhary wrote a few dramas and also some poetty: 
Bharat Saubhagya and Kaji Kadambini are the best 
known of his dramas. Other published works of Chau- 
dhary include Anand Arunodaya, Bharat Badhai a” 


Mangalasha Hardik-Dhanyavad. 


Shriniwas Das: Among Bharatendu’s friends and 
literary associates, Sriniwas Das (b. 1852) of Delhi ees 
perhaps the least assuming of men and as a writer es 
oe tte than many, But he had none of the natur? 
KA and joviality of Badri Narayan Chaudhary ad 
asian Narain Misra. Essentially a man of the world rf us 
of hi pn by nature, Sriniwas Das was too conse! 

S environments. Wedded to them as he was, he Mm? 
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little effort to soar high overlooking the conditions on 
earth, howsoever sordid. That has made his writings vir- 
tually a mirror in which are reflected the conditions obtain- 
ing in his time. Whatever he wrote also reflects the feel- 
ings of a worldly man and realistically depicts the happen- 
ings of the day. 

Although Sriniwas Das wrote a number of dramas 
which became popular immediately after publication, he is 
best known for his novel, Pariksha Guru. It is a social 
novel. While portraying the life of the common people, 
it underlines the changes in Indian society calling for the 
need to assimilate new trends. The writers’ stress is on 
the virtue of adaptability which enables one to keep an 
eye on the future without at the same time involving a 
break with the past. He did not believe that a novel 
should have necessarily a purpose behind it, although in 
his own work he loses no opportunity to advise and exhort 
whenever a difficult situation crops up. Nevertheless, it 
is undeniable that Pariksha Guru is an original novel, the 
first of its kind in Hindi. It was well received and widely 
read by the Hindi knowing people. Apart from this fact, 
it also showed the way to othtr writers who were still 
groping and not finding the way to novel-writing. 

Among Sriniwas Das’s dramas, the better known are 
Prahlad Charitra, Ranadhir aur Prem Mohini, Tapta Sam- 


varna Natak, Sanyogita Swayambara and Rajniti. 
dustrious man and appears to have 


Das was a very in a a 
glish literature also, besides having 


made a good study of En ; 
mastered Urdu and Persian. The influence of the English 
drama is clearly visible in his plays. Randhir aur Prem 


Mohini, which immediately after publication became the 
talk of the literary world, is suggestive, both by virtue of 
its title and the theme, of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Julliet. The story is based purely on imagination, but on 
the whole it has been written well. Like the English play 
mentioned above, it is also a grim tragedy. Few Hindi 
dramas of those days attracted so much attention as Ran- 
dhir aur Prem Mohini. Prahlad Charitra and Tapta Sam- 
varna Natak, are based on the Puranas, while Sanyogita 
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Swayambara is a historical play depicting the elopment of 
Sanyogita by Prithviraj on the occasion of the former’s 
swayambara. 

Sriniwas Das had some advantage over his contempo- 
raries by virtue of being a resident of Delhi, which was the 
birth place of Khari Boli. His language is more steady 
and devoid of regional expressions which abound in the 
prose of his contemporaries of Eastern U.P. At places he 
has used a language which reads like simple Hindi prose 
of today. His style is elegant, pithy and quite racy. 


Thakur Jagmohan Singh: Jagmohan Singh (b. 1857) 


was also one of Bharatendu’s personal friends. He went 
to Banares to study Sanskrit and came into contact with 
him there. There was so much in common in the matter 
of personal nature and predilections of both that chance 
acquaintance soon matured into friendship. Besides 
having a good grounding in Sanskrit, J agmohan Singh had 
also studied English. Apart from temperamental affinity, 
there was another common factor bringing him close tO 
Bharatendu. Jagmohan Singh was also a man of means 
being the brother of the ruling chief of a small state i 
Vindhya Pradesh, Vijayaraghavgarh. Influenced bY 
Bharatendu’s ideas and his style, he also took to writing. 
Jagmohan Singh’s literary background and his ae 5 
tery of Sanskrit literature were among the factors whic 
moulded his language and style. A resident of, the VIN- 
dhya region as he was, its natural beauty, its torrents an 
rivers, the ridges, the valleys and forests and the pastoral 
life of the people of the area charmed Jagmohan Singh, 
the budding emotional writer. His very first writings 2° 
a reaction to the panoramic beauty of the Vindhyachal. 
He is charmed not only by natural scenery but also by the 
manner in which the ordinary folk lived in the hamlets: 
tending their cattle, Insofar as he laid great emphasis on 
eny depicted in minute details the life of the rustic fol A 


to be the first Hind 


Sa AYAN n 
r i writer to al scene 1 
India. Untied most portray the rur 


of his contemporaries who generally 
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dwelt on human life in cities and some of its specific 
aspects, Jagmohan Singh specialised in portraying village 
life, dwelling generally on the pastoral scene and also on 
the joys and sorrows of the people living in the placid, 
never changing country-side. His education and close 
association with Bharatendu and other writers of the time 
provided him the necessary momentum while his native 
place and its charming surroundings gave his imagination 
and sensitive nature the required material to work upon. 
In his drama Shyama Swapna, which is Jagmohan‘s 
best work, he provides glimpses of rural life and the 
beauties of Vindhyatavi, its hills and its meandering 
rivers with remarkable success, Every sentene of this 
play is inspired and truly inspiring. The desriptions of 
awe-inspiring dales, of wide-spread thick forests, of human 
habitations in scattered clusters of hamlets, of wild ani- 
mals roaming all over at will and the peaceful manner in 
which the common people carried on their day to day voca- 
tions, were considered a valuable addition to Hindi prose 
writing. 
Elegance and dignity and a touch of romanticism are 
the main characteristics of his language: but expression is 
throughout subservient to ideas. As was natural with a 
man of Jagmohan Singh’s accomplishments and rich back- 
ground, it is the ideas which dominate his pen-pictures. In 
a way, it was something new. Most of the dramas and 
other works of prose in Hindi were either purely descrip- 
tive or mainly didactic and idealistic. Jagmohon Singh 
to be more earthy and realistic. His Shyama 
earts of the readers and offered 
rs. 
han Singh include Prem-Ratna- 
Manas-Sampatti, Ritu 


was inclined 
Swapna captivated the h 
a new vista to future write 

Others works of Jagmo 
kar, Devabani, Shyama-Sarojini, 


Prakash, and Shya@ma-lata. 
Among other associates and friends of Bharatendu who 


had great love for Hindi and who sought to enrich its lite- 
rature either by their own writings or through help in the 
organizational field, were Keshav Ram Bhatt, Mohanlal 
Vishnulal Pandya, Bhimsen Sharma, Tota Ram, Harihar 
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Dwivedi, Sita Ram, Raja Rampal Singh, Gagadhar Singh, 
Kasi Nath Khatri, Kartik Prasad Khatri, Ramakrishna 


Varma, Durga Prasad, Rudra Dutt Sharma and Radha 
Krishna Das. 


Keshav Ram Bhatt: Among those who carried the 
torch of Hindi literature to Bihar, Keshav Ram Bhatt 
(1854) was the foremost. Although Bhatt had his school- 
ing in Urdu and probably knew that language better than 
Hindi, he made Hindi prachar ( propagation) his life’s mis- 
sion. Inspired by Bharatendu’s personality and his ideas 
during his stay in Banaras, Bhatt made straight for his 
home state, Bihar and took up the work of propagating 
Hindi in right earnest. Following his mentor’s example, 
he started a weekly paper, Bihar Sandesh, which was one 
of the earliest Hindi papers of Bihar. Its principal aim was 
to encourage Hindi writers and to carry the message of 
` Hindi far and wide. 

Bhatt also tried a hand at writting dramas but his tw 
plays, Shamshad Sausan and Sajjad Sambul have no lite- 
rary merit. Their language, according to modern star- 
dards, can hardly be called Hindi. However, the main 1m- 
portance of these plays was to demonstrate Bhatt’s zeal for 
Hindi, although he was better equipped for writing Urdu. 


Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya: Mohanlal Vishnulal 
Pandya (b. 1851) came to know Bharatendu through one 
of his relations during his stay at Banares, where obviously 
errands other than literary had taken him, He was 4 
civil servant and posted in Banares. Close assoiation with 
Kashi’s literary genius infected Pandya also and he started 
devoting himself to Hindi and became a great admirer © 
Bharatendu. He was able to combine his zeal for Hindi 
with civil service. He also served in Baroda, Udaipur, and 
Some Rajputana states in high administrative capacities: 
Unlike Bharatendu and many of his friends, Pandya was 2 
Worldly wise man, When Harish Chandra Chandrika was 
in danger of being Suspended due to financial stringency 
Pandya came forward and kept it going with his own Te 
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sources. His main field of activity, however, was history 
and not literature. Most of the twelve books which he has 
left behind are on historical subjects. The most famous 
of them is Raso Sanraksha dealing at length with Chan 
Bardai’s Prithvi Raj Raso. 4 


Bhim Sen Sharma: Bhim Sen Sharma (b. 1855) was 
a disciple of Swami Dayanand, who looked upon Sharma 
as his right hand man. Being well up in Hindi and Sans- 
krit he wrote several books and tracts-in support of 
Dayanand’s religious doctrines and preachings. Some of 
these books are translations of or commentaries on Sans- 
krit texts. Among the ten tenets of the Arya Samaj, as 
propounded by Dayanand, propagation of Hindi was one 
and this had a special appeal for Bhim Sen. He was a firm 
believer in chaste Hindi in which no room should be given 
to words of Persian or Arabic origin. To propagate Hindi 
and Dayanand’s reformist ideas, he started a monthly, 
called Arya Siddhanta. 


Tota Ram: Tota Ram (b. 1853) of Aligarh was one 
of the earliest lovers of Hindi who set up a big printing 
press for bringing out his monthly, Bharat Bandhu. A 
lawyer by profession Tota Ram was a linguist and a writer 
by choice. He knew all the Indian languages, except those 
of the South, and translated good many works from 
Marathi, Gujarati and Bengali into Hindi. His principal 
e rendering of Valmiki’s Ramayana into Hindi 
verse; but he could not complete it. Tota Ram not only 
encouraged other Hindi writers by publishing their works 
in his press, but also fed some. of the earliest Hindi presses 
like the Nawal Kishore Press of Lucknow and the Van- 
keteshwar Press of Bombay with his numerous Hindi 
translations which he gave them for printing. Like Bhim 
Sen Sharma, Tota Ram also came under Dayanand’s influ- 
enece and was of reformist ideas. When a deputation to 
‘Sir Antony Macdonald, the Governor of the North-West 
Provinces was organised on behalf of the protagonists of 
Hindi; Tota Ram was-able to persuade all the men of 


work is th 
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his community, the Kayasthas, to vote for Hindi, although 
` this community as a whole was steeped in the Urdu and 
Persian tradition, 

Tota Ram also came in close contact with Bharatendu 
whose writings and multifarious activities in the cause of 
Hindi ever remained a source of inspiration to him. It was 
for this purpose that he founded at Aligarh an association 
called Bhasha Samvardhini Sabha, This Sabha did com- 
mendable work for propagating the Hindi language and the 
Devanagari script in Urdu-ridden Western U.P. 


Harihar Dwivedi: A famous astrologer of Banares, he 
was the first to write on astrology and palmistry in Hindi. 
He also wrote some books on other subjects, mostly mon; 
literary. This tradition, of adopting Hindi as the medium 
of writing on non-literary subjects had its own importance 
and throughout the post-Bharatendu period it continued to 
gain strength. Data Ram Chaubey another writer wrote 
more than half a dozen good books on medicine, hygiene and 
physiology. Similarly Damodar Shastri was one of the ear- 
liest writers on education, travel, history, ete. in Hindi. 


Sita Ram: Among the writers who enriched Hindi 
prose through translations, Sita Ram’s (b. 1858) name 
should come foremost. His translations of Kalidas’s works 
are even to-day looked upon as the best in Hindi. Be- 
ginning from Kumar Sambhavam, he translated Megha- 
doota, Raghuvamsha and Ritu Sanghār in elegant Hindi 
prose. After Kalidas’s dramas, he translated other star 
dard Sanskrit works like Uttararamacharita, Mrichhakatikā- 
Hitopadesh and Prajā Kartavya. For a change, he als0 
translated in Hindi two of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Gadadhar Singh: Gadadhar Singh (b. 1848) comes 
only after Sitaram in providing Hindi translations re 
“Mmportant works from other languages. He translate 


Kadambari from Sanskrit and Durgesh Nandini, Bang? 
Vijeta and several ‘other well-known plays and novels from 
Bengali into Hindi, 


Gadadhar Singh was known for his 
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love of books. As far as is known he was the first to build 
up a big personal library of Hindi books on which he spent 
all his life’s earnings. Later on, he handed over this lib- 
rary to Kashi Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 


Rampal. Singh: Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar 
(b.1849) had the distinction of starting a Hindi journal 
from London in 1889. On his return to India a year later 
he converted it into a daily newspaper called Hindustan. It 
was the first Hindi daily which became the most important 
training centre for contemporary and future journalists 
like Pratap Narain Misra and Bal Mukund Gupta. It had 
also the distinction of having Madan Mohan Malaviya as its 


Editor. 


Kashi Nath Khatri: Kashi Nath Khatri (b. 1850) was 
also one of Bhratendu’s personal friends and a great Hindi 
enthusiast. He was employed as a librarian in the office 
of the U.P. Governor. He translated six English books 
into Hindi and also wrote an original one dealing with the 
deeds of valour of Indian women. 


Kartik Prasad Khatri: He was (b. 1852) another dis- 
ciple of Bharatendu started a weekly and a monthly which 
were regarded as standard Hindi journals in those days. 
The journals, Prem Vilasini (monthly) and Hindi Prakash 
(weekly) were widely read and appreciated for their con- 
tents. Khatri was also the first Hindi lexicographer. He 
had prepared and edited the first Hindi dictionary which he 


named Séraswat Deepika. 


shna Varma: Born in Banares in 1860, 
d with the Bharatendu tradition and 
rly in life-He set up a printing press at 
h the rising demand of books and jour- 
ndi. A Hindi monthly, Bharat-Jeewan 
t by him. He translated a number of 
anskrit and English into Hindi and 


Ramakri 
Varma was imbue 
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also wrote many original ones including sols ian, 
Natak, Padmévati Natak, Veer-nari, Bhitton-ka make’ 
Swarna-bai, Chittor Chataki and Balbir Pachasa. 


Rudra Dutt Sharma: A veteran journalist Rudra 
Dutta Sharma (b. 1853) edited a larger number of Lye 
nals than anyone else among his contemporaries. He bite 
an ardent follower of Dayanand and his writings had = 
the sharpness characteristic of the followers of the “pe j 
Samaj. Among his several works the better eas 
Apirva Sanyasi, Pakhand-Mirti, ports ae th 
Swaarg-men-Maha Sabha and Swarg-men Subjects- 
mittee, 


Krishnadev Sharan Singh: Krishnadev Sharan ae 
of Bharatpur (b. 1859), Nathuram Shankar (b. 1859) atte 
Radhakrishna Das of Banaras (b. 1865) were also See 
those personally known to Harish Chandra Bharafrerd nan 
influenced by his writings and devotion to Hindi. Kris a 
dev who wrote poetry under the pseudonym, “Gopa ed 
related to the ruling family of Bharatpur. He wrote 80 5 
essays which often appeared in Badri Narayan Chena 
journal, Ananda Kadambini. Shankar was a popular me ly 
ber of Bharatendu’s Kavi Samaj in which he Waaa 
participated and recited his own verses. He came to or 
‘known as one of the leading Brajabhasha poets. ie g 
Das, he was Bharatendu's own cousin. Apart from w!t fos 
poetry he always lent a helping hand to Bharatendu in 
latter’s social and literary ventures. i 


Frederick Pincott: 
Sa eds 


‘--- One of the most mysterious and no less illustrious s 
porters of Hindi language and Devanagari script Ta y 
Briton, who was attracted towards Sanskrit and the S was 
of Indian languages early in his student days. He er- 
Frederick Pincott. Such was his determination and see 
Severance that along with Sanskrit he managed to pie 
good knowledge of Hindi and Urdu before even visit! 
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India. After learning these languages and studying their 
literatures, Pincott was convinced that the most suitable 
language for the people of northern India was Hindi in 
Devanagari script. Through exchange of letters, he estab- 
lished contact with the leading lights of the Hindi world 
of those days. Pincott’s letters to Bharatendu Harish 
Chandra, Sita Ram, Kartik Prasad Khatri and others are 
a valuable treasure of Hindi literature. These letters (all 
in Hindi) are written in a style which one has to go 
through to appreciate their natural flow and elegance. 
While to others he wrote in prose, to Bharatendu he did the 
honour of writing in poetry. 

Frederick Pincott wrote two books, Bal Deepak (in 
four parts) and Victoria Charitra. Bal Deepak is meant 
for children and was actually prescribed as a text book 
in many provinces for several years. Victoria Charitra 
is a 170-page biography of Queen Victoria. 

The most remarkable thing about this Englishman 
was that before visiting this country and having establish- 
ed first-hand contact with its people, he met with remark- 
able success in his study of Hindi and other Indian langu- 
ages. What is more important is that he seems to have 
arrived independently at the same conclusion regarding 
the importance of Hindi for the Indian people at which 
Bharatendu and his friends and co-workers had arrived in 
this country. This co-incidence, bringing valuable support 
from unexpected quarters, must have heartened the pro- 
tagonists of Hindi in India. 

Frederick Pincott visited India in 1895 but, strangely 
enough, it was a business mission which brought him here. 
After staying in this country for a year he died in Luck- 
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CHAPTER 22 


SET—BACKS AND MOMENTUM : THE DWIVEDI AGE 


As a vehicle of literature and a language of periodicals 
Hindi had started making satisfactory progress. During 
Bharatendu’s life-time and after him the pace had con- 
siderably accelerated. As a result of the production of 
much readable literature during the last quarter of the 19th 
century and partly on account of the teachings of the Arya 
Samaj, reading and writing of Hindi had received great im- 
petus. It had, in fact, acquired an importance far above 
what the actual state of its development as a language of 
daily use and the extent of its literature warranted. 

But this was only one side of the picture. The other 
side represents a grim struggle for survivaliagainst appa- 
rently heavy odds. The main hurdles Hindi had to cross 
were two: (1) The British Government’s prejudice against 
Hindi and its disposition to favour Urdu in Persian script, 
which meant exclusion of Hindi from the law courts and 
Offices; and (2) the controversy between the supporters of 
Brajabhasha and Khari Boli both of which styles were i? 
the field competing for becoming the medium of Hindi 
Prose. While the former difficulty involved Hindi in ê 
fight with external forces the latter meant sorting out © 
an internal issue, 

Ever since the branching off of Urdu as a separate 
language written in Persian script, at the beginning ° 
19th century, Hindi had to struggle for sheer survival. WÉ 
Saw two styles of Hindi emerging at the time of the ope?” 


even Grierson were not z a 
for political reasons the Briti s- 
When, therefore, the que 


» the dice was heavily cast agains 
re this language was spoken. 
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case of Bengal there was no difficulty. Bengali took the 
place of Persian in 1830. 

So far as the Hindi-speaking areas were concerned, it 

was ordered in 1836 that in place of Persian, people could 
submit their petitions, applications etc. in a court of law 
in Hindi written in Persian or Devanagari script. In the 
following year regional languages in different provinces 
were substituted for Persian. A year later, however, the 
decision was rescinded in the Hindi-speaking area, (the 
North-West Provinces, Bihar and Central Provinces.) 
Persian was to be replaced in this area by Urdu in Persian 
script. 
This triggered off a grim struggle by supporters of 
Hindi to get a fair deal for their language. There was 
neither logic nor administrative convenience behind the 
Government’s decision. Nor did all the Englishmen in 
India think that Hindi was that unimportant. The repre- 
sentative opinion of English civilians was presented to the 
Government by Frederick John Shore in the following 
words: 
“The governors of this country amount to some hund- 
reds, all, more or less, men of education, the governed are 
in the proportion of millions of hundreds: the majority are 
poor and illiterate possessing neither leisure nor ability to 
acquire a foreign language. Yet, instead of obliging the 
few to learn the language of the many, it has been serious- 
ly proposed to attempt the contrary practice.” 

About the medium in law courts, Shore said: 


“To the people at large, the advantage of substituting 
the Hindustani for Persian in our courts of justice would 
be immense. Not only would the whole proceedings of 
the courts be within their comprehension, but the prospect 
of obtaining situations connected with them and the police, 
would be open to hundreds, nay thousands... In the 
event of this plan being adopted, there remains the ques- 
tion, whether the written character should be Persian or 
the Nagari. I should give preference to the Nagari cha- 
racter. The Nagari character and the Hindustani langu- 


H.H.L.L.—22 
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age are essentially the same, with the sole exception of 
Bengal proper and Orissa, and even in these provinces, 
there is scarcely a village in which many people would 
not be found who understand them, and, to ‘obviate diffi- 
culties, their own language might here be retained.” 


The people of Bihar were greatly agitated at Govern- 
ment’s orders which had replaced Persian with Urdu. They 
presented a petition to the Lt. Governor of Bengal through 
the Commissioner of Patna Division. Forwarding the 
petition, the Commissioner said: 5 

“I fully agree in the petitioners’ view that Nagari can 
be and should be gradually introduced into the courts and 
offices of Bihar. The change, however, is steadily opposed 
by the class of people who, as Kayests and Mussalmans, 
have almost a monopoly of the court language and conse- 
quently of the court places. 

“This opposition is not without its effect on their supe 
riors at the head offices, who unconsciously imbibe their 
prejudices and it requires persevering and steady pressure 
from above to get the reform carried out, There is to MY 
mind no more reason for having in Bihar a court language 
other than Hindi than there is in Bengal for having one 
other than Bengali. The introduction of Bengali as WE 
court language in Bengal was, I have been told, strongly 
opposed at the time. Now no one ventures to suggest tha 
it was not an improvement. $ f 

“The law papers of the present day written intoa 
called Hindustani differ very little from those of the a 
when Persian was the avowed language of the cour < 
Inflexions and auxiliary verbs are Hindustani, but ic 
body of the document consists still of the largest Arabi 
words that the Mookhtaar, who compiles it, can attain aa 
it is absolutely unintelligible to any but the special Y 
educated classes. Hindi is the language of the people, oe 

anguage in which accounts, Zamindari business, priv? 5 
business and, as a rule, private communcations by bane 
are conducted, and why the courts should continue to YS 


Sse Tea Jaa 
1. Notes on Indian Affairs Vol. 5. F soti Affairs 
i » Vol. 1 — uistiC 
India, by Ram Gopal quoted in Lingui 


— page 162-163. 
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an absolutely artificial language, which has to counter- 
balance all its disadvantages, only one advantage of being 
more rapidly written and more easily miswritten and mis- 
read, I cannot understand.” ; 

But nothing happened. The Government only reite- 
rated its earlier decision and merely adduced specious 
arguments to justify it. Protests and petitions followed in 
the North-West Provinces also. This period of protest 
coincided with frequent expressions by British officials 
themselves of the realisation that the language of the 
provinces was Hindi and not Urdu. Senior Government 
officers and educational institutions agreed with this view. 
Even the Director-General of schools, admitted it in his 


report of 1844-45. 
One peculiar 
Hindi was that qu 
non-Hindi areas. 
leading public man of- 


feature of this agitation on behalf of 
ite a few of its supporters were from 
For example, Rajendra Lal Mitter, a 
Bengal wrote thus in support of 
this cause in the January, 1874 issue of the Bengal Maga- 
“Tf there is any language which deserves to be call- 
ed common, it is Hindi. It is spoken throughout all nor- 
thern India and is easily understood by the people of 
Bengal and Bombay Presidency, the languages of which 
are very little different from it, and it is the language 
which the British Government has done and is still doing 

its best to smother and stifle.” 
Rev. J. H. Budden of Almora expressed a similar opi- 
nion while giving his evidence before the Education Com- 
“Notwithstanding the disadvantage 


zine: 


mission. He stated: 
under which the Hindi language has laboured hitherto in 
erally, in consequence of the special 


Northern India gen ass 
by Government to its rival Urdu, for- 


patronage extended i 7 
mer Government efforts to promote primary education 
have brought strongly to light.the extent to which Hindi, 
as the mother tongue, is the chosen language of the people. 
The statistics furnished in Government educational reports 
show that 70 percent of the pupils have elected to be taught 


“i cos Jaa IN KN 
2. Ibid — page 165. 
3. Ibid — page 169. 
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in that language; and there can be little doubt that if the 
exclusive use of Urdu in Government courts were discon- 
tinued, this number would largely increase.’ 

Another case in favour of Hindi was prepared on be- 
half of its advocates by Bharatendu Harish Chandra. In 
the course of a 50-page statement on the Urdu-Hindi con- 
troversy he said: “In all civilized countries, the language 
Spoken by the people and the characters written by them 
are also used in courts. This is the only country where 
the court language is neither the mother tongue of the 
ruler nor of the subjects.’5 

Th Nagari Pracharini Sabha founded in 1893 took ye 
the challenge and decided to Oppose the Government's 
move. The Sabha claimed that Hindi, besides being popu- 
lar, was a precise and simple language. To drive its point 
home, it published in 1895 a booklet in English. In 1898 
it sent representationsé to the Lt. Governor and launched 
an agitation for the recognition of Hindi for use in the 
courts. It collected thousands of signatures and persuaded 
even the Kayastha community, which was till then hostile 
to the introduction of Hindi, to switch over to Hindi. 

Success came in 1900, several years after the first 
meeting of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. It enhanced the 
prestige of the Sabha, which became the principal spokes- 
man of the Hindi-speaking world, a position it has since 
maintained. Once its contention was conceded and the 
discrimination against Hindi removed, the Sabha switched 
over to the work of developing Hindi and propagating it. 

The Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banares, is also the 
most important body that has helped develop the Kha! 
Boli literature. Its beginnings were modest. Starting as 
a students’ debating society of a dozen youthful enthisiasts 
of Hindi, it owned up the pro-Hindi campaign started by 
Bharatendu Harish Chandra and Swami Dayanand. 
A AA 


4. Ibid — page 171. 
an Ibid — i2 


“the Li Gopa Presented by a deputation of Hindis supporters 
te Tt. Governor, North-West Provinces is given at Appendix 
€ = 


to 
at 
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Among the aims of the Sabha, which eschewed religious 
and political issues, were an attempt to remove the deficien- 
cies of the Hindi language, a search for, and acquisition of, 
rare manuscripts in Hindi, the preparation and publication 
of a standard Hindi lexicon, biographies of eminent Hindi 
writers and editors, a history of the Hindi language, a 
history of India in Hindi, and publication of early poetical 
compositions, travelogues and books on scientific subjects. 


Khari Boli Controversy: 

The next question before the protagonists of Hindi 
now was about evolving a prose style. Bharatendu and 
his associates and followers had done a good bit of work 
to lay the foundation of Hindi prose in its various literary 
forms, but a standard style of writing prose was still a 
far cry. The diction, the syntax and even the spellings 
of words were still to be standardised. Since there were 
a host of new ideas and new requirements which called 
for inducting new words and expressions into Hindi, a wide 
search was being made for suitable additions to the voca- 
bulary. Hindi writers were busy tapping Bengali, Marathi 
and English as new sources. Many writers took to trans- 
lating works from these languages. To some extent these 
translations did help in the evolution of the desired style, 
but these had also served to make people more conscious 
of the need of uniformity and ending the prevailing diver- 
sity in writing styles and modes of expression. 


Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi: 

This was a task which only a master mind could accom- 
plish. Just as Bharatendu had proved an invaluable guide 
and leader to give a new direction to Hindi literature three 
decades earlier, someone was needed now who, cast in his 
mould, might undertake to chisel and polish the current 
modes of writing and thus help evolve a standard style 
of writing in Hindi. This mantle fell on Mahavir Prasad 
Dwivedi and he discharged this responsibility with ex- 
emplary devotion and dedication. For 20 years he edited 
the newly started literary journal, the Saraswati and 
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turned his office into something of a school for correcting 
the compositions of his many contributors. As one goes 
through the files of the Saraswati and reads about DWL 
vedi’s efforts, it becomes clear that its redoubtable editor 
had set up a veritable correspondence course for all bud- 
ding writers of Hindi. His mail, it is said, would bring a 
tray-ful of letters and contributions. He would go through 
them with great patience, correct them in red and send 
hem back for the information and guidance of his corres- 
pondents. It was through this laborious process that he 
broke the back of the problem and brought about order 
and uniformity in. the style of writing. 

The task which in its very nature could- never have 
been easy, was often found to be delicate and sometimes 
highly embarrassing. On occasions it was made more diffi- 
cult by difference of opinion between Dwivedi and some 
of his - hypersensitive correspondents. It led to contro- 
versy which might at that time have looked like an un- 
wanted impediment, but in the long run even these aa 
troversies helped the process of evolution of a standar 
prose style. To give some idea of these controversies Mi 
‘shall refer here to only one correspondent of Dwivedi, Bal- 
mukund Gupta, editor of Bharat Mitra of Calcutta and 4 
great stylist in his own right. to 

Dwivedi’s amendments and repeated references 
Supposed rules of grammar were not always appreciate 
by Gupta. Being an accomplished humorous writer s 
often made fun of Dwivedi and described his punctilious 
ness for grammatical rectitude as an eccentricity. Da a 
‘kund ` Gupta’s criticism of Dwivedi published in t i 
columns of the Bharat Mitra would pass even today es 
excellent lighter vein prose. Annoyed with Dwivedi’s we 
aplitting, Gupta one day wrote: “One might well ask 2” 
to why Dwivedi felt called upon to do so much Giona 
beating like a joker in a circus about his supposed ies 
Overy (grammar). Has anyone ever been able to H 
Why God appears in human form adopting different inca; 
nations? No, but the devotees insist that He does 5° i 
order to make the world safe against calamities. I : 
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same way Dwivedi’s admirers also believe that he has des- 
cended on earth to save the sinking ship of Hindi. . .”7 

Balmukund Gupta and Dwivedi were good friends. 
Yet they often exchanged such knocks. Being a man with 
one idea, the eccentric Dwivedi easily exposed himself to 
the attacks of a humorist like the Editor of the Bharat 
Mitra, There is no reason to believe, however, that Dwi- 
ver minded it much. But there were others not 
of humour and not enjoying Dwivedi’s 
goodwill, whose criticism of Dwivedi often embittered the 
latter. But undeterred by such broadsides he continued 
tio devote himself to his self-assigned task. 

Such controversies and pin-pricks apart, it has to be 
wivedi did yeoman service to Hindi at a 
very crucial time. That was the time when not only the 

prose had to be evolved but when 


standard form of Hindi 
the question of the very content and shape of the langu- 
age was in dispute. The question was being wide- 


ly debated in Bihar and other Hindi speaking areas. Avai- 
lable works of prose provided the material for the debate. 
For prose writing Bharatendu and some others had express- 
ed their views in favour of Khari Boli. The many works 
of prose written by the writers of the Bharatendu era had 
gone some way in the formation of public opinion in favour 
of Khari Boli, but this trend was yet to be universally 
accepted and become an accomplished fact. It was largely 
Dwivedi’s efforts and practical guidance which brought the 
trend nearer the accomplishment stage. 

But what about the language of poetry, asked the sup- 
porters of Brajabhasha? They were determined that Braja 
would continue to be the language of at least poetry. 
Times were, however, out of joint so far as the use of 
Braja in any literary form was concerned. Braja was con- 
sidered to be too narrow, delicate and effiminate® to cope 
with the requirements of the changing times even in the 


field of poetry- 
iia ve Ie 

a thavali, Vol. 11. A 
3 Balm Gl Misra, a supporter of Braja openly likened -it to 
sugat eaS and Khari Boli to bamboo 


vedi e 
gifted with a sense 


recognized that D 
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The first man who had raised his voice in favour of 
Khari Boli as the language of poetry was Ayodhya Prasad 
Khatri of Bihar in 1887. He started agitating in right 
earnest for this cause and began by bringing out a com- 
pilation of Khari Boli poetry (Khari Boli ka Padya, part 1) 
The very next year, i.e. in 1888, he got this compilation 
published, of all places in London under the editorship of 
Fredrick Pincott. It speaks volumes for Khatri’s devotion 
to his cause that at his own expense he started distribut- 
ing this costly volume among all and sundry. His view was 
that the use of Khari Boli in poetry could be the best com- 
promise between the supporters of Persian among Muslims 
and the protagonists of Sanskrit-laden old Brajabhasha 
among the Hindus. That is to say, he stood for the 
language of every day use retaining all the current words 
of Sanskrit and Persian origin written in Devanagat! 
script. That, according to Khatri, would be the real Khari — 
Boli. This point is also elucidated by Pincott in his pre- 
face to Khatri’s compilation referred to above. Pincott 
said: 

“His object is to induce his countrymen to abandon . 
use of the archaic Braja dialect in their poetic effusion, 
and to persuade those who favour Urdu to use Naga? 
instead of Arabic letters for their verses. In fact he PT” 
poses a compromise; one party is asked to abandon @ 
cherished dialect of their language and the other party #0 
give up a customary method of writing. By conforming 
to the compiler’s suggetsion, all parties meet on the common? 
ground of the Khari Boli, or correct speech, understood 
all, and living, growing, and changing with the daily rei 
quirements of advancing civilization.” 

The controversy started by Khatri soon began ig 
snow-ball. Supporters of Brajabhasha led by Radhacharat 
Goswami on the one hald and supporters of Khari Boli *€ 
by Khatri and Sridhar Pathak on the other came out JP 
the open for a trial of strength. The duel was still on 


when Saraswati started ; ir Prasa 
5 x appearing under Mahavir 

Dwivedi’s editorship. = k 

T ee Ot 


9. Shiti i 
Shiti Kanth Misra — Khari Boli kā Andolan — p. 158. 
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Dwivedi’s support to Khari Boli proved to be the de- 
cisive factor in its eventual acceptance. He threw open 
the columns of his journal to all writers and poets ‘who 
would compose in Khari Boli. Among poets who versified 
in Khari Boli his weightiest contributor was Maithili 
Sharan Gupta whose poems started appearing in Saras- 
wati right from 1907. In any case it was Dwivedi’s ad- 
vocacy and able guidance which put Khari Boli on its feet 

t only of prose but also of poetry. Like 


as the language no 
Bharatendu he prepared a large number of writers by en- 
couraging them to contribute to his journal and by giving 


them practical guidance in respect of presentation and the 
style of writing. 

By the time the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan was founded 
in 1910, Khari Boli had almost won the battle in its favour, 
though a formal verdict was still awaited. This may be 
said to have come five years later at the Fifth Annual 
Session of the Sammelan. This transformation was of the 
utmost importance and in bringing it about, Dwivedi’s role 
proved to be of great significance, because he not only sup- 
ported the idea in theory but also showed in actual prac- 
tice how it could be implemented. 

With the decision in favour of Khari Boli as the langu- 
age of prose and poetry having been taken and universally 
accepted, Hindi’s way to further progress as a modern lan- 
guage and a vehicle of literature was cleared. This result- 
ed in great spurt in literary production that followed in 


d and third decades of this century. : 
ca whe institution which took fullest advantage of this 
situation and, in turn, developed the prose style to matu- 
rity was the Hindi Press, which has been discussed in the 


next chapter. 
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GROWTH OF HINDI PRESS 


The appearance of Hindi newspapers and journals 
during this period, generally known as the Dwivedi age 
was a development of great significance. As in the case 
of prose writing, Urdu had scored a lead over Hindi in the 
matter of publication of newspapers also. Urdu news- 
papers were the first to appear in the twenties of the 19th 
century. It was only a few years later that Hindi papers 
followed suit. 

The first Hindi paper which saw the light of the day 
was Udant Martand of Calcutta in 1826. Jugal Kishore 
Sukul, editor and publisher of Udant Martand hailed from 
Kanpur. In Calcutta he was associated with the Sudder 
Dewani Adalat as a Proceedings Reader. Later On, he 
became a pleader of the Court. The Sudder Dewani Ada- 
lat of Calcutta in those days was next to the Supreme Court 
where decisions were taken in legal matters according to 
the Hindu Shastras and the Shariat. Sukul is said to have 
been influenced by Raja Ram Mohan Roy and inspired by 
his progressive thinking. 
one A perusal of the files of the Udant Martand leaves 
‘one in no doubt about Sukul being well versed in Sanskt! ki 
English and Brajabhāshā, his mother tongue. The langu 
age used in. Udamt Martand was chaste Hindi and ai 
standard of this pioneering Hindi newspaper was quite a 
to the mark from the journalistic point of view. 5 

Udant Martand was published weekly on Tuesday” 
After its publication Sukul found it dfficult to distribute 
the paper over a wide area, specially in Upper India. = 
applied to the authorities for postal concession but his T° 
quest was turned down. Paucity of subscribers and Ba 
of circulation facilities compelled Sukul to stop the publi 
cation of the paper after the issue of December 4, 1827. a 


= 79 issues of the Udant Martand saw the light of we 
ay. 
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The next newspaper to appear in Hindi was Banga- 
doot, again from Calcutta, first published on May 9, 1829. 
Bangadoot used to appear in three other languages viz. 
English, Bengali and Persian. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was 
one of its sponsors. 

Samachar Sudhabarsan published both in Bengali and 
Hindi appeared from Calcutta as a daily in J une 1854. The 
-paper, edited by Shyamsundar Sen, mainly contained com- 
mercial intelligence and can hardly be classed as a news- 
paper. .Otherwise Samachar Sudhabarsan could be. coun- 
ted as the first Hindi daily of India. 

In 1846 had appeared Banaras Akhbar from Banaras. 
This weekly was started by Raja Shiv Prasad who had’ by 
now become well-known as a supporter of Hindi. “Though 
it was a sincere attempt’to boost the cause of Hindi, it does 
not seem to have received much support and cooperation 
from Hindi circles, because though printed in Devanagari 
script, the language it used was more Urdu than Hindi. As 
Balmukund Gupta has pointed out, Raja Shiv Prasad was 
hardly to blame for this slip, if at all it could be called a 
slip. The reason is that till the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, Hindi prose writing had not made much headway 
whereas Urdu prose writing had gone ahead and almost 
caught up with Bengali.' As if to justify their criticism of 
Raja Shiv Prasad’s journal and to demonstrate the charms 
of the desired style, another weekly was started from 
Banaras, called Sudhakar in 1850.. It appears to have 
fared better than the Banaras Akhbar. 

So far as the language of the Sudhakar is concerned, 
even that does not seem to have improved matters, for, 
according to an official report, Sudhakar is “lithographed 
in the Nagari character but partakes more of Urdu in its 
language than of Hindi, the article with which the paper 
is commenced and which generally treats of some subjects 
of interest being the only portion which is written in the 


latter language.” 
Buddhi Prakas 


ta Smarak Granth Vol. 1 page 313. 46 
tory of Indian Journalism, page 51. 


h, another Hindi paper started from 


LAN AP, 
1. Balmukund Gupi 
2. J. Natarajan: His 
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Banaras a year later, was however better conducted and 
therefore received a warmer welcome from the public. 

Im 1849 the Simla Akhbar weekly appeared from 
Simla, but it could make little headway. Its scrip Ha 
described as “clumsy”, but otherwise it contained “inte- 
resting articles” so much so that it managed to get 22 a 
scribers! Within a year of the publication of Simla 
Akhbar, the Malwa Akhbar made appearance from Indore. 

These few newspapers, which aimed at a cirous gae 
of 100 as their ideal, failed to acquire any footing, eac! A 
one of them dying a natural death after a few months, ae 
in some cases, years of the publication. The trouble i 
that these papers had no cause 10 espouse. Indeed, to keh 
them alive the Government found it necessary to ene 
their publication by various devices.3 Another difficu A 
at least so far as Hindi is concerned, was the language Pr it 
blem. After material resources, the next impona 
wherewithal for a newspaper is a reasonably good, if n a 
forceful, style of writing. At the time under retera 
Hindi was deficient in this respect also. The truth is m 
the first Hindi newspapers worth the name were kira 
by Bharatendu Harish Chandra. The Kavi Vachan Sud $ 
which appeared in 1868 under Bharatendu’s editorship may 
be described as the first real Hindi journal. / als 
` Reference has already been made to the other Jon N 
brought out by Bharatendu.t Whatever their actual efe 
culation, all these periodicals attracted notice and mia 
able to gain a modicum of popularity according ee jals 
standards of the times. The language of their Ba 
and articles contributed by others, registered an adva A 
over the language of earlier papers. Besides, now ce 
then, they started a controversy which went a long ny e 
in stimulating the Press and garnishing the language © 
Papers. the 

Several other papers had appeared by the end a 
Seventies, Almora Akhbar (1871), Hindi Dipti Prak qda- 
Calcutta (1872) Bihar Bandhu, Bankipur (1872) S4 
3. Ibid Page 48. 


4. Harishchandra Chandrika and Balabodhini. 
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darsh, Delhi (1874) Kashi Patrika, Banaras (1876 ) Bharat 
Bandhu, Aligarh (1876) and Gyanpradipini, Lahore (1872) 
are worth mentioning. 

About the Hindi Press of those days there are two 
features worth noting. Firstly, Calcutta, though Bengali- 
Speaking, played a leading role in this respect. It had the 
distinction of starting the first Hindi journal in 1826, the 
Udant Martand. Between 1870 and 1878 Calcutta became 
the biggest centre of Hindi journalism, with the publica- 
tion of Hindu Bandhav, Hindi Bangvasi, Bharat Mitra, 
Sarsudha Nidhi and Uchit Vakta. Calcutta was able to 
maintain this lead for quite half a century till the Hindi- 
Speaking provinces were able to compete with it. But it 
is the Calcutta papers which set the standard followed by 
papers brought out from other regions. 

The other important factor is the part played by the 
former princely states in developing the Hindi Press. 
Though most of these journals were no better than official 
gazettes and had appeared under officials aegis, they served 
a useful purpose for a time. It is true they hardly pub- 
lished any unofficial news, to say nothing of views, but 
their publication did help the process of development of 
Hindi news-papers and preparing journalists for the future. 
Some of these journals were bi-lingual, half Hindi and 
half Urdu, in most cases the same language printed in 
Persian and Devanagari scripts. Prominent among such 
journals were Marwar Samachar, Jodhpur, Sajjan Kirti 
Sudhakar, Udaipur, Sarvhit, Bundi, Rajputana Gazzete 
and Rajasthan Samachar, Ajmer, Bharat Bhrata, Rewa, 
Gwalior Gazette, Gwalior and Jaipur Gazette, Jaipur. 
These journals served the limited purpose of making 
people conscious of Hindi newspapers. Nearly all of these 
Periodicals dropped Urdu after a few years and became 
purely Hindi papers. Among papers appearing from other 

known as British India were Mitra Vilas, 


Parts in what was 
ieee Vie Jeevan, Calcutta, Prayag Samachar, Alla- 
h i Hindi Pradeep, Kanpur. 

DE E g over to Hindi dailies (Samachar Sudha- 


Before passin, : 
varshan was hardly a newspapers and even then it was 
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bi-lingual) we may summarise the progress of the Hindi 
Press up to the end of the 19th century, in the words of 
the official historian of the Indian Press: 


“In 1867 three independent Hindi newspapers 
were publishing — the Vrittanta (Jammu), the Gyan 
Deepak (Sikandrabad) and the Kavi Vachan Sudha 
Banaras) the last of these being edited by Bharatendu 
Harish Chandra who has been described as the Ram 
Mohan Roy of Hindi journalism. He was already 2 
writer of repute when he started his monthly maga- 
zine and his enterprise inspired other writers to follow 
in his wake; it may be said that Hindi journalism was 
Placed firmly on its feet by his efforts. A flood of jour- 
nals of high literary quality followed, but most of 
them lived only for a few years largely because of lack 
of public support. Two papers started in 1877, out- 
lasted the rest: the Bharat Mitra, a weekly, which 
continued in publication till 1937 and the Hindi Pra- 
deep, a monthly edited by Balkrishna Bhat, the father 
of Hindi political journalism — a paper which conti- 
nued in publication till the Government compelled it 
to close down in 1910. Mention should be made here 
of the Bharat Jiwan, started in 1884 by Ram Krishna 
Varma and edited successively by Kartik Prasa 
Khatri and Devki Nandan Khatri. Some 50 new pup 
lications came into existence between 1877 and 18 
when the Hindustan, the first daily paper, came 1? z 
existence. It was a tri-lingual (Hindi, Urdu in 
English) paper published first from London and later 
from Kalakankar under the patronage of Raja Ramp? 
Singh of Kalakankar. 

“Journals which exercised a decisive influence ©” 

“style and content were: the Kavi Vachan Sudha, tHe 

` < Harishchandra. Magazine (1872), and the Chandrik? 
> (1874), all sponsored by Bharatendu Harish Chandr?» 
the Hindi Pradeep, the Brahman (1880), the d 
Sudhanidhi (1879). the Kashttriya Mitra (1880) apa 
the Bharat Mitra (1887). : The leading writers wen 
Harish Chandra anq Bhat whose names have already 
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been mentioned, Pratap Narain Misra and Balmukand 
Gupta. Some 150 papers and journals were either 
started or restarted between 1884 and 1894. The con- 
tents of most of these papers were concerned with 
social or religious subjects, many of them were sec- 
tional, some were political and a few set a high lite- 
rary standard.” 

By the close of the century, thus, the Hindi Press had 
made some progress and may be said to have caught up 
with the Press in other Indian language like Urdu, Guja- 
rati, Marathi, etc., though not with the Bengali language 
Press, which was a class by itself. During the next twenty 
years of the following century, Hindi papers still concern- 
ed themselves mostly with literary, social and religious 
subjects, besides publishing a few news items. Some jour- 
nals dealing exclusively with education, agriculture and 
trade were also published. Children’s journals also made 
their appearance. “Politics was confined to a limited num- 
ber of journals, the oldest of which was the Hindi Pradeep 
the other being the Hindi Kesari (1907), a Hindi version 
of Tilak’s Marathi paper the Karmayogi (1910) which took 
its cue from Aurobindo Ghosh’s Karma Yogin; and the 
Abhyudaya (1907) sponsored by Madan Mohan Malviya.”¢ 
These were later on joined by the Pratap (1913) and the 
Gyan Shakti (1916). 

The Dailies: 

We had left out the Hindustan daily while discussing 
the Hindi Press in the latter half of the 19th century. It 
started appearing in 18837 of all place from London where 
its proprietor, Rampal Singh of Kalakankar was at the 
time staying. For full four years it was published from 
London, for about a year in both Hindi and Urdu and 
thereafter in Hindi only. By the time it was shifted to 
India (Kalakankar in U.P.) it had already gathered some 
fame and had a ready list of subscribers. It was truly a 
political paper to begin with. Rampal Singh was then a 
5. J. Natarajan History of Indian Journalism, page 184. 

6- Ibid which had started as a weekly from Calcutta was 


T. The rat Mitra f 
pa into a daily only in 1890. 
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leading Congress figure and supported that body a ae 
Yially. But later on things changed and it suited ee 
abjure politics and confine his paper’s policy to poe a 
form and economic progress in general, with special e 
hasis on Westernisation. 

G “The most remarkable thing about the dk 
that though tucked up in a remote corner of U.P., i Ha 
came the training ground of future Hindi editors and at a 
minsts. It had an uninterrupted span of life for a ap 
twenty-five years. When it stopped publication, the ie 
was filled by newly started dailies and by some wee a 
converting themselves into dailies at least during the P 
dency of the World War. Says Natarajan: 


“With the closing down of the Hindustan Hi 
need for a daily paper was widely felt and ae eee 
Prasad Gupta made an ineffectual attempt to con eak 
his monthly, the Indu into a daily. With the outbr' te 
of World War I a number of weeklies were conver a 
into dailies — the Caleutta-Samachar the Abhyudan 
the Sri Venkateswar Samachar (Bombay), the bia 
Bihari (Patna) and the Jayaji Pratap (Gwalior Eup 
by 1917 all these papers lapsed into weeklies ad Ai 
in the field the Bharat Mitra, published from Coretta 
as a daily for some time, the newly started Cale 


lish- 
Samachar and the Sri Venkateswar Samachar publi 
ed from Bombay.” 


a 
Calcutta was again in the fore when the yas in 
Daily (1918) appeared from there, Simultaneously Sr 
Shraddhanand started a daily, Vijaya from Delhi t if 5 
it had to suspend publication soon after under pen 
cial fire. In 1920 appeared the Swatantra, edite nder 
Ambika Prasad Bajpai and the Aj from Banaras PA Sri 
B. V, Paradkar’s editorship. Earlier for some re ned 
Prakash had edited it. The daily Arjun, later rechristé 
as Vir Arjun, started publication from Delhi in 1923. t 
These are only the prominent papers. Many Dai 
journals appeared under the inspiration of the non-coop 
/ 8: History of Indian Jour 


her 


nalism p. 185. 
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tion movement in support of the Congress struggle for free- 
dom. For about a decade the Hindi Press continued to 
flourish and proliferate in nearly all Hindi-speaking areas. 
Between 1930 and 1945 the following papers were listed 
as prominent: 

Sainik (Agra, 1928), Shakti (Lahore, 1930), Pratap 
(Cawnpore), Navayug (Delhi), Navarashtra (Bombay), 
Bharat (Allahabad, 1933), Lokmat (Nagpur, 1931), Lok- 
manya (Calcutta, 1930), Vartman (Cawnpore, 1920), 
Vishwamitra (Calcutta, 1917; Bombay, 1941; New Delhi, 
1942), Navbharat (Nagpur, 1934), Adhikar (Lucknow, 
1938), Agragami (Kashi, 1938), Ujala (Agra, 1940), Arya- 
varta (Patna, 1942), Indore Samachar (Indore, 1943), 
Rashtravani (Patna, 1942), Sansar (Kashi, 1943), Naya 
Hindustan (Delhi, 1944), Jai Hindi (Jubbulpore, 1946) 
and Sanmarg (Kashi and Calcutta, 1956). Other equally 
important papers were Arjun (1923), Vir Arjun Delhi, 
1934), Hindustan (Delhi, 1934), Mazdoor Samachar (1934), 
Congress (Delhi, 1940), Hindi Milap (Lahore, 1930), Hindi 
Swarajya (1930) and Hindu Sansar (Delhi). 

Since 1945 Hindi Press has been forging ahead like 
the Press in any other language. It has dailies with cir- 
culation going above one lakh and weeklies almost touch- 
ing the same figure. The progress has been all round. In 
the words of Natarajan: “There are Hindi newspapers 
which maintain the highest standards in the presentation 
of news and views and many are cultivating a wide range 
of interest in keeping with modern trends. A substantial 
portion of the present circulation is held by Hindi news- 
papers published as aan to leading papers published 
i i nguage.”” 
ra Ka aha Le E do not only constitute 
the single largest Press in the country, they also ponpe 
well with any other language newspapers in pona of cir- 
culation as well as professional excellence. Hindi perio- 
dicals and home journals cover almost every sphere of 
activity, from filmdom to agriculture and from science to 


linguistics. 


9. Ibid, p. 187. 
H.H.L.L.—23 


CHAPTER 24 
THE AGE OF NOVEL 


The development and growth of Hindi novel during 
the last 70 years epitomises, in a way, the strides iner 
Hindi prose has made. Actually between the first Hindi 
novel, Srinivas Das’s Pariksha Guru, which appeared in 
1882 and the mature and fully developed novels of Prem 
Chand, there is hardly a gap of forty years. As an art 
form the novel being a product of Europe, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that Hindi writers were not able to grasp 
technique all at once, although they had the advantage © 
watching from close the growth of Bengali novel. Eve? 
the writer of Pariksha Guru was apologetic and said in pne 
preface that he was presenting to the readers a nai-cha~ 
ki-pustak, a new kind of book. Its success, however, ak 
tracted other writers, all the shortcomings of the Pi one 
Guru notwithstanding. Since then the growth of Hin s 
novel has been quite swift, though by no means smooth 5 
free from paradoxes, tensions and frustrations. That z 
because “the European impact produced in us an ambiti 
lence — of emulation on the one hand and the search +° 
authenticity on the other. It is on these two waves 
the artist in India has been tossed to and fro.”! 

Compared with other languages (take English, 
example) the Hindi novel had to ramble for stability ie 
maturity for a few decades only. The correspond o 
period in the case of the English novel will be reckon 
anything between 100 and 150 years, Beginning from ish 
17th century right up to the middle of the 19th, the Engi. 
novel continued to be an uncertain quantity in the eat 
of writers who wrote as they chose, without any establis 
ed standards to guide them. Although during this pea 
of transition many famous writers like Richardson, Fi¢ c 
ing, Daniel Defoe, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, ©. 
wrote novels which are classed high and read with ? 


oa LANA 
1. VDN Sahi — AIR Miscellany, 1962, 


for 
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terest up to this day, the English novel as such came to 
have some sort of stable connotation only in the latter half 
of the 19th century. 

The novel, says H. G. Wells, developed more slowly 
and against the discouragement of the scholastic, academic 
and critical worlds. “The form of prose fiction rose by 
degrees to equality with and then to a predominance over 
poetry. That was what people were really reading, that 
was what the times required. The great prose book about 
life, with a narrative progression in its substance, already 
foreshadowed by Rabelais and developed by the discursive 
novels of Fielding and Sterne, emerged slowly to comple- 
tion and recognition as the century progressed. As it 
grew in length and power, the short novel and the short 
story appeared beside ih 

The growth of Hindi novel also is reflected in the 
change in people’s thinking consequent on the dawn of the 
age of realism in the West. People had tasted the fruit 
of the industrial revolution and the general mass of people 
had become politically and economically conscious. In 
novels they expected to have a glimpse of the real life that 
the common people lived. Like any other writer the nove- 
list is a maker. “He is making an imitation, an imitation 
of the life of man on earth. He is making, it might be said, 
a working model of life as he sees and feels it, his con- 
clusions about it being expressed in the characters he in- 
vents, the situation in which he places ther and in the 
very words he chooses for those purposes. 

Portraiture of the actual conditions of life and a rea- 
listic depiction of the problems confronting the middle 
classes was therefore what the people enee read in 
novels. This presupposed a basic change im CM ag 
interests, attitudes and his approach. The a aA a 
could nót pe different. After rambling in he realms o 
thrill, mythology, fanciful romance, magic, flights of ima- 

c. the Hindi novel reached its 


Selene rnatural et 
aaa Me, ats hands of Prem Chini MNE eee 


2. Histo the World. _. 
3. Walter. when? The English Novel. 
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the novel down from dizzy heights of the el ihc a e 
the level of earthy life. From him came the first per e 
novels about the time when the World War I was being 
fought out in Europe. ’ re 
By Saying that the Hindi novel reached its por 
tion in about forty years, it is not suggested that it P 
in a vacuum and did not draw on the experiences of o ak 
languages, English literature in general, and the noe 
novel in particular, influenced the development of mE 
novel a good deal. Quite a number of the 19th ee 
English novels were translated into Hindi, These e ie 
tions did a lot to educate the readers and writers ‘o at 
Hindi novel, Among Indian languages, the Bengali ee 
made a profound impact on Hindi. Much before wate 
Chand’s advent nearly all the well-known Bengali ish is 
like Durgesh Nandini, Banga Vijeta, Viraja, eb hc 
Will, Deep Nirvana, etc. had been translated and pub l e 
in Hindi. It must, therefore, be conceded that Hindi no nE 
owes a debt to the English and Bengali novel insoles g 
it was able to get something readily available to a 
itself with the trends through which the novel had hat 
Passing in England and hearer home in Bengal. And ae 
Were these trends? As it was the product of the AT 
age, Hindi literature had so far been religious or semi- 


e 
Same political and economic forces that introduced ae 
Secular and urban note into Hindi literature also gav' ia 
a middle class character, The rise of the middle class es- 
power and influence in India synchronises with the Na 
tern influence Ang this also paved the way to the em 
8ence of the novel, 


ave 
Shriniwas Das’s novel, Parikshé Gury may not h 
been of great litera 
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his readers. It was however because of the popularity of 
Partkshé Guru and Hindi translations of Bengali novels, 
that other Hindi writers now thought of writing original 
novels. Among these, first of all comes Devki Nandan 
Khatri. His novel, Chandrakanta, published in 1890 lite- 
rally crossed the limits of popularity and became widely 
famous within a few years of its appearance. Khatri ap- 
pears to have planned it from the reader’s point of view. 
Thousands ‘of people are said to have picked up Hindi 
merely to be able to read and enjoy this novel. 

Before writing Chandrakanta, which is his best known 

work, Khatri had already written a few other novels, 
Narendra Mohini, Kusum Kumari, Virendravira, etc. The 
theme of all these novels was romantic love stories of the 
type of Aesops Fables. They are in a way descriptive, but 
whenever there is any difficulty in achieving a desired ob- 
ject, magic is pressed into service and the trick is done. 
The story is made to flow somehow, now drinking from 
the fount of magic and now drawing upon the super- 
natural. 
There is, however, one notable characteristic of these 
novels. These are of absorbing interest. The story, with 
all its turns and twists, is captivating. Like the Arabian 
Nights, Khatri’s novels soon captured popular imagination 
and people of all ages fell for them. Today whether we 
agree to put them in the category of literature or not, the 
fact has to be recognised that Devki Nandan’s novels 
brought people closer to Hindi and made a beginning in the 
field of novel-writing. At a time when a veritable cold 
war was going on between Hindu and Urdu, it was service 
enough to present something readable in Devanagari 
script. The language of these novels was naturally mixed, 
half Hindi and half Urdu which people would sieze with 
avidity. To the extent that Devki Nandan Khatri wrote 
something which was responsible for winning over thou- 
sands of readers on the side of Hindi, his place in the 
history of Hindi literature is secure. 

Khatri was followed by a novelist who judged from 
all standards deserves to be described as a prodigy. It was 
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Kishorilal Goswami (1865-1932). He wrote as are 
65 novels, big and small. Quantity alone does not = i 
tute his credit side, in quality also his novels registerec a 
improvement over their predecessors, though ees ee en 
mained wedded to mere descriptnon and what has ce 
called social realism. He touched upon social eames i 
his novels and gave a picture of the society of his DE 
Although printing presses had then been installed in ee 
of the towns and to get a book printed was just aE i ene 
of incurring some expenditure, Goswami was sensi A 
ough to have set up his own press for bringing out a mo the 
ly journal, called Upanyāsa (novel). This journal wa was 
sole medium of his literary output. In this HEM pr 
able to print all his novels seriatim. Such a device a s 
he must have seen, could cope with his ambitious plan ng 
There is no wonder that Goswami could not ae 
uniformity either in his language or in his style of ee of 
or in the matter of choice of theme. Quite a fae de- 
his novels purport to be historical, but he could no that 
vote much time to check up his data, with the result hich 
he has committed serious chronological errors agen! 
vitiate his stories, Similarly in some cases he has su age, 
ly changed from Hindi to difficult Urdu as his a ite 
though luckily he has stuck to Hindi script. But in E 
of these flaws Goswami’s novels provided interesting 1 of 
to the readers and many of them reached the anes 
popularity. Better known among his novels are: Tart, 
kumara, Lavanglatā, Lilawati, Raziya Begam, cate- 
Chapala, Harabaz and Lucknow ki Qabr. In the same unh 
gory we can put Radha Charan Goswami’s Burhe kin 
muhase (1887), Ram Saran Sharma’s Apirva ra 386): 
(1888) and Balkrishna Bhatt’s Nūtan Brahmachart Ge po 
Gopalram Gahmari also wrote Naye babi, Double bibi; 


ha hem 
bahan, Devarānī Jethint and Teen patohu, all of t 
Social novels, 


Among other 
Ayodhya Singh Up 
a poet), Lajja Ram Meh 
Hindi-Ka Thāth and Adh 
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hardly be described as novels. They were written merely 
as samples of right type of Hindi prose as the writer under- 
stood it, though he has woven his writing round a story. 
No doubt he took pains to make these novels as models 
of prose writing, yet he cannot be said to have succeeded 
in his effort either as a writer of standard Hindi prose or 
as a novelist. Mehta wrote four novels, all of them deal- 
ing with religion and family life in Indian homes. Sahai’s 
novels, on the other hand, may be described as purely 
descriptive with a display of emotions and mental imagery 
here and there. This is about all that was written in the 
field of novel before Prem Chand came on the scene and 
wrote what is even today considered as the best in Hindi 


prose fiction. 


Prem Chand: 

The advent of Prem Chand is a landmark in the field 
of Hindi fiction. He came to it fresh, full of new ideas, 
with an altogether new outlook on life and literature. 
Both in the sphere of novel and short story his writings 
brought about a change which could well be described as 
revolutionary. His very first writings changed the trend 
of fiction writing in Hindi. People began to see that even 
if entertainment is the main object of reading novels, these 
need not be fairly-tales or laboriously woven out stories 
agic or the supernatural brought in as dues 
t every turn of the events or mere descrip- 
tion of social evils without suggestive dialogues. This is 
what the earlier writers had done. It was felt, as popular 
reaction to Prem Chand’s novels showed, that every-day 
happenings in life, the warp and woof of human existence 
are a sufficiently rich source for fiction writers to draw 
upon. 

This was indeed a big change. Perhaps this change in 
the taste and outlook of the people was already there; it 
was for Prem Chand to bring it to surface and make it 
axiomatic for future writers. It is in this sense that Prem 
Chand is considered to be our representative novelist. He 
gave a sincere and powerful delineation of the villager, the 


resting on m 
ex machina a 
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tiller of the soil and, generally, of the lower middle a 
He has presented a vivid picture of characters ot A KE 
background of real life. His realism can be descri ae 
Social realism which is deeply influenced and ne pe! 
Gandhian idealism on the one hand and the need o 
orientation of social values on the other. sot a KG 
A realistic approach to and a factual Age Breil 
conditions of life was thus the first characteristic oe aes 
Chand’s works, His novels give a life-like oe ae 
Indian villages, the people’s mode of living, their ie, 
their joys and sorrows. The same holds when the treets 
comes to towns and carries his readers to their busy 5 ia 
and the complex life of town-dwellers. The various enes 
racters in Prem Chand’s novels are men and women = tra 
rally met with in life carrying out the usual kk out 
villages or towns, There is nothing paragad ar gk hero 
of the way about them. When we read of Hori, t is the 
of Godan, we cannot escape the impression that he larly 
true picture of the helpless tiller of the soil. Sim ho is 
the heroine of Ghaban, Jalapa, represents a woman on the 
not worsted by conflicts, misfortunes and hardships £ least 
extent of cowing down to them or taking the line 0 India 
resistence. Such women are not, after all, so rare in nt of 
as to make one feel that Jalapa’s life is a mere figme 
the writer’s imagination, 


life 
and each one of his novels portrays a sphere of ia his 
in order to improve upon it and to raise it higher. d re- 
Social novels, Prem Chand comes out as a detenn eee 
former, an uncompromising critic of social evils like i 
of child marriage, heartless treatment of widows; P 
tution, ete. 


= story 
society without fear or favour, and before ending the 


up to them. In Seva Sadan, 
social novels, P. 
Self with mak: 


a and Premédshram, sh him- 
rem Chand has not merely contente suffer- 
ing the heroines pass through untold 
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ings as is actually the lot of Indian women in similar cir- 
cumstances. He has lifted them up socially and morally 
so as to rid them of their main problem, namely, how to 
lead a life of usefulness consistent with personal honour 
and dignity inspite of a shady and unhappy past. Whether 
he is portraying life in a middle class family in which 
women do not always receive the consideration they de- 
serve, or painting a village scene in which the hard-work- 
ing cultivator is a hapless victim of all-round exploitation, 
Prem Chand’s approach is invariably idealistic, purpose- 
ful and reformist. At places he is at pains to propagate 
his views with all the zeal of a reformer. 

How firm was Prem Chand in his convictions and how 
genuine was his reformist zeal? One can get at the truth 
from his personal life. It is not an insignificant fact that 
while he was planning his novels or, perhaps, when he 
started writing in order to portray the evils prevalent in 
Indian society, he himself married a widow. 

The canvas which Prem Chand chose might today 
look stereotyped, but when he took to writing more than 
sixty years ago, it was an unexplored field. At that time 
conditions in the Indian society, its age-old defects which 
changing conditions had brought forth as dark spots, claim- 
ed every thinking person’s attention. As time rolled on 
and the scene changed, making India’s political emancipa- 
permost thought in every patriot’s mind, Prem 
Chand adjusted himself to this trend accordingly. In 
Rangabhoomii he has given a vivid description of the free- 
dom struggle India was waging under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In fact he was so deeply influenced by 
the Civil Disobedience and Non-cooperation movements 
that he was completely carried away by the streak of idea- 
lism which inspired the leaders of these movements. f 

By virtue of his wide sympathies, his moral and idea- 
listic approach, his facile pen and the realistic description 
of men and things and, lastly, the vast field of human 
affairs he was able to cover, Prem Chand is rightly called 
the father of Hindi novel, Some critics have called him 


tion the up, 
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the Maxim Gorky of India’ There is no doubt the peo er 
parison is not far-fetched. There are good many points o 
similarity between the two, particularly in respect of w 
choice of subjects and their treatment of them and the 
success they achieved as novelists in their respective 
countries. Both of them stood for lofty ideals and yers 
champions of the common man. But it will not be aa 
wise or correct to stretch the comparison too far. Some O 
the critics, for example, have argued that Godan, Prem 
Chand’s last novel and probably also the most celebrate ; 
shows communist leanings of the writer. While it is 3 ng 
that Prem Chand was a man of progressive ideas, wishe 
well of all and would have liked exploitation and injustice 
of all kinds to end, to dub him a Communist can only pe y 
subjective description of him. Again, it is possible th 
good many things which the characters of this novel a 
have said are such as happen to be in conformity with ce a 
tain communistic principles, but the question is wee 
at the time of writing the writer had Communism or, Rad 
that matter, any ism in his mind, which he was interes sal 
in projecting through those characters. There is mae eS 
ly no basis for giving a replay in the affirmative to 
above question. ; la. 
Prem Chand’s other novels — Kayakalp, Nea 
Pratigyin and Gaban are also of high literary ss 
though not of the same standard as Rangabhoomi. N aa 
and Premashram are based on social themes, while A 
kalp deals with the theory of re-birth and is therefore p aby 
sophical and metaphysical in nature. Gaban is a Cad 
itself, though in a way it also reflects certain traits of girs 
Village life — a Woman’s love of jewellery, husband’s a es 
Tice leading to embezzlement followed by untold excess 
on the part of the police and the local landlord. 
5. The fusion of realism, romance, and idealism gives to thea la 


of Gorky their unique tone and flavour and likewise in e 


of Prem Chand we are easily and naturally transported fror the 
ugliness and hardship of real lif L 


author's dreams. Prem Chand’s i i We 


n ig trans 
rience and his realism constantly transcends itself and is t edi, 
muted into a vision of justice and Hagen — Ram Avadh DWIV 
Hindi Review, Oct, 
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To understand Prem Chand, the writer, it is necessary 
to know him as a man. Born in a lower middle class family, 
Prem Chand was seldom above want. Generally he led a 
life of penury. Yet he never set much store by wealth and 
cared more for human dignity and self-respect. He re- 
nounced his lucrative job as a film story writer without the 
least regret since he felt that the occupation was not in 
keeping with his mission in life and his sense of self-respect. 
His early childhood was spent in dire poverty and in rural 
surroundings where he could watch penury and suffering 
which were almost universal. 

Some earlier writers, Bharatendu Harish Chandra be- 
ing the most prominent among them, had also held the 
mirror to the society of their times. Bharatendu’s efforts 
in depicting the all-round social degradation met with re- 
markable success; but his main spheres were drama, poetry 
and essay. Even then he was motivated to inspire his 
readers by rousing them to a sense of their past greatness 
and present degradation. He reveals his identity as a social 
reformer by pressing his art of narration into service part- 
ly by a call for ameliorating the social conditions of the 
people and partly for stressing the need to enrich the lan- 
guage he had chosen as his medium. 

Compared to Bharatendu, Prem Chand, the novelist, 
is less didactic and less ambitious. He is content with 
giving a graphic description of the cess pools into which the 
stream of social life flows. To the exclusion of every other 
thing he is completely absorbed in the task of portraying 
as realistic a picture of social and political conditions as 
words would permit anyone. To the glorious past when 
all was well and people were supposed to be happy, Prem 
Chand makes no reference. This constitutes the most im- 
portant departure that he made from current trends in lite- 
rature. Unlike the earlier writers, Prem Chand was not 
glamourized by India’s past glory or heritage to the ex- 
tent of relegating the present to a lower plane. On the 
other hand, the living present was for him far more im- 
Portant than the dead past. Imbued as he was with this 
spirit, worldly adversity and the struggle for existence 
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toughened his sensitive mind. He, therefore, makes p 
allusions to the past and offers no apologia for omitting 5 . 
He concentrates on the grim realities that constitute t 5 
present and completely turns his back on the past and uty 
the future. In his famous novel ‘Godan’ he makes a cha- 
Tacter say as follows:— A 

“I never worry about the past, nor care for the ee 
Worrying for the future makes us cowardly and the bun 
of the past tends to break our backs. We have so li nd 
of vitality for living that distributing it over the past a ae 
the future would ‘only fritter it away. We lie buried un id 
the debris of history and the meaningless burdens of me 
customs and traditions, and seldom think of extricati 
ourselves from it,” 


These few lines represent Prem Chand’s real A 
towards the past and the future. The other factor W cial 
influenced Prem Chand a great deal was his zeal ton if his 
reforms. Starting from 1906 he went on writing int f un- 
death in 1936. These thirty years were a period 0 This 
precedented activity, change and turmoil in India. cial 
change and turmoil affected both political and THE 
spheres in the country. In point of time it was the § 


see 
which they breed and even enjoin. He was moved to 


the plight of Indian womanhood and the callousness = 
which the helpless widow was treated. His soul apie 
revolt against her maltreatment and the subsequent SO on 
evils to which it led. Prem Chand’s wrath falls both 7 
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pression on Prem Chand’s life. The Congress struggle for 
India’s political emancipation was at its height while he 
flourished. He had nothing but sympathy for the move- 
ment and went all out in his writings to support it. Be- 
tween themselves these two activities — social reform and 
the national struggle for freedom — provided the principal 
themes on which Prem Chand drew for his novels and 
short stories. His main works can also be roughly divided 
into these two categories, social and political. Seva Sadan 
Premashram and Nirmala are social hits giving a true pic- 
ture of our decaying and incongruous social structure. On 
the other hand, Rang Bhoomi, Godin and Karma Bhoomi 
are political novels. In these one gets a glimpse of the 
political struggle going on in the country. The only novel 
which does not fall within either of these two categories, 
is Ghaban. Its theme and moral are different from Prem 
Chand’s purely political and social novels. 

Ghaban recounts a very human and touching tale of 
a middle class youth who has a habit of lying to show off 
and pretend as a man of wealth. This habit lands him in- 
to trouble when he is forced to borrow money to buy orna- 
ments for his loving wife; and the crisis comes when one 
lie leads to another and he is forced to embezzle money 
from his office. Unable to pay the money back he runs 
away from home to Calcutta. During his absence, his wife 
discovers the truth, sells the ornaments and clears her hus- 
band’s debts. 

The husband finds refuge in a bustee where he meets 
a very loving and warm-hearted old couple. But he is 
haunted by fear and when the police catch him in the midst 
of a political demonstration, he feels that they have found 
out his crime, though actually no case is pending against 
him. The police officers taking advantage of the situation, 
him to act as an approver and he betrays a 
aries by giving false evidence. 

Though the story is set against the background of 
the thirties when the British ruled the country, the novel 
also exposes the police methods of coercion and gathering 
false evidence which are prevalent even today. The police 


almost force 
group of revolution 
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keep their trump card witness away from his family en 
he meets his wife and realises that he has nothing to fea 
and that he should not betray his countrymen. The 
Ghaban, thus, lays stress on right human values. a 
Story itself begins on a rather indifferent note and oe 
to stride only after the hero’s marriage. The best por ee 
of the story is its latter half which opens after the arri 
of the hero in Calcutta. , both 
Like Kabir whose body after death was claimed is 
by the Hindus and the Musalmans, Prem Chand pat, 
claimed both by Hindi and Urdu literatures. hae ily 
these claims are not mutually exclusive and can be tee 
met by the vast volume of literature Prem Chand Han 5 
behind, His genius enriched both of these litera hfe 
Out of about 300 short stories and more than a dozen “edd 
which he wrote, half of them were written both in ate 
and Hindi. His first great novel which stamped ne F 
writer of marked ability was Seva Sadan (in Hin F suc- 
Bazar-i-Husn (in Urdu). This was followed in rapi ior 
cession by Premāshram or Goshi Afiat, Rang wie: 
Chaugani Hasti, Kaya Kalpa or Pardai Majaz, etc. Chand 
and above what he wrote in both languages, Prem hort 
also wrote some of his famous novels and scores of S 
stories in Hindi exclusively. 1d 
Prem Chand’s approach to his select themes BERT 
but influence his language. Since he introduces, PA to 
and speaks of ordinary men and women, he has Be i 
use the very language which these people speak in skrit 
day life. He eschews difficult and uncommon na ridd 
words and expressions. With his background of Bor le 0 
and Urdu, it was not difficult for him to evolve G S A pos 
writing which he thought would command the wides 
sible intelligibility. ntry- 
This much about Prem Chand’s novels. His ae ort 
wide popularity as a writer, perhaps, rests more on Wa 
Stories than on the Novels. Before he came on the 5 Hindi 
Scene the short story was more or less unknown iD ovid- 
and Urdu. It was he who set the standard for it by P There 
ing so many models in the form of his own stories. 


not 
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is little doubt that as a story writer Prem Chand makes 
even greater appeal than as a novelist. Stories like Sha- 
tranj ke Khilarz, Juloos, Holt ki Chhutti, Namak kā Daro- 
gha, Riyasat ka Diwan, and many others, will go down as 
gems in both Hindi and Urdu literatures. All these stories 
as also most of his novels, have been translated in all prin- 
cipal Indian languages. These, however, will be discussed 
in a subsequent chapter. 


Other Novelists: 

Among other novelists of that age, Jaya Shankar 
Prasad comes foremost after Prem Chand. Actually 
Prasad distinguished himself as a playwright and a leading 
mystic (chhayavadi) poet, but his two novels — Kankal 
and Titali are of sufficient importance to give him a place 
among early Hindi novelists. Both the novels provide a 
realistic picture of the Indian society and project the evlis 
which had crept into it. Kankal exposes the decadent 
society in which ignorance, superstition and false values 
constitute people’s mental and social make up. As in his 
dramas here also Prasad displays his reformist zeal by 
focussing attention on social evils and showing their dis- 
astrous consequences. The other novel, Titalz portrays the 
life of a village prostitute. It is no less realistic and re- 
formist in import. 

Pratap Narayan Misra’s Vida had earlier made him 
famous as a novelist soon after its publication. For a 
change, the torch in Vida has been turned on the rich city 
— dwellers whose life has been realistically portrayed in 
it. This was something new for the readers who had so 
far been fed on reformist stuff and didactic themes, a domi- 
nant feature of the Bharatendu era. Vishambhar Nath 
Kaushik also gained a good deal of popularity because of 
his two novels — Ma and Bhikharini. The theme of both 
the novels is social and somewhat akin to that of Prem 
Chand’s novels. Both the novels are readable and can hold 
the reader’s interest, though in their scope they are res- 


tricted and narrow. 
Brindavan Lal Varma distinguished himself as a lead- 
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ing historical novelist. His Gadh Kundar and Vistas 
Padmini have something of the Thackeray touch in t ae 
In his mastery of historical details and in the oie A 
and portrayal of events, Varma’s novels are certainly KA 
gestive of the works of the English novelist. sea e 
other historical novels are Jhansi-ki-Rani, Kachnar, a 
dali Chakra, Prem-ki-Bhent, Achal Mera Koi and Amar of 
The theme of the last three novels is social. It is, me d 
ever, his historical novels which cut some new ground a 
are of importance., 

Pandeya Bechan Sharma Ugra appears to R A 
inspired by writers like D. H. Lawrence, for like the TE 
Ugra weaves out his stories and themes around sex a a 
attractions. He is un-inhibited and outspoken oe a 
carry the picturisation even further. His novel, ate 
Hasinon-ke-Khatoot is as interesting as its title. Wha ah 
one may think of Ugra’s works, he has tō be credited ic 
having brought in a new trend into Hindi. His style, 


A ope 
its novelty at least, may be said to have widened the scop! 
of Hindi fiction, 


Jainendra Kumar Jain: 


In the matter of introducting a new trend and eee 
4 new technique to Hindi fiction, Jainendra Kumar d from 
Contribution is of great importance. As distinguishe jal or 
the portrayal of outer life, whether relating to *Chand’s 
political conditions, which was the feature of Prem C ‘ney 
novels, Jainendra Kumar in his novels seeks to por an 
man’s and woman’s inner thought, feelings, complexes cha- 
conflicts. He has no use for a large canvas, for his wer. 
Tacters are few and outward happenings still i on 
Round a short theme he builds up a story based large Te 
mind’s action and reaction. True, these happenings ex- 
also realistic in so far as they are a part of everyone * ial 
perience, yet Jainendra’s novels revolve round intellec re- 
and psychological developments which restrict their apP ra 
ciation. On the whole, it has to be conceded that ER ser 
has carried the Hindi novel forward and brought it cl es 
to modern Western literature. He is analytical and 8° 
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deep into the working of the human mind in order to dis- 
cover, as it were, the next turn that his story might take, 

Jainendra Kumar has written a number of novels — 
Parakh, Tapobhoomi, Jayavardhan, Muktibodh, Sunita, 
Vyatit, Tyagpatra, Kalyani, Sukhadé, Vivart and Anama 
Swami. Except the last mentioned novel, all others are 
dominated by the heroine who accounts for the major part 
of the story. The heroines of Parakh and Tapobhoomi 
are child widows who have naturally to face common pro- 
blems though different circumstances make them look 
different. Similarly in Sunita and Vivart not only is the 
problem confronting the respective heroines similar, the 
final solution of getting over it is also the same. Yet these 
two novels, which are generally considered Jainendra’s 
best works, have their own individuality. 

Imagination being the base on which the edifice of 
these novels stands, it has often been said that between 
Jainendra’s stories and doings of the characters on the one 
hand and the thinking of his readers on the other, there is 
a credibility gap. Not all the happenings seem probable 
or at any rate common occurrences. It would, however, 
be unfair to blame it on the writer. For, the truth is that 
Jainendra Kumar’s novels are above the common run of 
Hindi writings. His new technique and the new dimen- 
sion in the form of depth that he has imparted to fiction 
writing is not as easy of grasp or appreciation as, say, a 
purely historical novel or a social novel based on life’s 
tangible happenings as seen and experienced by all. The 
distinctive feature of Jainendra’s novels is that they are 
psychological and seem to specialise in probing the inner 
working of woman’s mind. The way or ways suggested of 
getting over the complexes are invariably idealistic, often 
spiritual in nature. He has thus presented woman in a 
new light which does not detract either from her dignity 
or her ability to make life happy and worth living. 
Tlachandra Joshi: 

If Jainendra Kumar has introduced a new trend by re- 
placing the descriptive with introspective in fiction writing, 
Ilachandra Joshi has gone a step further and brought in 


H.H.L.L.—24 
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psycho-analysis as the basic factor in his novels. In the 
Selection of his themes he is not far different from Jainen- 
dra Kumar, but his characters strut about most of the time 
motivated by the desires and feelings that lie hidden in 
their sub-conscious. The Freudian theory of sex provid- 
ing the basic key to unravel complexities of behaviour is 
Joshi’s main forte as a novelist. Influenced as he is by 
western thought and literature, he develops his themes 
methodically and his characters act and think along scien- 
tific lines as a psycho-analyst understands them. b 
Of Ilachandra Joshi’s novels — Ghrinamayi, Sanyāst, 
Parde-ki-Rani, Pret-aur-Chhaya, Lajjā and Nirvasit are out 
and out psychological. For example, in Sanyasi, which 1s 
Considered to be his best novel, the story is the biography 
of Nand Kishore who loves two women simultaneously. 
On account of his own inner complexes he fails to impart 
happiness to either of them; not even to himself. His ow? 
sub-conscious sadistic tendencies are responsible for it. 
Attraction, love, suspicion, hatred all these find full p ey 
in the life of Nand Kishore, but eventually he finds satis- 
faction only in escape from life, Parde-ki-Rani presents f 
still clearer picture of human behaviour, particularly sub- 
conscious behaviour. The heroine of this novel, Niranjana 
is the daughter of a former prostitute and a: murdere?: 
She knew nothing of the family history while she WAS 
Studying in college. Niranjana is a typical example of 2 
woman who thinks and behaves at two levels, her conscious 
being guided by the modern and liberal education she pa 
received and her subconscious displaying the hidden cun 
lative impulses she has inherited from her past throug 
her mother and father. The story is an interplay of ce s 
and conflict between the conscious and the sub-conscio¥ 
within her. And that constitutes the theme of the neve 
Sometimes she seems to be talking to herself: “I nay 
inherited a prostitute’s samskaras (past inherited impres” 
ja in full measure. If that were not so, I would P° 
a te, Ba Indra Mohan by my oie a 
e time making him dance to 


tun » y i 3 ve 
SU Niranjana’s ang Indra Mohan’s characters P4 
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been delineated realistically and invested with plausible 
truth. 

Joshi’s other novels have also more or less a similar 
tale to tell and follow the same pattern. They provide an 
excellent study of woman’s character. Human attach- 
ments and sex-based love have been dealt with in all his 
novels with considerable success and clarity. 


Bhagwati Charan Verma: 

Bhagwati Charan Verma’s first novel, Chitralekha 
(1934), established his reputation as a successful novelist. 
His subsequent novels, Teen Varsh, Terhe-Merhe-Raste and 
Akhiri Dav confirmed that reputation, putting him in the 
category of leading Hindi novelists. A man with modern 
outlook and full of human sympathy, Verma’s approach to 
life’s problems is that of an idealist. At the same time he 
is too realistic to gloss over the facts of existence and turn 
his back on realities howsoever sordid. In the ultimate 
analysis, however, he is unable to suggest a way out and 
think of a solution completely divested from idealism. 

In Chitralekha Verma discusses the problem of sin 
and virtue. What is sin and why does one commit it, is 
the question he poses. The conclusion he seems to arrive 
at is that since man is not a free agent and has to work 
under compulsions imposed by circumstances, he cannot be 
held responsible for his actions and their consequences. 
That is to say, on the basis of determinism and helpless- 
ness, Verma exonerates man not only from the desire to 
commit sin but also from guilt that might attach to sin- 
fulness. This theory is nicely illustrated in the story which 
goes back to the Mauryan times. There are two principal 
characters in the novel, Bijgupta and Kumargiri, apart, of 
course, from Chitralekha, the dancing girl. Passing 
through a variety of experiences and life’s queer turns and 

ho was a thorough debauche in early life 


twists, Bijgupta w. : BR 
is transformed into a saintly person, whereas Kumargiri 
whom we meet as a virtuous and God-fearing man ends 


up as a bounder and a voluptuary of the worst type. Evi- 
dently, the writer holds neither of the two responsible for 
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their deeds or mis-deeds as if both of them were driven to 
act by some force beyond their power to resist. 

Whatever one may think of the philosophical basis of 
the story or the narrow interpretation that Verma has put 
on human volition, Chitralekhd, is one of the finest novels 
in Hindi. The story is perfect, the characterisation flaw- 
less and the language and dialogues are scintillating. 3 

Teen Varsh is the life story of a student who begins 
with idealism but by a queer combination of circumstances 
and sequence of events ends up as a rascal. The purpose 
of the writer and the thought content of this novel are 
clearly the same which characterise Chitralekhā. 

It is in Terhe Merhe Raste that Verma strikes a new 
line, It is a political novel depicting the freedom struggle 
and the Non-Cooperation movement. The story centres 
round a father’s three sons all of whom take to different 
ways. One becomes a Congressman, the other a Commu- 
nist and the third a revolutionary. The father disapproves 
of the activities of all his sons and in the end it is he W 
comes to grief because of his rigidity and inability to ap- 
preciate his sons’ motives and high-mindedness. ~ 
theme is commonplace, but the language and characteris” 
tion have made the novel interesting. s 

Akhiri Dav which deals with the film world gives A. 
Verma’s autobiographical glimpses. In the story he te s 
the whole truth about the glamorous world of the a 
and thereby seeks to explain why he himself could Fad 
Stick there after having found a place in it. It glitters Me 
much, but is not gold. This is the opinion of Bhagw? 
Charan Verma as projected in Akhiri Dav. to 

A basic realism and a healthy idealistic approach s 
life’s problems are the main features of Verma’s 20°” 
He is deeply influenced by western literature and has 
able successfully to impart to his themes and chara 
Some of the good qualities of popular English novels- 


pee? 
cters 


Yashpal: 


4 Yashpal, a leftist and a revolutionary by conviction’ 
ound the novel a good medium for projecting his pal 
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Dada Comrade and Deshdrohī present two 
the socialist and Communist ideology. The cha- 
vated and whatever they do or 
indicate the political ideology 
ly in Divya that Yashpal has 
It depicts life in Buddhistic 
Pakistan) which had Sakala 
It is a good historical 


philosophy. 
pictures of 
racters are politically moti 
fail to do is calculated to v 
ingrained in them. It is on 
chosen a different theme. 

society in Madra (now in West 
(modern Sailkot) as its capital. 
novel, which, besides giving interesting details of social 
and religious life lived at that time, demonstrates that a 
Brahmin steeped in Vedic culture is as amenable to the 
charms of feminine beauty as a staunch Buddhist who 
prides himself on his ethical code of conduct. Yashpal’s 
other novel, Manushya-Ke-Roop is partly social and partly 
political. In it he questions the validity of man-made 
social institutions which do not do equal justice to all, high 
and low. The novel presents a critical picture of social 
stratification in India. Besides, it provides glimpses of 
the “Quit India” Movement of 1942, the organisation of 
I.N.A. (Indian National Army), the working of the Com- 
munist Party and the evils and vices that have crept into 


the film industry. 
Yashpal’s novels 
Generally speaking, 
Of course, they are 
victions of the write 
forcefulness of his styl 
novels somewhat stereo 


are based on well-considered themes. 
they are racy and forceful in style. 
deeply motivated and the political con- 
r have contributed not a little to the 
e though these factors have made his 


typed. 


Upendra Nath Ashk: 
One of the success 
Nath Ashk. He is keenly 


ful novelists of this age is Upendra 
interested in drawing a true 


picture of life, particularly of middle class families. Un- 
like Jainendra Kumar and Ilachandra Joshi, the stock in 
trade of Ashk is life’s actual happenings as conditioned by 
Groping for motivation or probing the un- 
the supposed sources of complexes does 
He is direct and realistic and his style 
by stage in a manner that is open 


circumstances. 
conscious to get at 
not interest him. 

carries the story stage 
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and easily understood. His gift of narration and the use 
of choice language have given his novels a place second 
only to those of Prem Chand. 

Girti Deewaren (1948) which is considered to be 
Askh’s best novel, is a moving story of a middle class 
family. It truly holds the mirrot to life’s stream as it flows, 
now gushing forward following a straight course and now 
meandering its way through cliffs and rocky terrain. The 
most notable thing about the story is that it is life-like and 
its characters are real enough so that the reader cannot 
fail to spot out parallel acquaintances in his own life. 
There is nothing mysterious, nothing too unexpected. This 
is what one feels at every turn of the narration as the story 
unfolds itself. It is in the telling that the writer has 1m- 
parted charm to it. The conflicts and paradoxes are there; 
but none so enigmatic as to involve psycho-analytical te 
terpretation. Chetan, the hero, his drunkard father, See 
kind hearted mother, his innocent wife, his charming 
sister-in-law and the villainous Vaidya (physician) all act 
and behave naturally. All told, Girti Deewaren is an °% 
cellent novel comparable, even if remotely, with Dickens H 
Oliver Twist in respect of narration and characterisatio™ 

Sitéron-ke-Khel written ten years earlier, in 1938; is 
a romantic story bubbling with love, life and interest. A” 
other of his novels is Garam Rakh which is, as it were 
another side of the same picture shown in Girti Deeware”: 
It is also based on a social and realistic theme. Here 0° 
Askh comes out as a master painter, out to create a picture 


a words which corresponds to happenings of every-day 
ife, 


Agyeya: 


i Sachchidanand Hiranand Vatsyayana, common 
nown as Agyeya, is a leading Hindi writer and critic: 
aan as a fiction writer rests, apart from his ae T- 
n stories, on Nadi-ke-Dweep, a love story and Shp 
eewani which is an autobiographical narration. 


r 
ther one agrees to call it a novel or not, it is the Jatte 
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work which is an outstanding literary creation. We shall 
deal with it first. 

In Shekhar-Ek-Jeewant Agyeya introduces us to a 
highly accomplished person, Shekhar who is a thinking 
type, an introvert, a bit of a philosopher, highly sensitive 
and self-conscious yet very serious-minded. Towards the 
evening of his life, Shekhar looks back and tries to re- 
collect and assess the happenings of the past five years of 
his life. His feeling of self-esteem and non-conformist 
nature have never allowed him to accept life’s traditional 
assumptions as valid. He is therefore, out to question all 
postulates and doubt whatever comes from that source till 
his own experience establishes the truth or otherwise of 
things. Thus by nature he is a rebel against society, social 
customs and everything that passes for tradition. While 
looking back, he does a good deal of proof-correcting, as it 
were, and is at pains to draw pictures of life as actually 
lived and life as it might have been lived to better pur- 
pose and greater satisfaction. A keen and objective ob- 
server, Shekhar, in search of truth, delves deep into the 
sub-conscious. He is unsparing in analysing things and 
happenings. Once sure in his mind as to what is right, 
nothing prevents him from saying so and openly discard- 
ing the wrong. 


It is not difficult to imagine how one endowed with such 


qualities would view life. In his dealings with his own re- 
latives, sisters, mother and friends, he is as subjective as 
in his behaviour as 2 student, as a political prisoner and 
later as a lover. The story is indeed fascinating and its 
charm has been considerably enhanced in the telling. 
Nadi-Ke-Dweep, which is truly a novel, is partly social 
and partly psychological. As we saw in the writings of 
Tlachandra Joshi and Jainendra Kumar, the characters 
here also are mostly introverts. Bhuvan, the hero is a 
scientist. He is emotional and sensitive by nature. The 
woman who swims into his life, is also of the same intel- 
lectual calibre, but she is married and her conjugal life 
being none too happy she has been living separately. She 
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falls for Bhuvan who responds to her love. Consequently 
she conceives and while still in that state, her husband hap- 
bens to write to her and sues for divorce. This is followed 
by lots of complications. She clears herself through abor- 
tion. Meanwhile finding that Bhuvan has fallen in love 
with another woman, she clears his way by going away to 
Calcutta and herself marrying someone else. 

Both of these novels are of much literary merit and 
have been well received in Hindi circles. 


Chatursen Shastri (1891-1965): 


A gifted fiction writer, Chatursen Shastri has written 
novels with historical, psychological and social a 
ground. Vaishali-ki-Nagarbadhi is his magnum opus. 
counts among Hindi’s best historical novels. It portrays 
life in the Vajjian Republic of Vaishali around 600 B.C. 
According to one of the laws of the Republic the girl con- 
sidered to be most beautiful was not allowed to marry. 
was incumbent on her to entertain and cater to the recrea- 
tion of all people in accordance with clearly defined oer 
regulations and set practices and traditions. Chatur ” 
novel has the sanction of history behind it, but he has pre 
sented the story as a deft writer enriching it by ae 
ing background material from all available sources a” 
touching up the narration nicely to good effect. ee 

Chatursen Shastri’s two other novels — Vayam Ra 5 
shamah and Haran Nimantran are also historical in p 
Tacter, one dealing with the life story of Ravana and a 
other with that of Prithvi Raj Chauhan. Both pIeT TA 
teresting and of the same literary merit as Vaishali- in 
Nagar-Vadhi. Gol; depicts the social life and customs } 
feudal Rajasthan, f 

Chatursen Shastri was devoted to the profession ° 
Writing. Though a successful Ayurvedic physician, 
gave all his time to the business of writing. In his 
time he wrote in all about 160 books, tracts 


His other better known novels are Shivaner kesari, Somna” 
and Song aur Khoon, 
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Rahul Sankrityayan: 

Rahul Sankrityayan, one of Hindi’s most versatile 
writers has also written a few topical novels of which 
Volgd-se-Ganga is best known, Jai Yaudheya, another 
novel deals with political conditions in the country during 
the reign of the imperial Guptas. The Yaudheyas were 
one of the republican tribes conquered and merged in the 
Gupta empire by Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya. These 
novels are, however, more instructive than interesting. 
Rahul’s literary sweep was so vast that he could not give 
concentrated attention to any single form of literature. He 
was an Indologist, a philologist, a historian, a political 
writer and a fiction writer. 

A number of writers of Bihar have also contributed 
much to the development of the Hindi novel. Prominent 
among them are Raja Radhikaraman Prasad Singh (author 
of Sirdas, Toota-Tara, Gandhi Topi, etc.), Anupal Mandal 
(author of Gharibi-ke-Din, Roop-Rekha, JYotirmayi Savita, 
Aydron-ki-Duniya, Das Bigha Zamin, Bujhne-Na-Paye, 
We Abhage, Badi Ma, etc.) and Rambriksh Benipuri 
(author of Matti-ki-Moorten, Lal-Taraé, Kaidi-kt-Patni, 
Chita-ke-Phool, Gehoon aur Gulab, etc.). 

Besides, there are also a number of young novelists 
who have adopted modern techniques of writing and re- 
flect in their novels the existing conditions and urges and 
aspirations of the people. Foremost among them is Nagar- 
jun (his real name is Vaidya Nath Misra). His best known 
novels are Balchanna, Ratinath-ki-Chachi, Baba Kedarnath, 
Dukh Mochan and Varun-ke-Bete. After Nagarjun come 
Phanishwar Nath Renu, Himanshu Srivastava, Nalinvilo- 
chan Sharma, Bhairo Prasad Gupta, Kesri Kumar Singh 
and Lakshmi Narain Sudhansu. Each one of these writer 
has short stories and one or more good novels to his credit. 
All of them have tried to assimilate the new trends in fic- 
tion writing taking their cue as much from European nove- 
lists as from those of Bengali, Marathi and other Indian 


languages. 
t also be made of Rangeya Raghava who 


Mention mus i 
has written a few good novels in Hindi, though his mother 
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tongue was Telugu. Among his novels the best known is 
Murdon-ka-Tila, which is based on the history of the Indus 
Valley as reconstructed on the basis of Mokenjodaro exca- 
vations and other researches to date. The novel depicts 
Tealistically the life of the Indus Valley people and their 
culture supposed to be pre-Aryan. Like the Last days of 
Pompeii, the story ends with complete obliteration of that 
Civilisatoin, the Indus floods submerging the entire Valley. 
Both in respect of its theme, the treatment of the subject 
and its language, Murdon-kd-Tila counts among foremost 
historical novels of Hindi. 

Amritlal Nagar’s socio-political novel Amrit aur Vish 
(1966) is one of the finest works of Hindi fiction of the last 
decade, It provides interesting glimpses of the social life 
and people’s hopes and problem in independent India. 


CHAPTER 25 


SHORT STORY 


Like the novel, the short story also appeared in Hindi 
largely through Bengali literature and the impact of Euro- 
pean literatures. Up to 1900 nothing had been written 
which might even remotely be given the appalation of 
short story. Gopalram Gahmari started a monthly journal, 
Jasiis in which Hindi versions of Bengali short stories were 
published. It is supposed to have given some impetus to 
prospective writers of Hindi. Among the earliest original 
stories written in Hindi are Radhacharan Gaswami’s Sau- 
damini and Hire-ka-mol. These appeared around 1900. 

Hindi short story was in fact born with the appear- 
ance of the Saraswati monthly in 1900 from Allahabad. 
Its manager, Girja Kumar Ghosh was the first to publish in 
it stories translated from Bengali. He also wrote a few 
original ones in Hindi, Dulāīwālī (1907) being the best of 
them. Others who contributed stories to the Saraswati 
were Kishorilal Goswami, Bhagwandas, Ramachandra 
Shukla and Girjadutt Bajpai. Their famous stories were 
Indumati, Plague-ki-Churail, Gyareh-varsh-ka-Samay and 
Pandit-aur-Panditant respectively. Brindavanalal Verma’s 
Rakhiband Bhai also appeared in 1909. 

The publication of Indi monthly from Banares gave 
further impetus to story writing in Hindi, for Jaya Shankar 
Prasad’s stories started appearing in this journal. His first 
story Gram appeared in it in 1911. In the course of an- 
other year Prasad contributed five more stories, which 
were collected and published separately under the title 
Chhaya. Among other contributors of India were Radhika 
Raman Singh and Vishwambhar Nath Jijja. 

By 1913 the process had started snow-balling. Short 
story as a literary form had caught up. We find stalwarts 
joining the fray and contributing stories to different jour- 
nals. First of all came Vishwambhar Nath Kaushik with his 
Raksha Bandhan. Then came in 1915 Chandradhar Sharma 
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a-tha ew 

Guleri with his best known story, ee eee 
others. They were followed by Prem Chand hs sake PUE 
now switched over from Urdu to Hindi. His Pa eae aha 
meshwar attracted many. The standard had ie ee 
the technique by now had crystallised. Prasad A a 
Chand’s stories were collected and published in : nadi 
These collections were not only popular, they also 

ory-writing a craze for a time. ad 
si in Bie close of the second decade many ere ae 
started writing short stories. Prominent among hares 
Chatursen Shastri, Radha Krishnadas, sien were aaa 
Navin and Chandi Prasad Hridayesh. By 1920 sir short 
a famous Urdu writer also joined the stream of “ip paypal 
story writers. Ugra (1922) Bhagwati Prasa pains 
(1924) Vinod Shankar Vyas (1925) and Vachaspa ea ator 
(1927) were among others who gained prominence 

titers. into 
ea The fact is that the Hindi short story had orc 
Strides after the writings of Guleri, Prasad and ane Usne- 
Though Guleri wrote a few other stories also, his no re- 
kaha-tha stole the thunder. For about forty cht Hindi 
presentative collection of short stories appeared A ing of 
without the inclusion of this story. With the pe 6 
Prasad and Premchand the very nature and pa the 
short story had started changing for the better. So writer 
stress had been on mere narration of events. mee, with 
had only to imagine some short theme and narrate in the 
the help of a suitable sequence of events, pee e than 
required number of characters who MCLEE a external 
physical symbols playing a role subservient to vn ohana 
happenings. Prasad’s stories brought about a basic whic 
insofar as his characters assumed the primary rule in 5 


4 His 
events were allotted a secondary or subsidiary pe dha 
Sikandar-ki-Shapath, Jahinara, Ashok, Chittor ant 
have no do 


ubt interesting themes supported by pete. 
Ptions, but their main feature a cer- 
The plot in every case revolves roun Like 
built up as the mainstay of the story- e, but 
ad’s stories are also historical in theme 


happenings and descri 
racterisation. 

tain characters 
his plays, Pras 
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historical events in each case unfold themselves not as 
independent occurrences, one following the other in the 
cause-and-effect sequence. They occur apparently as ex- 
ternal manifestations of a purposive plan associated with a 
character. In the process, the narration and descriptions 
on the one side and the feelings and actions of characters 
on the other get integrated and appear as a meaningful 
story. Characterisation, in short, now became an impor- 
tant feature of the short story. 

Whatever drawback the short story still had was 
made up by the appearance of Prem Chand on the scene. 
Having already made a debut as a fiction-writer in 
Urdu he came over to Hindi with the publication of his 
first story, Panch Parameshwar in the Saraswati in 1913. 
It was followed by many more stories and then came the 
publication of collections of his short stories under the 
title Mānsarovar. After Panch Parameshwar came Rānī 
Sarandha, Paap-ka-Agnikund, Namak-ka-Darogha, Bade 
ghar-ki-Beti, etc. Each of these is a perfect piece in it- 
self, These stories brimming with facts of life and sub- 
stained by purposive narration carried the art of story- 
writing many steps forward. Many looked upon them as 
little novelettes. They certainly resembled his novels in 
one respect, his keenness to portray social issues and thus 
stress the need for reform. He does not preach openly, but 
his story themes are purposive — a fact which does not 
detract from their intrinsic interest and literary merit. 

In Panch Parameshwar the issue is litigation, in 
Namak-ka-Darohga it is corruption among the official class, 
and so on. Just as in the case of the novel so also in the 
field of short story, Prem Chand left his mark and by his 
writings provided to future writers clear-cut criteria of 
good literary writing. Among Prem Chand’s other better 
known stories may be mentioned Shatranj-ke-Khilari, 
Barhi Kaki, Atmaram, Bajrapaéat, Degree-ke-Rupaye, Mai- 
koo, Kusum, Gullī-dandā, Miss Padmā and Kafan. 

The same more or less holds good of Prasad who in his 
later stories lays stress on certain ideals rather than on 
mere descriptive narration. Pralaya, Pratimā, Duswapna, 
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Bairagi, Aparadhi and Rip-ki-Chhaya illustrate this point. 
Prasad is also adept in dealing with inner conflicts with- 
out losing touch with reality. Some of the characters in 
his stories have become immortal in Hindi literature. 

The story writers of the post-Prem Chand era are 
Kaushik, Jwaladutt Sharma, Vinod Shankar Vyas, Sudar- 
shan and Siyaram Saran Gupta. Nearly all of them aye 
ed Prem Chand’s realistic and purposive style. — ia 
Krishnadas, on the other hand, followed the ee 
style of story writing initiated by Prasad. pce 
Prasad Bajpai’s Nindiya Lagi and Pencil Sketch are a = 
well-known stories in which descriptive narrations te 
ideas have been blended in a balanced way. Ugra used t H 
art of story-writing to depict life in lower middle eer 
families. His forceful language and sharp imagery aha 
a peculiar charm to his stories. Bhunga is an example 3 P 
symbolic story. The only attempt at stories in the lett 
vein was made by G. P. Srivastava, but his narrations ar 


ip bo 
laboured and unnatural and the humour too artificial 
entertain, 


By 1930 short story in Hindi had become a 
popular. It had drawn a number of writers. The siete 
written so far could be classified as purely narrative, a 
listic, problem or idea-based and stories written with 
torical and patriotic background. hort 

Heareafter a new trend was introduced in the 5 ae 
story by a band of young writers — Jainendra Se 
Ilachandra Joshi, Agyeya, Chandragupta Vidyalan ep 
Ashk and a few others. All these writers with the ae 
tion of Chandragupta, are also novelists of repute. ay n 
natural that in their short stories, the same techniques att 
presentation patterns should be reflected which ee 
terise their novels, Jainendra Kumar’s stories, au o 
ample, are largely psychological marked by conflic a 
ideas and a non-conformist approach to social prob aa 

Purush-ka-Bhagya and Roz are typical illus the 
tions of this type of stories. In some of his Wa 
latest technique of psycho-analysis finds a place. Mas k 
and Ek Rāt would fall in this category. The characters 
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these stories think and act at intellectual level and seem 
to be dominating the narration at every turn. It is their 
own views and decisions based on personal reasoning that 
constitute the warp and woof of the story. External hap- 
penings seem rarely to matter or, at best, they only sup- 
plement the thought content of the story. Jainendra is at 
his best while analysing human feelings and disentangling 
the inner conflicts and complexes of the characters he is 
out to create. In Apna-Paraya and Mitra-Vidyadhar, he 
does it with a dexterity reminiscent of the art of American 
writers like Hawthorne and Edgar Allan Poe. 

In Chandragupta Vidyalankar the narrative and inner 
feelings are well balanced, one propping and supplement- 
ing the other at every crucial turn of the narration. His 
stories appeared first of all in Vishal Bharat in 1928 and a 
few collections of his stories were published soon after. 

In Bhagwati Charan Varma’s stories there is often a 
sting and biting sarcasm. He is critical of many customs 
ng social practices and leaves none in doubt 
e thinks about them. Though he is impatient 
social drawbacks, he seldom 
fails to strike an optimistic, even idealistic, note towards 
the end, as if what is wrong or objectionable was no more 
than a passing phase. Two of his short story collections 
— Instalment and Do-Banke were well received by Hindi 


readers and critics. 
Ashk as a story WTI 


and prevaili 
as to what h 
of human weaknesses and 


ter comes close to Verma in respect 
of technique and style though he often prefers to elaborate 
rather than to condemn or criticise. As in case of his 
novels, here also he has taken his cue from Prem Chand. 
His narratives are problem-oriented and marked by a re- 
formist bias. His lucid and racy style has made his stories 
as readable as his novels. 

Yashpal too has written good short stories. His socia- 
list and communist leanings have gone to mould his themes. 
In some of his stories he comes out as one obsessed with 
political ideology, and this has naturally impinged on the 


merit of his short stories. 
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Since the forties Hindi short story has made further 
progress both in respect of its literary quality and the 
number of writers. Prominent among the new writers are 
Ushadevi Mitra, Kamala Chaudhari, Vishnu Prabhakar, 
Manmath Nath Gupta, Dharmveer Bharati, Mohan Singh 
Sengar, Satyavati Malik and Rajendra Yadav. The stories 
by most of these writers are of tolerably good standard and 
have gained popularity. But something which literary 
critics have described as a deadlock was soon after dis; 
cernible in Hindi fiction, particularly in the sphere of Hindi 
Short story writing. All literary effort was marked by 
mediocrity. As if to rescue Hindi fiction from this dead- 
lock a band of young men has been lately (in 60’s) at 
work. The short story has since shown signs of coming in- 
to its own. Among these young writers the names of 
Kamal Joshi, Bhishm Sahni, Mohan Rakesh, Krishna 
Baldeo Vaidya, Kamaleshwar, Shrikant Verma, Markan- 
deya and Devi Dayal Chaturvedi “Mast” may be mention- 
ed. The activity of the new writers also served to galva- 
nise some of the old writers into action, for example Ashk, 
Agyeya, Yashpal, etc. who have written in recent yeg 
more stories using new techniques. The cinema, Tele- 
vision, Radio and foreign influences are mainly responsible i 
for the new trends in short story writing. 


CHAPTER 26 


HINDI DRAMA 


Like some other branches of Hindi literature, the 
origin of Hindi drama is also traceable to Bharatendu 
Harish Chandra. By the time he came of age and started 
d already imbibed the new trends in Bengali 
sult of the impact of English lite- 
rature and no less by the deplorable conditions prevailing 
in the Indian, particularly the Hindu, society. Bharatendu 
found that the drama was a very suitable medium of ex- 
posing the weakness that had crept into the social fabric, 
and of seeking to meet the challenge of discontent and 
near-chaos, that were widely prevalent.' By exposing the 
social evils he intended not only to eradicate them but also 
to transplant in their place reformist healthy ideas. 

In addition to plain exposure, caricature through 
satire and farce was another weapon that Bharatendu de- 
cided to wield to achieve his end. For this too, he found 
that the drama was equally suitable. Therefore, he and 
his associates got busy writing farces to give expression to 
their inner urge to reform the society and, incidentally, to 
enrich Hindi literature by putting Hindi prose on its feet. 
In doing so they could not shake off the influence of earlier 
writers of the Riti-Kaal. For example, they owned up 
aire E 


i ly in Hindi literature that drama has been used as an 

$ KERN ha of social P throd la miee 
i i land where also the theatre an e drama 
thing happ ened in Eng “Biologists tell 
iety of ancestral stocks — 


writing, he ha 
literature evidenced as a re 


nything else, 

thani anye ot f which it was made up. The drama 
i d the al oie desires 
iri f the time. It was the flower o: e age. To 
of the best spins e -sided significances and achievements it is 
s roots, in religion, in the revival 
ents, in imports from abroad, 
ich belonged to the time.” 


iterature: Modern p. 56. 


H.H.L.L—25 
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Shringar and the devotional element as basic factors in the 
choice of their subjects and their treatment. Shringar 
came handy for making the dramas lively and attractive. 
To maintain the devotional aspect they hit upon religious 
themes from the Puranas, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata. It was the selection of these themes which in 
Course of time, not unlike Sanskrit, led to the development 
of the historical drama in Hindi. 

It was also to stem the tide of Western culture and 
give expression to emerging national consciousness 1n 
Bengal and the North that the drama was employed. No 
other form of literature could combine instruction with en- 
tertainment so well. Through it reformist ideas were fos- 
tered and social evils exposed. Child-marriage, unequal 
marriages and exploitation of the people by the priestly 
class were caricatured. Loud demands were made to pro- 
tect the cow and efforts were made to focus attention ON 
India’s downfall with a view to creating national awaken- 
ing. 

One of the difficulties which the Hindi drama had to 
encounter at the initial stages was the complete absence i 
the theatre. Whatever little scope there was of staging 
dramas in the Hindi-knowing areas had been monopolised 
by the Parsi Theatre, which symbolised the rise of the Pt 
fessional class of actors. This organisation of wester” 
India was motivated by profit and laid no pretensions to 
ideals or ideology. Their dramas, which were a kind © 
social hotch-potch were mainly characterised by glamov"; 
stage-attractions and box-office appeal. The language S 
the dramas was more Urdu than Hindi and their Writer? 
did not strain at anything which promised to attract peoP A 
even if it involved running down certain values and trad 
tions held dear by the Indian society as a whole. A 

Bharatendu felt the need of providing an alter pany 
to the Parsi Theatre. He could merely sow the oan 
which took time to Sprout. In one of his essays, The y oe 
he said: “The Parsi Theatre Company has staged shaku : 
‘ala in Kashi. In it the hero, Dushyant is shown as dantis 
and prancing like a bazar woman. Seeing it, Dr. Thei 
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Babu Pramadadas Mitra and other educated people got dis- 
gusted and came out of the hall saying that they could not 
stand it any further, as these people were murdering 
Kalidas.”” 

To ridicule this type of dramatic presentation, Bhara- 
tendu wrote Bandar Sabha, and to provide a model, he 
wrote Chandravali. In this way he wanted to counter-act 
the bad influence created by the performances of the Parsi 
theatrical companies. If the Parsi theatre began to lose its 
hold on the people soon after, it was largely because of 
Bharatendu’s campaign against its performances. 

The impression that the performances of the Parsi 
Theatre had come to be looked upon with disapprobation is 
further strengthened by the views expressed in Hindi 
journals like the Pradeep. Subsequently a few Natak 
Mandalis were set up to provide an alternative to the Parsi 
Theatre. Such Mandalis were established in Kanpur, 
Allahabad and Banares. The most important of these was 
the Nagari Natyakala Pravartak of Banares. These Man- 
dalis encouraged the writing of a better type of drama in 
Hindi and started staging suitable plays for the benefit of 
the Hindi knowing people. Some of the dramas which drew 
people and were widely appreciated were Maharana Pra- 
tap, Mahabharata ete. The new Mandalis, however, bor- 
rowed quite a lot from Parsi Theatre in respect of stage- 
craft, direction, dramatic equipment etc. 

The real significance of this change, however, was the 
he stageable dramas with literary dramas. 
The credit for achieving this is generally given to Makhan- 
lal Chaturvedi, to whom we shall refer later. His Krish- 
narjun Yuddha was considered to be a grand success. This 
drama is a literary piece and it reflects the politics of the 
time: yet it was stage-worthy. This was followed by other 
dramas equally good from this point of view, notably those 
written by Baldev Prasad and Yamunadas Gupta. : 

Thus, beginning with a desire to reform the society 
by bringing home to the people the consequences of social 
evils, the Hindi drama gradually joined the stream of the 


2. Nagari ‘Pracharini Sabha Heerak Jayanti Ank, p. 157. 


integration of t 
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Hindi literary movement. Though its range was still 
narrow and the selection of themes had not risen above 
the stereotyped and traditional sources, yet by virtue of 
the drama coming closer to people’s life and reflecting 
their thoughts and urges, it had not only become popular 
but also acquired a literary flavour. ; 

Before Bharatendu there was no attempt at play-writ- 
ing in Hindi. He made a beginning by rendering into 
Hindi Vidydsundar, a Bengali play. The original play mrt 
he started writing, Pravasa, somehow remained semen i 
Then followed his farces or humorous plays written wit : 
a purpose. Vedic Himsa Himsa-na-Bhavati, Andher 
Nagara, Chandravali and Vishasya Vishamaushad yee 
Proved quite popular. In the same category can be inclu- 
ded Pratap Narain Misra’s Kalikautuk, Radhacharan Go- 
swami’s Tan-man-dhan-Gosainji ke Arpan, Balakrishna 
Bhat’s Jaisa-kam- Vaisa-Parinam and Devki Nandan ‘THe 
pathi’s Kaliyugi Janeu. These dramas combined biting 
Sarcasm with humour and aimed at social reform. An 
the cultural dramas may be mentioned Bharatendu’s Se 
Harish Chandra and Khadg Bahadur Mall’s Hari Tali 
Nātikā. Aay 

Gradually another type of drama started ape A 
the turn of the century, namely the love-based drama. ly 
the theme and characters of these dramas were En 
imaginary. Evidently, the main purpose of the writers Me 
to draw readers and make Hindi prose as popular as Ea e 
ble. Whatever the qualities of these dramas eee a 
artistic or literary Standards, there appears to have ck. 
a conscious effort, if not missionary zeal, at their va o 
Credit for this too has to be given to Bharatendu W 
sphearheaded the movement. 


e 
Apart from humorous plays, Bharatendu wrote out 
ral other dramas, eighteen in all, which are realistic, Í a 
listic reformist and nationalistic in theme. His associa is 
and followers copied the master and tried to ee on 
Plans forward. The idealistic plays were either base the 
Pauranic themes or were historical in nature. Among dra 
writers of the former school may be included Cha 
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Sharan (Ushaharan, 1887), Sriniwasdas (Prahlad Charitra, 
1888), Vindhyeswar Prasad Tripathi (Mithilesh Kumari, 
1889), Shaligram Vaishya (Moradhwaj 1890), Kartik 
Prasad Varma (Ushaharan, 1891). Ayodhya Singh Upadh- 
yaya (Pradyumna Vijaya 1893), Balakrishna Bhat (Dam- 
yanti Swayamvar 1895), Jagannath Sharan (Prahlad Cha- 
ritamrit, 1900) and Ramnath (Savitri Satyavan, 1900). 
Among the better known historical plays of that period 
may be mentioned Srinivasdas’s Sanyogita Swayamvar 
(1886) and Radhacharan Goswami’s Amarsingh Rathor 
(1895). 

It were Bharatendu’s plays, however, which had 
blazed a clear trail for future writers, both by virtue of 
their quality and variety. That he succeeded in inspiring 
his contemporaries cannot be doubted, for we find a crop 
ome to surface during the decades that 


f those dramas turn the torch on certain 
while 


of play-wrights C 


followed. Some 0 
aspects of social life and are to that extent realistic, 


some others look like romantic plays; yet a few seem to have 
combined both the trends. Foremost among the plays of 
the last-mentioned class is Keshavaram Bhat’s Samajad- 
Sumbul (1877). Others are: Radhakrishnadas’s (Dukhi 
Duniya, 1880 and Maharana Pratép Singh) Srinivas’s 
(Randhir Prem Mohini, 1880 and Tapta Sanvaran, 1883) 
Ambika Dutt Vyas’s ( Lalita, 1884) Aman Singh Gotiya’s 
(Madan Manjari, 1884) Visheshwar Nath Pathak’s (Lav- 
anglata, 1885) Krishnadev Singh’s (Madhuri 1888), Damo- 
dar Singh’s (Madan Lekha, 1880) Kishori Lal Goswami’s 
(Mayank Manjari, 1891), Shaligram Vaishya’s (Lavanya- 
vati Sudarshan 1892), Ramanand Singh’s (Kuvalaya Mala, 
1893 app), Braj Prasad’s ( Malati Vasant, 1889) and Ram 
Naresh Sharma’s (Sinhal Vijaya 1896).* 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century 
we witness a change in the outlook of Hindi play-wrights. 
Largely as a result of the reformist ideas of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Swami Dayanand and the Arya Samaj, there 
was now a still greater stress on social and religious re- 


3. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi — PP. 403-4. 


4. Ibid. 
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forms. Equal stress began to be laid on nationalism because 
of the Bengal partition and popular resistence to it, the 
founding of the Indian National Congress, the appearance 
of Mahatma Gandhi on the scene and the launching of the 
first non-cooperation movement. But the tendency to 
select the Pauranic themes did not altogether disappear. 
For example, we find that Prabhas Milan and Vena-Charita 
of Badri Nath Bhatt, Mahabharata and Ramayana Yuddha 
of Makhanlal Chaturvedi, Chandrahas and Tilottama of 
Maithili Sharan Gupta, Bhishma of Kaushik and P GLUE 
Bharat of Mishra Bandhu, all of these have Pauranic 
themes as their subject-matter. These dramas in course 
of time opened the floodgates of the romantic tradition in 
Hindi. 

Eventually this trend led to the birth of the true his- 
torical drama too. One possible reason for this transfor- 
mation was that as a result of education people had become 
‘more rational and had ceased to have the same interest 1n 
Pauranic characters, which were considered to be more 
mythical than real. There was a demand for something 
earthy, something real which in a way might hold the 
mirror to actual life and portray prevailing conditions. It 
was not impossible to reconcile this demand with historical 
themes for, though the difference between history and pre- 
history is too obvious, the two are not mutually exclusive. 
As. a result of this trend, a new class of historical drama 
sta rted appearing. Jagannath Prasad Chaturvedi’s Tulsi 
dasa, and Viyogi Hari’s Prabuddha Yamun are typical illus- 
trations. Similarly the field of humour and exposure by 
tidicule also widened. Adapting himself to new trends 
Badrinath Bhatt wrote Vivah Vigyapan and Miss America. 
Both of these dramas are purposeful satires, 


Prasad: 
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the conflict between ideals that were sought to be stressed 
by reference to ancient history and the present-day ten- 
dency to get the best out of life. The main problem posed 
by this conflict was how to reconcile the ideal with the real. 
Prasad was too loyal to the ideal to softpedal it and too 
realistic to turn his back on the facts of life. Perhaps he 
derived some satisfaction from an open discussion of both, 
seeking solace, as it were, by pitting pain against pleasure 
and sorrow against joy. Therefore his dramas seek to 
portray his ideals by juxtaposing them along the present- 
day world and in this the historical background helped 
him. This explains the co-existence of symbolism, idea- 
lism and realism in his plays.‘ 

This device of using past history as a cover for express- 
ing reformist views may be said to have been used to best 
effect by Jaya Shankar Prasad (1889-1937). All his dra- 
mas are historical, yet each one of them has a theme which 
can be described only as didactic and reformist. There is 
a purpose behind them which historical events only help 
to push forth into lime-light. Ajatashatru, Chandragupta, 
Skandagupta etc. fall in this category. 

Prasad wrote twelve plays, nearly all with historical 
background. They are: Vishakha, Ajatashatru, Kéaémana, 
Janmejaya-Ka-Nagayagy4, Skandagupta, Chandragupta, 
Dhruva Swamini, Rajyashrz, Préiyashchitta, Ek ghoont, 
Sajjan and Mudrarakshasa. 

Both as a playwright and a poet Prasad was far above 
the ordinary. His plays (we shall confine ourselves here 
only to his role as a playwright) gave a new direction to 
Hindi drama. Though he delves deep in ancient history 
5. Cf: “Among all these new elements the one which deserves most 

attention is perhaps the yearning for the past. It was the most wide- 
spread feeling besides being the most pliable; it could more or less 
penetrate and colour the others giving its special character to any 
such association. Imagination in its conception of the ideal world 
seeks what is fundamentally opposed to present realities; it finds 
its perfect realm in the fond resurrection of what has once exis- 
ted: grandeur and beauty harmonize with the special charm that 
clings like an aroma to the quality of what has been. The essen- 


tial feature of pre-Romantic evocation lies in the backward direc- 
tion of its glance.” (Legouis and Cazamian A History of English 


Literature, pp. 910-11). 


6. Dr. Kamalini Mehta—Natak aur Yatharthvada—p. 228. 
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for his themes, yet the purpose with which they have been 
written has much relevance to present-day conditions. In 
Rajyashri, Prasad presents the picture of an all-round good 
woman. It deals with the times of Harshavardhana, bro- 
ther of Rajyashri, and depicts the heroine of the play as 
a woman of not only extraordinary personal charms but 
one having much talent, tact and wisdom. Ajatashatru, 
Skandagupta, Mudrarakshasa and Chandragupta go back 
to the heyday of the Magadhan empire focussing attention 
on its great beginnings in the midst of intrigues, its great 
achievements in consolidating and unifying the country, 
its rich contribution to India’s culture and the desert 
its kings provided at crucial times of discontent within an 
against the threat of tribal hordes from abroad. Janme- 
jaya-Ka-Nagayagya shows the terrible revenge wreaked by 
Janmejaya on the Nagas who had killed his father. It is, 
in a way, a lesson showing the futility of violence whether 
on personal or the political plane. 

Prasad’s practice of dealing with the current problems 
through the medium of history was carried over further 
by Harikrishna Premi. Premi was wedded to the Congress 
ideology of the day, namely, nationalism based on commu- 
nal unity, and religious tolerance. His plays Rakshaban- 
dhan, Ahuti, Shivasadhana, Swapnabhang and Mirta seek 
to justify and support his ideology. Of all these plays 
Rakshabandhan may be adjudged as the best. In this the 
widow of Rana Sanga, Karmawati, sends a Rakhi to Huma- 
yun with a view to seeking his protection against the 
ruler of Gujarat. The gesture works well and paves the 
way for the author’s theme of Hindu-Muslim unity. Simi- 
larly, Shivasadhana and other plays also delve into the 
history of the Muslim period to focus attention on basie 
unity between the Hindus and the Muslims. Swapna- 
bhang touches upon the controversial but interesting theme 
based on the life of Shahjahan’s eldest son, Dara Shikoh; 

Own for his catholic views on religion and his dedicatio” 
= the ideal of unity irrespective of religious differences- j 
aoe Te mead Premi also unfolds historical facts of P 

e for establishing the ideal nearest to his heart, tha 
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is, communal unity. Premi’s dialogues are, however, an 
improvement on those of Prasad so far as the stage is con- 
cerned. They sound more natural and make a deeper 
impact on the readers and the seers.” 

This brings us to the dramas of the Dwivedi era, which 
really starts with the problem-oriented plays of Laxmi 
Narain Misra, though a beginning in this direction had 
already been made by Prasad and Premi, both of whom 
would come, chronologically speaking, within this era. 
Prominent among other writers of this era are G. P. Shri- 
vastava, Badrinath Bhatt, Pandeya Bechan Sharma Ugra 
and Sudarshan. 

Shrivastava’s plays, Gadbad-Jhala, Ulatpher, Mardani 
Aurat and Kursi-man are poor attempts at humour. Asa 
fiction writer Shrivasta is wedded to homour, but he has 
not been able to achieve much success as a humorous 
writer either in his plays or his novals. The situations he 
creates are artificial and sometimes grotesque. The over- 
all effect one gets after going through his plays ranges 
between dislike and disgust. They are certainly ineapable 
of creating genuine humour and providing entertainment 
to the educated. 


Badrinath Bhatt: 

Badrinath Bhatt also tried his hand at humour and 
cames out a shade better than Srivastava. His Chungi-ki- 
Umedwart (1919) Labar-Dhan-Dhon (1921), Vivah Vigya- 
Pan (1927) and Miss America (1925) may be described as 
Successsful plays. They seek to portray problems of every- 
day life. The dialogues and descriptions are good enough 
to create natural humour. Who is not familiar with the 
racket that municipal elections in most of the towns have 
become? The caricature of these elections in Chungi-ki- 
Umedwan is realistic and enjoyable. Vivah Vigyapan is a 
Still more successful play so far as humour is concerned. 
It is aimed against the aged seeking young brides with the 
help of newspaper advertisements. In Miss America wes- 
tern culture has been caricatured and excessive emphasis 


T. Thid. 
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on materialism and the profit motive have been made tar- 
gets of attack. A 

The non-conformist Ugra has in his Chār Bechāre, 
chosen the editor, the teacher, the reformer and the prea- 
cher as his victims. His pen-pictures of these dignitaries 
are somewhat realistic, if exaggerated, though the treat- 
ment of the subject and the style can hardly be described 
as humorous. Being all the time conscious that he was 
attempting humour, he could not but make a sorry mess 
of the themes. Writings of Ugra and Srivastava illustrate 
this point well. 


Sudarshan: 


Coming to Sudarshan, one gets a whiff of fresh alr. 
His Honorary Magistrate is a good example of a humorous 
play. Ever since it was created by the British, the institu- 
tion of Honorary Magistrates has been a subject of m 
sal criticism. If politicians and publicmen have muona 
and condemned it, writers have caricatured and ridicule 
it. Sudarshan has done it effectively in his play. 

Much of the humour attempted in this period was, 
generally speaking, superficial, lacking in art and GEDE. 
The attempt to create humour through a juxtaposition 5 
words, characters or situations proved often to be more 
ludicrous than humorous. Most writers, however, had 
social problems as their themes and in a way their plays 
rendered one service. They prepared the ground for rea- 
listice plays. 

Possibly as a reaction to the romantic element in the 
plays, we find a favourable trend setting in for the rise ° 
the realistic drama. Holding social evils in ridicule a” 
pleading for reformed society was good for a time; SO we 
also the attempt to create political awakening among t 
people, but that had not given Hindi drama the desire 
stature. That stature it could get only with the coming 1° 
to vogue of the problem drama, the drama which portrays 
life as it is with all its problems and joys and sorrows: , 

First among the writers of such dramas was Laxm? 
Narain Misra referred to earlier. His Sanyasi, Rakshas 
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Kā Mandir-and Mukti-Ka-Rahasya are true problem 
dramas. His best play, however, is Sindhir Ki Holi which 
in the light of present-day happenings, appears incredibly . 
topical, for it lays bare the scene of corruption stalking the 
official class, resulting in all round frustration and misery. 
In the Rakshas Ka Mandir, Misra has depicted the life of 
an unprincipled pleasure-seeker who imagines that he can 
live in a world which has no inhibitions, no social restric- 
tions and no moral imperatives, no duties and no obliga- 
tions; in short, where unhindered and unchecked one can 
be the master of all one surveys. The play would leave 
none in doubt that such a seeker of pleasure is no better 
than a rudderless boat. 

Bahuguna’s Samaj and Prem Chand’s Sangram and 
Prem-Ki-Bedi are also similar problem plays. In Prem- 
Ki-Bedi he comes out as a rebel against traditional thinking 
and the supposed significance of the endogamous marriage. 
He forcefully pleads for inter-caste marriages. Bahuguna 
also takes up the cause of widow re-marriage in his Samaj. 

Of unusual merit is Netronmeelan of Misra Bandhus. 
In this play they have drawn a staggeringly true picture 
of the atmosphere of law courts, the plight of litigants and 
the miseries of both, those who are supposed to win and 
those who lose. 

To sum up, the writers of this era, (1920-1940) sought 
to express their discontent against the social and political 
set-up through the drama. Many of them were rebels and 
openly preached revolt against the established order and 
social customs and traditions. They were realistic in the 
Sense that their thoughts and feelings were shared by large 
sections of the educated class. They were progressive in 
outlook and owned up such popular causes as improving 
the living conditions of the tillers, factory workers and the 
underdog, giving fair treatment to women and a better 
deal to the weaker and backward. sections of the society 
and, above all, emancipating the country from” foreign 
domination. 

From realism to intellectualism 
easy enough to appreciate in the contex 


is a transformation 
t of modern trends 
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and developments in contemporary literatures. The eee 
situation towards the close of the thirties and the beg ed 
ning of the forties as also the conditions then gece es 
India brought a new way of thinking and gave a new dir S 
tion to human interest and national affairs. Social D 
blems had long been projected and discussed and oe 
brought face to face with them. This was bound to 
to a new development — a development which wa Py 
the main mental and psychological. It related pride 
day life’s situations, to human reaction to such situa ce 
and the resultant psychological manifestations. ae a 
breaking up with the past, the new Hindi drama registe 


Tenane 
the change and reflected it in the theme and the dilene 
tion of characters, 


Ashk: 


Prominent among the representatives of the 2y 
drama were Upendra Nath Ashk, Prithvinath Porra 
Udaya Shankar Bhat, Seth Govind Das, Vishnu Prab a <i 
and Vrindavan Lal Verma. Ashk’s approach to life’s ar 
blem in his plays as well as novels is marked by pki a 
earth realism .He is not a moralist nor an idealist, er 
just an artist concerned with painting faithfully whatev' 2 
comes within his ken. In Swarga-Kī-Jhalak (1938) he ue 
presses his unhappiness with “modern” girls who ease 
Social outdoor activities at the cost of peace and BAPE A 
of the home. Chhata Beta (1940) on the other hand, ane 
psychological play showing how a father can overshooi PE 
mark when he chooses to be too over-bearing. In Kai ‘donk 
Udan (1944) Ashk delves deep into man-woman rela pice 
ship with all its mysteries and temptations and, event aie 
ly, its capacity to sublimate human drawbacks and oe wi 
nesses. Ashk evidently looks upon woman as a prob os 
and by analysing social customs and stressing the wed 
ance of the individual, he seeks a solution of this poe 5 
Bhanvar, Adimarga and Alag alag Rāste are AS E 
other plays. All of these are psychological and proble 


: : : ues 
oriented and as remarkable for their theme and dialog 
as for characterisation. 
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Ashk is counted among present-day successful play- 
wrights. By virtue of his ability to mirror actual life, par- 
ticularly the life in middle and lower middle class families, 
he may be credited with giving a new direction to Hindi 
drama. About him, Balkrishna Rao, a leading Hindi critic 
has said: “Upendranath Ashk had the advantage of be- 
ginning at the right end. He therefore was already better 
equipped when he started seriously on his play-writing 
career in Hindi than almost any other Hindi playwright. 
His plays, not unnaturally, have more of ‘finish’ than we 
ordinarily find in our plays and though they may some- 
times lack depth of meaning, they do not normally dis- 
appoint as specimens of the dramatist’s craft. His collec- 
tion of one act play-lets entitled Saheb-ko-Zukam Hai will 
disappoint no reader, even if it be true that he has written 
better things than any in this bunch. I would, however, 
find it difficult to believe that there are many better-written 
and better-constructed one-act plays in Hindi written by 
Ashk or anyone else than Kiski Baat”.® 
Prithvi Nath Sharma: 

Close on Ashk’s heels comes Prithvinath Sharma who 
has also distinguished himself in his problem-oriented 
plays. His field of specialisation is the world of marriage 
and human love. His Duwidha (1938), Aparadhi (1939) 
and Sadh (1944) have provided him ample scope for pre- 
Senting and analysing various aspects of the problem. 
Sharma has in him a streak of idealism on the basis of 
which he treats his plot and finally unfolds the moral of 
the story. He is averse to a woman allowing herself to 
be carried off her feet by ideas of western culture. Her 
foremost ideal, in his view, should be to ensure the happi- 
ness and integrity of the home. His dialogues a° full of 
interest and the characters act and behave 1m accordance 
with generally appreciable norms of social behaviour. 
One cannot escape the impression that he stands for a kind 
of conformism. Nevertheless his plays are stage-worthy 


oS eaaa aa a | 
8. Sunday Standard, 10th April, 1960. 
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and have earned much popularity at the hands of the 
theatre and Radio. 


Uday Shankar Bhatt: 


Uday Shankar Bhatt was also obsessed by more or less 
the same problem, man-woman relationship, when he 
started his carrer as a playwright. But later on he switch- 
ed over to historical plays. In 1935 appeared his first 
play, Kamala which provides a glimpse into the feudal 
Society of the modern age. The all-powerful zamindar, 
headstrong and lusty on the one hand, and innocent, help- 
less women on the other fill the story with verve and ex- 
citement. The writer, however has his own standards of 
morality and decency, which he applies to his characters 
and situations in the play. Antahin-Ant (1938) is another 
Side of the same picture. This play mirrors certain aspects 
of our social life. On the one hand it shows how orphanages 
are exploited by self-seekers and the moneyed people, and 
on the other it brings forth the fact that given an oppor- 
tunity even a neglected and poor man can rise‘ to great 
heights. The conflict between these opposite trends is the 
theme of the play. Matsyagandha and Vidrohinī Amba 
have a Pauranic background, but their theme is the same. 
It is the same old wine in new bottles, for here too woman 
is the crux of the human problem. Matsyagandha is a 
poetic play showing how a sage’s blessing to a woman tO 
remain “ever young” becomes a curse to her. The play iS 
exceedingly good and in a simple and lucid manner ra 
veals one of life’s eternal verities. Vidrohini Amba 15 
based on the Mahabharata. Amba has become a symbol of 
womanly revolt against the man-sponsored set-up in which 
she is denied a fair and equal place. Bhatt is all sympathy 
for the woman, whatever her calling or station in life. I” 
Support of his belief that she is deserving of sympathy and 
help, he invokes conventional morality as readily as the 
moderner invokes the concept of social justice. He is esse” 
tially a reformist and his characters are not guilty of 
preaching what they do not practise. Among his historica 
Plays the best known is Dahar athawa Sind Patan, which is 
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the story of the loss of Sind to the Arab conqueror, Moham- 
med Bin Qasim in the beginning of the 8th century. 


Govind Das: 


Seth Govind Das has written many plays, most of 
them with the political background and the Gandhian ideo- 
logy. The theme of Tydg-yé-grahana (1943), Pakistan 
(1946), Prem-ya-Pap (1946) and Gharibi-ya-Amirt (1947), 
is in the ultimate analysis, one and the same, namely, 
India’s freedom struggle and its vindication on political, 
patriotic and economic ground. There is nothing very bril- 
liant about these plays, though they are all marked by a 
strong sense of purpose. The theme in all cases is too 
familiar to rouse interest and the characters say or 
promise nothing which may excite the reader. Much of his 
writing sems to lack real inspiration or a genuine inner 
urge. The outcome is naturally pedestrain and below the 
average.’ 

Vishnu Prabhakar’s debut as a playwright was his 
successful attempt in rendering Prem Chand’s well-known 
novels, Ghaban and Godan into dramatic form. The plays 
were entitled Chandrahār and Heero respectively. These 
renderings were acclaimed by the Hindi readers and it en- 
couraged Prabhakar to write original plays and there too 
he has met with considerable success. 

Vrindavan Lal Verma who has made a name as a nove- 
list, wrote two plays also, Kevat and Bans-Ki-Phans. The 
first one is a critique of defection and unprincipled grouping 
in politics, which was the first political manifestation of 
the transfer of power into Indian hands. Though the play 
is of average literary quality, it shows the foresight of the 
writer. The evil which he saw about thirty years ago 1m 
the form of a seedling has today grown to the stature of 
an elm tree. Much of what Verma wrote by way of depre- 
cating this malady in 1948 looks today to be an understate- 
ment. The other play has a social theme based on chance 
meeting and a railway accident. As a play it is quite in- 
‘9. The assessment of Dr. Kamalini Mehta is also not different — 

Natak-auwr-Yathirthvada — p. 278. 
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teresting and enjoyable, if only because it is free from mo- 
ralising and didacticism. j 

The vogue of poetic plays could never take root in 
Hindi, though some playwrights tried a hand at it. It 
could not acquire much literary merit nor get any popula- 
rity on the stage. Foremost among the writers of poetic 
plays were Nirala, Uday Shankar Bhatt and Bhagwati 
Charan Varma. Nirala’s Panchavati Prasang was the first 
of such plays. Though from the literary point of view its 
importance cannot be denied, it could never gain any ac- 
ceptability as a play worthy of the stage. Varma’s Tara 
and Karna fared no better. These were adapted, however, 
as Radio features and became somewhat popular. Fron 
the purely literary point of view Uday Shankar Bhatt’s 
Vishvamitra, Rādhā and Matsyagandhā are better poetic 
plays than the rest. 

All of these plays are based either on the two epics or 
Pauranic myths and cannot therefore he said to have intro- 
duced anything new or fresh in literature. So many other 
writers had dwelt on similar themes earlier, some of them 
in a more attractive style than the writers of the poetic 
Plays. There is little wonder if the contribution of such 


plays to literature is as insignificant as their effect on the 
stage. 


One-Act Play: 


From the conventional drama to the one-act play is not 
much of a hop, particularly when we note that Hindi 
writers, as a rule, took their cue from changing trends 1? 
English literature. Of no other art form does it hold good 
as much as of the one-act play. The popularity of Shaw 
and Ibsen in educated circles in the thirties of this century 
Was so great that it would have been surprising if enter- 
prising playwrights had not tried to copy them. A favour H 
able factor at home was the new vogue to stage dramas a 
schools and colleges. The coming of the radio in 1937 12 
India made this vogue a paying proposition for somé- 
Thanks to these factors, the new trend caught up. It A 
significant that the earliest writers of one-act plays weng 
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mainly from places where stations of All-India Radio were 
located — Bhagwati Charan Varma and Ram Kumar 
Varma from Allahabad and Lucknow, Hari Krishna Premi, 
Uday Shankar Bhatt and Upendra Nath Ashk from Lahore 
and Vishnu Prabhakar and J. C. Mathur from New Delhi. 

Though this is not a mere coincidence, it is worth- 
while tracing the coming up of one-act play chronologi- 
cally. Some critics give the pride of place to Prasad’s Ek 
ghoont, but it is hardly right to consider this short drama 
as a one-act play. This place really belongs to Bhuva- 
neshwar Prasad’s Karvaén (1935). The writer is honest 
enough to acknowledge his debt to Ibsen and Shaw for this 
“new type” of play. It is truly a one-act play. The theme 
is, again, social reform, for in it the traditional customs 
and ceremonials relating to the marriage institution have 
been subjected to a forceful attack. Ram Kumar Verma 
comes next with a larger number of such plays than any- 
one alse has attempted to date. Good many of his plays 
like Prithviraj-kt-Ankhen, Charu Mitra, Kaumudi Mahot- 
sava and Satya Kiran are historical, but other ones like 
Reshmi Tie, Rip Rang, Vibhiti and Tin Ekanki are moti- 
vated by an urge to project the middle class family life 
and its problems. The plays of Hari Krishna Premi, to 
which reference has been made earlier, were also adapted 
for the stage as one-act plays. Their characterisation and 
exquisite language matching the emotional ups and downs 
of the historical theme with its political undertones were 
responsible for their popularity. 

Uday Shankar Bhatt’s one-act plays, Stri-ka-Hridaya, 
Astodaya, Krantikari and Parde-ke-Pichhe are mostly 
plays of only text book importance. Their historical or 
social content serves as mere premises for arriving at a pre- 
determined conclusion, which in every case is didactic and 
moralistic. Upendra Nath Ashk, it must be conceded, has 
come out one better than others, as said earlier. Though 


the theme of his one-act plays is also the depiction of mid- 
dle class life, its ironies and manifold problems, yet he has 
succeeded in imparting to his plays ( Devation-Ki-Chhaya 
men, Saheb Ko-Zukam hai, Tufan-ke-Pahle, Charvahe, 
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Adimarga, Pakka gana and Paintare) the literary quality 
and realistic touches which only a keen observer and an 
inspired writer can. 4 

J. C. Mathur made his debut with Bhor-ka-Tara which 
was acclaimed as an excellent play staged and featurised 
on AIR several times. Its theme is part political part 
social and it goes well with the hopes and aspirations that 
national freedom is generally associated with. Vishnu 
Prabhakar’s plays toe the same line and, probably for the 
Same reason, share the popularity which has attended 
Mathur’s play. Prabhakar’s plays have been collected in 
book-form entitled Ky4d-vah-doshi-tha. 


CHAPTER 27 


HINDI POETRY — ERA OF CHHAYAVADA 


Hindi made much progress during the Dwivedi era — 
1900-1920, but it related mostly to the development of 
prose and its literature. Poetry, during these years, was 
relegated to a secondary place, even though a few poets 
who started their literary career during these years rose, 
as we shall see, to great heights in later years. Except for 
one achievement, the successful switch-over from Braja- 
bhasha to Khari Boli as the language of poetry — there is 
not much that these two decades could claim in the sphere 
of poetry. It was only after the dawn of the Chhayavada 
( Mystic-romantic) era in about 1920 that Hindi poetry 
came into its own and began to dominate the literary 
Scene. Nevertheless the use of Khari Boli for writing 
poetry was in itself a major step. The poets who took to 
the new style did much to have the change-over generally ` 
accepted by the people. This they were able to do by their 
own example and by offering good enough Khari Boli 
poetry that was more widely understood and appreciated. 

Among the poets of the pre-Chhāyāvāda era may be 
mentioned Maithili Sharan Gupta, Ayodhya Singh Upa- 
dhyaya, Shridhar Pathak, Ram Charit Upadhyaya and 
Lochan Prasad Pandeya, all of whom did remarkably well 
in writing in the Khari Boli style, though Shridhar Pathak 
Wrote equally well in Brajabhasha also. There were an- 
other three poets of this era who were outstanding suc- 
cesses, but who composed in Brajabhasha, namely, ran 

rasad Purna, Satya Narain Kaviratna and Nathu Ram 
Sharma. 


Maithili Sharan Gupta (1886-1964): 

Born near Chirgaon in Jhansi district of Uttar em 
Maithili Sharan Gupta had a very moderate forma e na 
tion. It was through self-study that he acquired A 
knowledge of Hindi, Sanskrit and Bangla. After educat- 
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ing himself in this way, he hardly knew what to do. It 
was in a state of helplessness, like one finding no way out, 
that he took to writing poetry.! It is a happy coincidence 
that he hit upon the right path and made the best of his 
chance assignment. f 

Besides singing of the bluebells and the jasmine and 
soaring high in the firmament with the sky-lark, poets also 
sometimes derive inspiration from the hoary past and the 
history which unravels it: Poets who have preferred 
mythology and ancient tradition to “things of beauty” and 
the bluebells have flourished in every age and every clime. 
Maithili Sharan Gupta is exactly such a poet. The ab- 
stract and the ambiguous had no appeal for him. He was 
all for the known and the concrete. Past history and the 
“glory that was Ind” fascinated him. By sheer weight 
of his poetical works and his genius for creating epics 
Gupta has not only left all Hindi poets far behind, but may 
well be said to have set an ideal for them. If one must 
search out his rival, we shall have to travel back quite 4 
‘few centuries to the times of Tulsidas. While Tulsidas 
mainly confined himself to the Ramayana and its heroes 
and heroines, Gupta considerably widened his sphere so 4° 
to embrace the entire ancient Hindu lore — the Maha- 
bharata, the Puranas and the Upanishads, in addition tO 
the Ramayana. His major works are based on all these rich 
sources and his heroes and heroines are a galaxy embody- 
ing all the lofty ideals set before us since the Vedic times: 
In a way Gupta has supplemented Tulsidas's Ramacharita- 
manas. In Saket which seeks to depict Urmila, the wife of 
Lakshmana, Gupta has given us something which, at least 
in content, is over and above the Manas. 

The popularity of Maithili Sharan as a poet rests aS 
much on the form of his poetry as on its content. He was 
the first Hindi poet to have patronised modernised Hindi 
called Khari Boli. For the first time Khari Boli became 
the vehicle of a poet’s expression in his poems first publish- 
ed in the Saraswati. For this he has on several occasions 


1- Kamala Kant Pathak — Maithili Sharan Gupta, Vyakti aur Kavyt. 
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expressed his gratitude to Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, its 
editor, Inasmuch as Khari Boli is free from the traditional 
Braja diction and stale idiom, it is easy to understand and 
appreciate it. All the poetic works of Gupta (and they are 
over three dozens) are written in Khari Boli. The style 
which Gupta thus initiated and patronised met with in- 
staneous recognition at all hands. His claim to greatness 
therefore rests not only on his poetical works, but also on 
the fact that he is the foremost writer of modern Hindi 
using Khari Boli as a vehicle of poetic expression. 

One of the qualities of Gupta’s poetry is its burning 
patriotism which invariably harks pack to revivalism. He 
sings of the glory of ancient India, her civilization, her cul- 
ture and her greatness and by giving a life-like picture of 
the past he seeks to awaken the modern reader. The 
Bharat-Bharati which is one of his masterpieces is devoted 
to this theme. In it the poet sings with a purpose. He 
seeks to give a picture of the past which was glorious and 
compares it with the decadent present. The resultant con- 
trast lends much force to the theme and makes it appealing. 

Maithili Sharan belongs to the pre-Romantic era of 
Hindi poetry. He is, in fact, a link between the old and the 
new in modern poetry. In riding rough shod over past 
poetic traditions, the narrow grooves of scholasticism and 
in opting for a new style in keeping with modern require- 
ments, Gupta may well be compared with Roberts Burns 
who flourished in the wake of the 18th century renaissance 
in Scotland, About Burns it has been said: “The quality 
of the work of Burns is that of a superior ‘classicism’, T 
the aesthetic sense of the term; 4 classicism which is inde- 
pendent both of school and of precept, being in itself all- 
sufficing. The logic, balance, measures economy, and per- 
fect propriety of his terms cannot be considered apart from 
the straightforward truth which is the soul of his expres- 
sion. The art of Burns is comprehensive, welcoming and 
uniting all sorts of tendencies. But he is immune from all 
feverishness of the heart or of the head; his moments of 
absolute melancholy are few; his soul is healthily robust, 
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too strong to be mortally wounded by the pangs of life, too 
Sane to be overcome by any ecstasy.’ This is largely ap- 
plicable to Gupta too in the Indian context. For in rela- 
tion to the conditions prevailing in India at the turn of the 
century, the same may be said about Maithili Sharan. 
Like Burns, he too sought through his poetic works, a 
synthesis of the old and the new, of the traditional past 
and the self-conscious present. Both of them invoke the 
past in their attempt ot make it a stepping stone for cross- 
ing over to the modern era. 
Gupta is an idealist, He is proud of the glory and the 
civilization of ancient India. He touches upon the glorious 
past to create national consciousness and thus to prepare 
the ground for his own message to his readers. His idea- 
lism has a touch of reality. It keeps him off mystic oe 
metaphysical fancy. At places even while dealing with 
idealistic situations and ethical truths, he is remarkably 
matter-of-fact. “He was a reformer and a devotee, and 
he invoked the influence of Rama, Buddha, the Sikh Gurus, 
Sita, Urmila and Yashodhara to give us new light so that 
we might not grope and lose our way. His poetic insp!- 
i esistent and steady and far from declining, 
develop with the passage of time. He was a 
lover of man and nature who had the power to feel and 
the power to express, and he therefore deserved all the 
honours of a great poet,”3 
Gupta was a prolific writer. Besides writing 43 works 
of poetry, he also translated nine poetic works from Ben- 
gali, Sanskrit and Persian into Hindi verse. Best known 
among his original works are Bharat Bharati, Jayadrath- 
Badh, Shakuntala, Tilottama, Chandrahas, Panchvatt; 
Swadesh-Sangeet, Jhankar, Saket, Yashodhara, Nahush 2 
Siddharaj, Jaya-Bharat, Prithvi-putra, Vishwa-Vedanda, 


and Vishnu Priya. Among his translations are included 
Palasi-Ka-Yudah, 


continued to 


Veerdngana, Swapn-Vasavadatta and 
Umarkhayyam, 5 ‘ 
a Tegguis and Cazamian — p, 987. 


so 987 0 
- Dwivedi — 4 Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, p. 180. 
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From Prithvi-putra: 


Earth: ‘No more’ 

You have surely shown yourself to be 

The subtlest of my progeny! 

But those that you boast to have destroyed 
or tamed and to your service bound, 

Are creatures that crawl upon the ground 
or beasts of the fields, of reason void. 

You that have reason, how can you plan, 

A man, to slay your fellow man? 

Son: Can you call them men those savages, 
Wild men of the woods? 


Earth: You were once as wild, 

Ay, wilder than the worst of these. 
And still a savage you are, my child, 
All that is changed is the outer frame; 
Your inner nature is the same. 


Son: What comparison can there be 
Between barbarians and me? 

I am for the abler, and thereby 

Can rightly claim supremacy. 


Earth: Yes, you are able it is true 
But others may be able too,— 

Able to shatter and atomise 

The invention that you value most. 
That you have culture is your boast 
And these your kinsmen you despise 
As men of the woods, but had you seen 
The forest dwellers of olden times, ; 


As I beheld them in my prime 


ld that boast have been 
aa Jves but others: 


They lived not for thems¢ 
They thought of all men as their brothers: 
They sought not power Or wealth: in giving 
They found delight, not in receiving. m 
You differ from them in thought and deed: 


The human aims that now are rife, 
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Are the lust of the flesh and the pride of life: 
The higher aims of an earlier creed 
Piety here and bliss hereafter, 
Are themes today for scornful laughter. 
* * * 


Son: say what you will, you soon shall see 
That I am the world’s lord and master 
Earth: Can I glory in such a victory? 

No glory, but terror and disaster 

That star portends which bursts and spreads 
It’s meteor glare above men’s heads. 

Son: The war that I wage shall end all war. 
Earth: How often have I seen of yore 

A new war press on an old war’s traces! 
And those who wage war still lay claim 

To wage it for some righteous aim 

Till some fresh aim the first replaces 

The sceptre that you seize will be 

An iron rod of tyranny. 

No ruler can lead on the right track 
Subjects whom terror must control 

And if they follow, their only goal 

Will be to stab him in the back. 

Many a conqueror have I seen 

Before your day, but none has been 

As leader revered by the human race.4 


From Saket: 
Says Urmila to Kamadeva (cupid): 


Fling not thy flowers at me! 

I am a woman young of force forlorn, 

Living in isolation from my lord, 

Thou should’st to me compassion contemplate; 
Cupid, thou are the bosom friend of Spring, 
Into my life thou shouldst not poison pour; 
Oh make a pause, give up thy effort vain: 
To thee it is unprofitable, stale; 


4. An Antholo Indi i sa 
rec. p. 282-283 of Indian Literatures — Translated By. A. G, Shir 
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To me a perturbation of the mind; 
Already restless with my woe am I, 
I am no pleasure loving damsel free 
That to entrap me thou shouldst spread thy net; 
If thou hast might, behold this sacred mark 
Of crimson paste upon my forehead bright, 
This cupid-burning eye on Siva’s brow! 
Oh, all thy pride of perfect loveliness 
In adoration on my lord bestow: 
This dust divine take of my hallowed feet 
And sanctify thy Rati’s head with it. 
Fling not thy flowers at me! 
(Translated by B. L. Sahney: Hindi Review, April 1957) 


Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya: 

Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya Hariaudh (b. 1865) was 
another poet whose writings did much to put Khari Boli 
on its feet. Like Maithili Sharan Gupta he was also a pro- 


life writer. Actually he was one better, for he did not 
he was 


content himself with only versifying in Khari Boli; : 
of Hindi 


also keen to plead for it as being the best form 
e wrote a long 


both for purposes of prose and poetry. H 

dissertation in Sepa of his contention, entitled Theth 
Hindi-ka-Thath. In this he had sought to demonstrate 
what the best kind of prose should be like. Whether his 
attempt proved convincing and he was able to contribute 
anything to the achievement of the object he had in view 
is another matter, but it certainly shows his enthusiasm 


for Khari Boli. It also shows that he did not lack confi- 


dence i ing i rose writing too. 
ji A zamgarh district of Uttar 


Upadhyaya was born in A t 
Pradesh, His formal education did not go beyond the mid- 
dle standard. While working as a teacher he took to writ- 
ing poetry early in life. For his times he was quite a 
Progressive thinker and a reformer. He was no believer 
in caste and was highly critical of the treatment meted 
out by the Hindu community to those placed low in the 


caste heirarchy. 
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Upadhyaya was a hyper-sensitive person. ior ema 
to him appears to be the highest virtue. This fee ie 
also reflected in most of his works. He was a mas = 
detail and description, His master-piece, ria leg 
full of excellent descriptions of Nature, the flowers, oe 
blossoming trees, the streams, sun-rise and moon-lit arte 
He is equally deft in delineating human character Fa 
feminine beauty, but without stooping to anything like th 
Ritikaal style. ; 

In ee anas Upadhyaya, has abandoned his pe 
Style. Its diction, vocabulary and metric form, all ae 
Sanskritic, a fact which has restricted the number of tho 
who can appreciate this otherwise admirable work. J 

Upadhyaya wrote eight poetic works — (1) P ry i 
Pravas, (2) Vaideht Vanvas, (3) Parijat, (4) Aare 3 
Phool. (5) Bolchaal, (6) Ras-Kalas, (7) Chokhe-Chaupa 


and (8) Chubhte-Chaupade, Of these Priya-Pravas is by 
far the best. 


From Priya-Pravas: 


“The beautiful river Jumna and the gardens d 

Along her, the dear forest of Vrindaban, the trees fe 

Charming creepers, and the beautiful birds — om 

The one who gave, oh-how sad he made the eart t 

without Madho! 

“O dear, could a little of this mystery you know?! 

Does not it herald the foolery of the maker? 1d 

O, how sweet and alluring must have been the nes 5 

If warped and malicious designs of the creator ha it 
not mingled with 1 

“I often saw that coming close to you a drone 

Was never for his love genially rewarded. 

Your dust a blinding effect to his eyes creates 

And both of his wings are torn by your thorns. 

“O, why the lover 

Is the path of lov 

That the sweetest 

Be surrounded wi 


S experience extreme travails? 
e with buffetings only beset 

plant love in the garden of life 
th thorns pointed and raised? 
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“Full emotional be your heart, O sun-flower, 
And the depth of love you truly realize. 
The red on your frame truly establishes, 
That lost you be in the love of the sun. 


“Trysters along the path of love like you 

Confirm the fastness of love on the earth 

And a good deal of pleasure feel I to see you. 

O say, if you listen to my reasonable plaint? 
“Fair am I, and like the clouds my consort, and 
Fast my love and that of the son of the Mahir; 

For, O flower, as you have the colour or your love, 
So soaked am I in the love of the cloud-like one. 


“Thinking you well versed in the ways of love, 
O dear flower, I ask of some expedient of you; 
How can I have a real and a blissful peace, 

If lost be not my soul in the thoughts of Shyam ?? 


Shridhar Pathak (1859-1929), was a versatile writer. 
Beginning with translation of Golsmith’s Traveller and 
Deserted Village, he wrote original poems in both Khari 
Boli and Brajabhasha, though more in the former. His 
treatment of Nature is different from that of earlier tradi- 
tional poets. While the latter drew inspiration from Na- 
ture to sharpen their aesthetic and erotic feelings and thus 
spur expression as well as imagery, for Pathak Nature was 
a fount of freshness, of life itself at its purest. 

Pathak’s first poem in Khari Boli Ekant-Vasi appeared 
in 1887. With every successive poem he improved his 
style as would be evident from Kashmir Sushamā, which 


is his best poem. 


From Kashmir Sushama: 
Nature sits here in solitude to touch up her beauty, 
changing her dress every moment, 
and assuming new loveliness every second. 


She gazes at her reflection in the mirrors of clear 
ponds, 


a eee 
5. Tr, Inderjit Singh — Hindi Review, Aug. 1960, 
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and is filled with ecstasy at her own appearance. 

The snow-clad peaks all around, like a string of 
crowns, 

and white torrents flow like melting moonlight. 


Woods and gardens are laden with lovely fruit and 
flowers, 
as if a treasure of jewels has appeared from earth’s 
womb, 
The dew-wet peaks with rivers, ponds and forests 
thus appear 
as if round the turban of India’s head. 
God has tied a string of peerless crowns. 
Sometimes the range of pearls like a crescent moon 4 
Looks as if Lord Siva has put white sandal paste on his 
forehead. 
The various hidden sceneries are concealed so artfully 
as if God has built a castle to protect Nature’s treasure. 
Or gathering the entire beauty of all the world 
He has secreted it in this strong chest. 
Or God has showered on India’s head 
this charming bunch of flowers made by Illusion, the 
flower-woman. 


‘Purna’ and ‘Kaviratna’: 


Rai Devi Prasad ‘Purna’ (1873-1920) and Satya Nara- 
yana ‘Kaviratna’ (1879-1918) were both outstanding poets 
and personalities. Both of them wrote poetry in Braja- 
bhasha. ‘Purna’ began his poetic career with the transla- 
tion of Megh-doot, which was hailed by the Hindi world 
as an extraordinary rendering in verse, conveying “the 
Sense and emotional appeal of the original.” Some poems 
he wrote in Khari Boli also; of them Amaltis is better 
known. ‘Purna’ also wrote a play, Chandra Kala Bhanu- 
kumar Natak which was just of average quality. 

‘Kaviratna’ who had a shorter span of life kept up the 
tradition of writing in Brajabhasha, though neither for his 
themes nor for poetic patterns did he lean on his predes- 


i 
- Translated by Bharat Bi Agraw: A og dian 
Literatures P. 279-80. pa aaa thology ofai 


7. Ram Awadh Dwivedi, 
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sors. In these respects he was independent and was influ- 
enced more by the saints and mystic poets than the writers 
of the Ritikaal, There is emotional depth and a touch of 
faith in his poetry. His verses have been collected in a 
volume entitled Hridaya-Tarang. 


The use of Khari Boli had brought poetry nearer to the 
masses but some people thought the language was getting 
more responsive to grammer and to the requirements of 


syntax and style and therefore lacked sweetness, which is 
the soul of poetry. The “prosaic and unimaginative tex- 
the form 


ture” of the poets led to a reaction, which came in 
of a revolt from young writers of Chhayavada or the roman- 
tic school of poetry. Jaya Shankar Prasad was the foun- 
der of this school and its other chief exponents were Pant, 
Nirala and Mahadevi Verma. 

The truth is that the changing social, political and 
economic conditions in India and the world at large have 
seldom been reflected in Indian literature as faithfully as 
during the two decades after 1920. Internal discontent in 
the political sphere manifesting itself in the struggle for 
freedom and the rise of Communism and soon after its 
anti-thesis, Facism and Nazism in Europe, provided an ex- 
plosive background and brought about a change in the 
general outlook of writers. Critics have not been content 
to dseribe it as a transformation; some of them insist that 
it was transmutation.7 So complete was the change that, 
excepting a complete rupture with the past, it did every- 
thing to chalk out a new course of thought and action in 
all the departments of literature. Chhayavada became a 
form of revolt against the static, traditional and old forms 
of poetry. The new poets were interested more in Nature 


in all its manifestations than either in scholastic or erotic 
didactic compositions. Their 


poetry or in devotional and s 
love for Nature was intense but they did not believe that 
it alone reflected life’s reality and truth. Man, they thought, 
with all his passions and emotional experience, holds the 
for example. 
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mirror as much to the real beauties of Nature to oe 
realities of the universe. In fact, man was to them 
ure of all things. | A 4 
DE poets were not a little influenced in ee kh 
look by Western literary trends. Both in the se cis eae 
themes and the use of metre, the Western impact o E 
poetry is discernible. The swing from long se hE 
epic poems to lyrics can þe explained in this pee base 
“The impact with the West gave birth to two simulta Paa 
movements in life and letters: a revolt against the ins a 
tions of the old social order and a reaction against the es 
tern mode of life which began to permeate the life 2 i 
middle class people. The immediate influence of Wes Soi 
literature in the domain of poetry was in the direction s 
romance. The English romantic poets inspired the India 
poets to write lyrical songs in their individual Rara 
expressing their hopes and fears, their love and regret, 
their joys and sorrows, their ideas and ideals. The human 
note which was largely veiled came to replace the reli- 
gious; and the spiritual was intimately woven into the 


P 4 inst 
human, the ordinary sentiments In men were met again 
a halo of romance and idealism,’8 


The approach of these 
that of their predecessors, 
and individualistic, 
portance to the pers 
their own feelings o 
dualistic in the sen 
marked by the tend 
and passions and th 
Saw or felt. 
sonal moods 


writers was, thus, different from 
They were largely introverts 
They were frank enough to give 1m- 
onal urge and to give expression a 
f joy and sorrow. They were etl 
se that their approach to poetry wa 
ency to get absorbed in inward urges 
eir personal reaction to whatever mo 
They did not mind super-imposing their per 
and feelings on Nature nor did they always 
strain from living in a world of their own imagination. r 
This attitude and the pantheistic touch in their trea z 
ment of Nature has earned these poets the label of mystics. 
There is without doubt a streak of mysticism in their writ- 
ings but their mysticism is not based on religion as was the 
case With the saint-poets of medieval times. Their mys- 
8. Dr. Indar Nath Madan — Hindi Review, Feb. 1956, 
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ticism is born of their love of Nature and beauty in general 
and their tendency to identify themselves with Nature 
which is pervaded, according to them, by a divine spirit. 

_ There was nothing much new in this poetic trend but 
it was certainly a revolt against formalism and didacticism, 
if seen in the historical perspective. One could see in it 
a repetition of history. “Just as five or six centuries ear- 
lier writers of the devotional poetry in the wake of the 
bhakti movement had changed the course of the then exist- 
Ing poetic traditions, the new poets of the early 20th cen- 
tury raised their voice against the inadequacy of the instru- 
ments handed down to them, the language, the verse forms, 
the metres, the techniques and the taboos—and by the very 
intensity of their needs built new ones.’ 

But though spiritual in character and mystical in 
nature, the Chhayavada literature is different from the 
earlier mystic or religious or philosophical literature. Its 
true character in relation to earlier mystic thought has 
been well brought out by Nand Dularelal Bajpai, who 
Says :— 

“Right from the beginning it has been called spiritual 
Poetry because of its obscure visionary expressions. In 
contrast with the concrete imagery of the foregoing Bhakti 
Poetry, its mode is one of abstraction, though its real nature 
has not yet been clearly defined. It is different though 
from the mode of the Sufis or the mode of suggestion of 
the formless Absolute characteristic of Kabir and others. 
Both these traditions can be called primarily spiritual, 
though the Sufi poets played no insignificant part in the 
making of a secular culture. On the material plane there 
is great difference between Omar Khayyam on one side and 
Sheikh Sadi and India’s Jayasi on the other. They have 
all depicted their very different contemporary cultures and 
Systems of ideas. For example, Omar Khayyam’s poetry 
is an invitation as it were, to withdrawal out of fear of the 
unseen or of the relentless wheel of fate or destiny. In his 
Poetry emerged the simple ideal of two persons in the 
Service of love in the solitary parks and garden of Iran or 


9S Vatsyayan: Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 85. 
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Persia. It is a different environment and system of ideas 
which the poetry of the Arab Sufis like Sheikh Sadi pre- 
sent. The Indian Sufi poetry of Jayasi and others does 
not present the fatalism of Omar Khayyam, or the life of 
two persons in solitude amidst picturesque surroundings; 
neither has it developed under the shadow of Islam, like 
Arabic Sufi poetry. It flows through diverse scenes of the 
panorama of Indian life and of beauty. However, in spite 
of these differences in the physical environment, in mime 
and in system of thought Sufi poetry is considered prima- 
rily spiritual because its end is everywhere the same — 
the experience of Absolute Love. Its worldly or cultural 
aspects or its relation to a particular country or period, 
have not been deemed central to it. The life of the poetry 
centres in love, transcendental love. 4 

“The spiritualism of gnostics like Kabir is quite MAE 
dent. Expression of the mystical reality and firm belief 
in the unreality of this world are the solid pillars of their 
Spirituality. For spiritual poetry rejection of worldly 
reality or practical life had become as necessary as the 
acceptance of a transcendent reality whether in the form 
of knowledge or love, or bliss. This was the distinctive 
feature of spiritual or spiritualist poetry. Even the devo- 
tees of a personal god have accepted this criterion while 
describing the character of Rama or Krishna as manifesta- 
tion of the eternal and the infinite, as divine and trans- 
cendent. In principle they also did not accept any natural 
reality as ultimate. Even though they have dealt with the 
cultural, moral and practical aspects of life extensively: 
their eyes were always turned towards the transcendent 
ideal. On the whole, they kept aloof from the visible rea- 
lity of the world and from all that flows from this reality, 
though they did depict the beauty of life in its variegated- 


ness. In fact, it is remarkable that they should have de- . 


picted to the extent they did the visible and the work-a-day 
world in the context of the ideal and the transcendent: 


Nirguna poets like Kabir have also emphasised the Pe!” 


vasive presence of the spirit in all things and urged recog“ 
nition of it. 


As the means to spiritual realization they 
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preached a simple and ascetic life, and condemned distinc- 
tions of caste and status; but their secular interests were 
even more limited than was the case with the devotional 
poets, because for them knowledge of the spirit was trans- 
cendental, and could be cultivated only by withdrawing 
from the world and living the life of a recluse.” 


The new movement has been labelled as romantic 
largely because its pioneers were influenced by romanti- 
cism. Pant, in particular, has acknowledged the influence 
which Wordsworth exercised on him. This poetry, apart 
from its innate qualities and literary excellence, rendered 
one great service to Hindi literature. It succeeded in re- 
viving the poetic tradition which after Bharatendu lay 


‘ almost moribund for two decades. As said earlier, for 


vaious reasons there was during this interregnum overall 
stress on prose writing. Writing of poetry had almost 
been elbowed out. Pant and Nirala, and a few years before 
them Prasad, and later on Mahadevi Verma, must be cre- 
dited with at least having resurrected the poetic tradition 
Popular reaction to the new poetry and its lyrics was quite 
encouraging. These lyrics pulled poetry out of the realm 
of transcendentalism and the abstract, bringing it to earth, 
at: least- at the start. It spoke of man and his surround- 
ings, his inner feelings and emotions and the Nature in 
various forms around him, In addition to this welcome 
change in theme, the form and the technique, the change 
in language was also an important factor in commending 
this poetry to the people. 


Jai Shankar Prasad: 


Prasad is acknowledged by all as the founder of the 
Romantic or the chhayavada school of Hindi poetry. He 
had the rare gift of minute observation and was highly sen- 
Sitive to beauty in all forms and shapes. In fact his lyrics 
are nothing more than a reaction to beauty. He was a 
Stylist and may be said to have set the tune to give a new 


10. Translated from original Hindi by Rajiv Varma. An Anthology of 
Indian Literatures page 259-60. 
H.H.L.L.—27 
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shape to modern poetic diction—a trend which was matured 
by other writers of the chhayavada school. 4 $ 
Some idea of Prasad's deep learning and his copam iae 
over the Khari Boli style of writing we have already Aa 
while discussing his prose works. He was a sensitive soul, 
deeply attached to certain old ideals and yet having aa 
open mind towards new reformist trends, both in t F 
Indian society and literature in general. In the sphere > 
poetry he set in motion a trend which was eventually pep 
ponsible for enriching Hindi literature to a degree compa 
rable with the literature of the bhakti era. Fg 
Jharna and Ansu typify in themselves the main traits 0 
chhayavada poetry, while his Kamayani brings out his mys- 
tic and philosophical approach to life. According to kim 
“the challenge of life torn by strife can be effectively ma 
by developing an attitude of adjustment and detachment. 
Prasad's poetic career started with the publication of 
Jharnā which is a collection of lyrics of love and beani 
The Jharnā created a sensation in the Hindi world an 
achieved instant popularity. Here is a typical passage 
describing the advent of beauty and the birth of love. 


‘It was the fall of leaves and plants stood blank and 

withered; 
The flower-beds were dry; ew 
Stepping on a carpet green of buds and blossoms New, 
Thou gleamed upon this withered bed 


With a thin veil drawn over thy lunar face 
And a light radiant hidden in thy skirts, 

In the crepuscular even-tide of life 

Thou burst on me like sudden sport divine. 


Like beauteous lightning dwelling in a cloud 
Like a flask restless in the lightning latent 
Like the dark lustrous pupil in the eye, 
Like light cerulean in the pupil’s orb; 

Thy gracious Image full of lovely life 

Is now a constant inmate of my eyes; 
Imprinted on the tablet of my mind, 
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It shines pre-eminent and paramount 
Over all the myriad forms that haunt tihe heart,!1 


The other memorable collection of his lyrics is Ansi, 
which has been described as Prasad’s immemorium.2 
Ānsū registers an advance over Jharné in the matter of 
perfection of the poet’s lyrics. “It is a perfect expression 
in poetry of those moods which brings tears to the eyes, 
tears of the anguish of love, tears of pensive reminiscences, 
tears of wistful expectation, tears of compassion both at 
the sad spectacle of life and at the self in ruin, tears of 
wisdom or of the perception of the folly, born of egotism, 
which fails to understand the essential unity of sorrow and 
happiness, and tears, lastly, of joy at the realisation that 
true union in love is not mere bodily union but that spiri- 
tual union or rather identity which is achieved only in 
separation. In Jharnā there are only a few poems which 
are symbolical; in Ansi the symbolical style reaches its 
perfection,’’!3 

Prasad’s foremost poetic work, however, is Kamayani, 
which is an epic poem based on a Rigvedic allegory. 
Though Kāmāyanī has been described as a string of philo- 
sophical lyrics, yet it is different from Prasad’s other poetic 
works referred to so far. In the Rigveda, Manu has been 
shown as the primeval man with Shraddha and Ida as his 
consorts for the purposes of propagating the human species. 
In Kamayani the human intellect disregards faith and 
shows preference for logic and reasoning; but ultimately 
the order has to be reversed and faith is put on top of 
logic. Towards the close of the poem, the poet comes 
back to the view that it is impossible to bring together 
in proper harmony the three main facts of life, desire, 
knowledge and action, without the help of faith. Like the 
German Philosopher, Immanual Kant, Prasad had to de- 
throne logic and pure reasoning for the realization of ulti- 
mate truth and crown faith instead. To a student of philo- 
Sophy it would seem that in writing the Kāmāyanī Prasad 
11. Tr. Prof. B. Sahney — Hindi Review, June 1956. 


12. Ibid. 
18. Ibid. 
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was inspired by Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason and the 
Critique of Practical Reason. It will, however, be fanciful 
to imagine that Prasad was familiar with these works of the 
German philosopher, Nevertheless there were other ave- 
nues open to him. There is much in common between 
Shankar’s Vedanta and Kant’s reasoning. Evidently the 
philosophical background of the Kaméayani owes much to 
the Vedantic system of thought. It also explains the use 
of Sanskritized diction by the poet. 

But, for all this Kamayani is a superb poetic work. It 
is full of music and has artistic imagery and appealing 
thought content. A procession of vivid images makes the 
poem highly pictorial and colourful. Indeed, it could al- 
most be described as voluptuous, but the underlying moral 
purpose and the respect for decorum which the poet main- 
tains throughout never allow it to descend to eroticism or 
vulgarity. Moreover, the discerning reader is attracted by 
higher spiritual and mystic Suggestions that appear pro- 
fusely in every part of the epic. Though the theme 15 
drawn from the Vedic and the Upanishadic literature, the 
poet has made additions and alterations to give it an orga- 
nic shape and unity. Prasad’s knowledge of life and cul- 
ture in the Vedic and the post-Vedic as also in the Bud- 
dhist period was amazingly rich. His imagination found 2 
convenient perch in those ancient haunts, which presented 
a picture so different from the grossness and poverty of 
modern history. This love of old culture, this fondness 
for our ancient greatness is at the back of Prasad’s poetic 
creations. To conjure up this glorious past he has made 
use of his poetic gifts, bringing to life scenes from gone-by 


ages. About this aspect of Kāmāyani Dwivedi has said: 
“Very few 
wealth 


verse is concerned, 
him up with spirit 
tematic developm 
In his earlier poe: 
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in his later verse his mystic viewpoint is suggestive of 
advaita philosophy”.'+ 
From Kamayani 
Ode to Reflection 
(Manu’s Apostrophe to Chinta) 


O Thou first anxious wrinkle of reflection, 
Thou deadly viper of the wooded world, 
Stupendous and terrific like the first 
Upheaval dreadful of volcanic burst, 


Thou giddy daughter of impoverishment, 
Thou inauspicious script of destiny, 

Thou green illusion of prosperity 

And cause primordial of the flux of things. 
O Thou commotion of this planet’s clime, 
O tiny ripple of a poisonous sea 

Thou art insensible to all appeals 

Of age and death and life and everything. 


0 principal actress of all tragedy, 

O mental chaos and anathema sweet, 

0 comet burning in the heart’s azure 

O beauteous evils in this virtuous world. 

How long, Oh, wilt thou make me contemplate 
The carefree life of that immortal race? 

Will immortality for ever die? j 
How deep, oh, thou dost lay the base of life. 
O, like a cloud of hailstone thou wilt gloom 
Over the smiling fields of human bliss, 

And in the depths of all men’s consciousness 
Thou wilt reside occult like buried wealth. 
Mind, reason, meditation, intellect, hope 

How many different names thou dost assume? 
Begone, for thou art sin and with me here 
Thou hast no work, no business, concern. 
Come thou, oblivion, ruin, warp me round 
Thou stillness with thy silence seal my lips. 


LE ETN š 
14. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature p. 189, 
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Be gone, thou Consciousness and fill my void 
With stark insensibility intense.'5 


Sumitranandan Pant: 


Born at Kausani, a beauty spot of great fascination in 
Almora (U.P.) in May, 1900 Pant imbibed from his very 
childhood deep love for Nature which is so clearly reflec- 
ted in his poetry. His upbringing and early education 
helped to sharpen his innate sensitiveness to things of 
beauty. Gifted with extreme sensitivity he has probed 
deep into the recesses of beauty in the world and Nature. 
Like a true romanticist, he linked what is sundaram (any- 
thing having easthetic value) with divinity. His lyrics 
thus became the natural medium for the expression of his 
poetic reaction. Pant’s Pallava provides the most Coes 
vincing clue to his romanticism, his mysticism or chhaya- 
vada, 

Pant’s own thinking and personal traits have supple- 
mented the shaping of the poetic urge in him. He had 
around him something of the feminine aura, something of 
the softness and the finesse generally associated with the 
world of women. But this trait had not been to Pant’s dis- 
advantage. Beyond making him look shy and hesitant, it 
did not curb his style in the least. On the other hand it 
may be said to have conferred a distinctiveness on him and 
imparted an uncommon charm to his poetry. 5 

The works of Prasad and the non-conformist trend in 
Hindi literature had already drawn Pant towards new 
thinking in poetry. And then, whatever little he had stu 
died of the English literature, that too went to draw him 
towards romanticism. He revolted against the poetic tradi- 
tion of his day and sought to evolve a diction that had 
greatly influenced modern Hindi poetry. As pointed out 
earlier, there is a good deal of similarity between Words- 
worth and Pant. This was best brought out by Balakrishna 
Rao in his interview ‘with the poet. Says Rao: 


ee De 
15. t s yi 7 
= 11 ie ey TA Critical Survey of Hindi Literature 
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“Like Wordsworth, Pant became aware of his 
special role, and his responsibility as a poet fairly 
early in his career. Again, like him, Pant also seems 
to have convinced himself easily that increasing 
awareness of his poetic responsibility must needs re- 
flect his growing capacity for discharging that respon- 
sibility. Such a missionary purpose cannot but result 
in the adoption of a high serious tone, even of a didac- 
tic strain. Both Wordsworth and Pant provide ex- 
amples of such high seriousness and didacticism. 

“Other points of similarity can also be noted en 
passant. Both revolted against the prevalent poetic 
tradition of the day, and threw open the doors of the 
stuffy chamber within which they had found the res- 
pective muses imprisoned. Both started as romantic 
lyricists and grew into dedicated missionaries, thinkers 
and teachers. Both, very fortunately indeed, devoted 
themselves entirely to poetry — for neither could have 
made a success in any other field or activity. In his 
friend, Lowther, Wordsworth found a supporter when 
he needed one. Suresh Singh of Kalakankar was 
Pant’s Lowther.’’!¢ 


Pant’s earlier works, Veena (1918) and Granthi (1920) 
show him as essentially a poet of love and fancy. Not only 
Wordsworth’s but Tagore’s influence is also visible on his 
verses. There is much of youthful exuberance in them; 
and what strikes one most is the new language he gave 
to Hindi poetry. In Pallava (1927) Pant comes out as a 
mature poet and a master lyricist. In the same category 
would come Maun Nimantran in which the poet is “tor- 
mented by a keen consciousness of the beckonings of 
nature”, 

_ But like everything else in life, Pant’s poetic expres- 
Sion and the purposes which motivated him to write have 
also been changing with time. After painting nature to 
his heart’s content, he turned to man and his surroundings. 
The vastness of human life, his own innate sympathy and 


i. paa a 
16. The Times of India, 14-12-69, 
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compassion all but supplanted the feeling of mere sr 
cacy and sensitiveness to beauty. His aesthetic ge 
is to say, brought him close to the basic sources of I s pas 
that is, humanity itself. Had not the idealists sai a 
beauty exists because man sees it? Pants later Lage 
deal with this aspect of life. In Gunjan (1932), for e 
ample, he is more concerned with life and man. In Yugi a 
tar and Yuga vani (1937), his ideas become still a 
He is moved by humanism. He is attracted, for a hae 
by Communist ideology and becomes an ardent suppo ie. 
of the anti-imperialist struggle going on in India and e a 
where. From here it was natural enough for Pant to enis 
his interest from urban life to the rural scene dotted wi a 
teaming millions. Grāmyā (1940) well reflects this changi 
in Pant's thinking. In it he sees a vision of smooth, peaca 
ful life which in course of time a bloodless revolution is 


bound to usher in. He dreams of a classless society in 
which all will be eq 


ideals and idealism t 
be, it was his sense 
things unlikeable, a 
things, Pant did no 
volt. So far as th 
equalities were con 
Vivekananda, Daya 


Rabindra Nath Tagore. No less deep was on him the in- 


ndhi whose activities, in aaa 
covered a wide social field. p 
established values and the Dh 
s clearly on surface. It is ” i 
that Pant is a fluffy idealist. If there was any such trac 
in him, it was remedied by his study of the Marxist theory 


now moves him. ig 
as the third phase in PA 
ral and spiritual. He b 
nd ideals of economic equali 7 
The typical work representing th 
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change in the poet is Lokayatan. In Lokayatan, Pant 
emerges as a thinker, a philosopher, a teacher and a huma- 
nist. He preaches that life, individual and collective, 
should be reconstructed for the evolution of mankind to a 
higher level. He reconciles the medieval conception of the 
individual striving for self-perfection with the progress of 
the masses, of the whole wide world. He continues to de- 
cry economic inequality, for, the establishment of a just, 
equitable order he considers to be the real test of scienti- 
fic progress and human advancement in all spheres. He is 
creative enough not to give over to desperation or pessi- 
mism. He has faith in humanity and hopes that sooner or 
later man may turn a new leaf and succeed in achieving a 
modicum of the poise and freedom from want that he has 
been aspiring for. : 3 

Pant’s Lokayatan, was hailed as one of the most out- 
Standing poetic works of the post-independence era. This 
long poem (Prabandh-Kavya) attempts to express'the con- 
Scious urges of the age in their totality. The conflicts of 
the fast changing values and visible deterioration in the 
tone of life in all spheres have found vivid expression in 
it The poet does not stop at criticism; he also suggests 
remedies for the uplift of man and the human society. 
Here Aurobindo’s influence on Pant is quite evident. He 
thinks that the solution of the present-day ills lies in orga- 
nising life on the lines of the ‘Kala-Kendra’ (as suggested 
in the poem), which means, on the basis of universal love, 
“providing for graded perfection of man through the stages 
of love for one’s country, love for the fellow-beings, and, 
finally, love for the divine.” 

Chidémbaram, is Pant’s latest: collection. Most of the 
poems included in it are thought-provoking. They are 
more close to intellect than to the heart. These poems 
were selected by the poet himself out of his writings of 
the post-Yugantar period. Chidambaram was: adjudged 
as the best poetic work of all that had lately appeared in 
Indian languages, and Pant was awarded the Gyanpeeth 
Award for it in 1969, 
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From Chidémbaram: 


“Childhood. I planted pennies in the yard and 
dreamed 

Penny trees would grow. I heard the air sweet 

with silvery ringing of my clustered crop 

And strutted round like a big fat millionaire. 

Ah fantasy! Not a single sprout came up! 

Not one tree appeared on that barren ground: 

Swallowed in dusk, blighted in my dreams. r 

On hands and knees I scratched for a sign of growth; 

Started into darkness. What a fool I was? 

I gathered the fruit I had sown, I had watered. 

Fifty years have passed. And passed like a gust 
of wind. 


Seasons came, I hardly noticed them: 
Summers blazed 


It rained. 
Out of simple curiosity, I ventured out 


To the courtyard corner, and bending down, 
pressed rows of beds into soaked sod 

and planted bean seeds, Then covered them. 3 
The hem of the earth’s sari was tied with jewels. 


(Translated by W. M. Murray) 


The Poet Receives His Gift of Song 
To-day the poet of childhood has unwittingly received 
his gift of song! see 
The buds have Opened their hearts and given him t 
kingdom of loveliness; 
Playing sweet on their stringed instruments 3 
Bhramars have imparted to him meaningful messages; 
Today the dawn has stealthily startled 
The slumberous bird in his dream; 


The fluttering leaves drop profound hints 
And make speech visible, 
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To-day the poet’s ever restless soul has received his 
gift of song! 

Far across those fields 

Where the spreading green lawn ends 

Is hidden in the tender woods 

The world of ethereal nymphs; 

There, in those trees exists unknown 

The argent palace of the Moon. 

From there come with glow-worms 

Dreams floating on their wings. 

Hidden among them and unperceived 

The poet has discovered his gift of song! 


(Translated by Srimati Sarojini Shukla) 


Change: 


Oh, heartless process of Change 

In your Tender dance 

Is world’s sorrowful end. 

In the winking of your eyes 

All rise and fall 

Oh Vasuki — 

Thousand-headed Hydra. 

Your unseen footsteps 

Leave unfading scars 

On the wounded chest of creation 
Your foamy and fearful engulfing hiss 
In whipped-up, wheeling swirls 
Sways heaven and earth 

Death is your poison — teeth 

Your skin-shedding 

Each era’s agonising end 

The earth your yawning pit 

The arched firmament your gigantic curl 
Oh, ruthless Change. 


Our Joys and sorrows are 
Merely your playfulness 
Our only hope 

Is in your inexorable ways 
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Oh untiring Spirit of Motion 

Your restless movement 

Pours vital life 

Into the veins of creation 

You open the star-eyes of the world 

Annihilating all darkness 

Truth is your regal mace 

Universe at your feet 

Your rule extends 

Over all existence. 

In your doings is contained 

All our thought 

Our ego and delusions 

The form and the formless k 

And deaths and births become merely the same thing. 

Oh ocean of oceans, 

On your heaving chest 

Exist the playful waves of many worlds 

The ages rise and fall like breakers 

Spewed out by you 

These millions of suns and moons, meteors and stars 

Burn and extinguish in you 

Like fire-particles 

You are all action, all thought, all words, 

You the only immortal 

Oh changeless, Change,!7 
Suryakanta Tripathi “Nirala? (1896-1960): 
Poet Nirala’s life was a veritable literary roma pr 
As a child, he is said to have started lisping in Bengali Ki 
written his first poem in Bengali at the age of 9. La di 
he shone as one of the most luminous stars in the Hi" e 
firmament. Lovers and devotees of Hindi literature ÞaV 
to thank his wife for turning this poetic genius tow ties 
Hindi. Nirala’s forefathers had migrated to Bengal ghera 
he was born and brought up, but his wife hailed ppa 
U.P. she taught him Hindi and persuaded him to WI! 


in Hindi, the language of his forefathers. 


17. Tr. by G. K. Mathur, 
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As his pen-name suggests, Nirala was indeed unique 
amongst the Hindi litterateurs. He combined in his per- 
sonality almost irreconcilable elements. He was spartan 
in his ways yet he melted before the suffering of even a 
scoundrel. He had the cold logic of a philosopher but the 
fathomless faith of a mystic. His mysticism, however, was 
more than mere escapism into the realm of the unknown. 
While singinng of the unfathomable mysteries of life, he 
was always conscious of the sordid realities of Indian sur- 
roundings. All along he fought for the underdog and 
against all kinds of inequities and tyrannies. His poetry 
and personality present a spectacle of a grand harmony 
evolved out of discordant and even jarring notes of life. 

Nirala was at once a poet, a seer, a singer and a war- 
rior. His own life was an epic of struggle — struggle with 
himself, with his surroundings, with his fate and what is 
most trying, struggle with a hostile and uncharitable world 
which would not give him his due. For about two decades 
Hindi critics and litterateurs mocked him for his free and 
unconventional ways. At long last they had to bow before 
his genius. 

Nirala was nothing if not a rebel and a non-confor- 
mist. Temperamentally, swimming against the current 
Suited his genuis best. And this love of the unconventional 
must be reckoned as one of the factors which drew him to- 
wards chhāyāvāda. Ram Awadh Dwivedi has rightly said: 
“With his highly unconventional poetic genius and force- 
ful intellect, Nirala gave a powerful impetus to the chha- 
yavada movement. It was he who openly and bodily chal- 
lenged the old values and proclaimed the change. Natural- 
ly he was the butt of much hostile critism and jeering, 
which he completely disregarded. In an invocation to the 
Spirit of poetry he has stated that his main task was to 
widen the narrow path on which poetry had been moving 
and to eliminate the thorns with which that path had been 
strewn. In this act of liberation, he succeeded conspi- 
cuously. For the first time he introduced into Hindi free 
and unrhymed verse. These free-verse lines were bound 
by rhythm and nothing else, so that they moved with much 
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greater freedom than was admitted by rules of the classi- 
cal prosody”’.!8 

pean acknowledged as one of the pioneers of is 
chhayavada school in Hindi poetry. He was probably al 
only chhayavadi poet who while soaring in the Sea 
regions of the spirit never lost sight of the terra = 
where Indian humanity was struggling against the PREE, 
of man, nature and fate. Even while doting on Nature, 4 
sang passionately of freedom, truth and justice. His co ia 
mand over the Hindi language was amazing. He cou 
write in such terse and apparently abstruse Cpe 
which would give headache even to a literary high-bro $ 
and yet he has written some of the most lucid and cae 
ing poems on village life, on seasons, on flowers and sug 
other homely subjects which have enchanted the rustic, 
the labourer, the village maiden and the school lad alike. 

Though he revolutionised Hindi poetry and meo 
some of the finest lyrics, Nirala has also written a g00 
deal of prose. He has made some contribution to the deve- 


lopment of Hindi fiction, reference to which has already 
been made. 


Nirala has left behin 
of which Parimal, Anami 
sidered high water-mark 


d him twelve works of fine verse, 
kā, Geetika and Tulsidas are con- 
s in modern Hindi poetry. 
The Symphony of Clouds: 
With Swinging rustle or thundering cry, 
With your deathless music fill the sky! 
Bursting over deserts, houses trees, 
Swell all waterfalls, rivers, lakes and seas; ? 
Challenge the wind with your lightning’s surprise 
Startle the forests, startle our ears and EYES NANA 
Impress on our intellects your features and voice: 
With your deathless music fill all space! 
Joy of the year, friend Syama, 
Wash us and swell us with your joy! 
Drive as a current a straw, 


18. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, p. 192, 
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My self before you, and open the way 
Into your world of tumult and awe! 
Arouse us, great cloud, 
Impel us ahead; 
Teach us, O my bold 
Friend Syama, the way of revolt! 


The marshes sink in the glade; 

The river breaks out in aglad; 

Bubbling, nonsensical laughter that has made 

My heart yearn only to flow with its mad 

Rush round the sudden bends under 

Your grave uncompromising thunder. 

O show me that nethermost reach of the sky 

Most filled with your being, most loud with your cry! 


Despair: 
Life is one long cry of pain 
My soul is strong as steel, 
And shall withstand endless suffering. 
Let the pitch-black night of my grief, 
Never turn into dawn. 
What shall one do 
With so much light 
Such prayers and hymns of praise? 
Let my prayers be fruitless 
The lotus-buds of my heart wilt and wither; 
Let my life be full of sadness, 
Full of emptiness like space. 
In the vast vacuity of creation 
Let my world be hidden from view. 
But would then the flow of tide 
Cease in this darkness?!’ 
(From Anamika) 


A Song: 
Fill the paths with my life, 
O cloud in the endless sky! 
19. Both pieces translated by M. Halpern. An Anthology of Indian 
Literatures. 
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Rain down your showers 

So that life may move nimbly! 

Let there be solitude, and shady trees on the banks 

Smiling buds kissed by drops of rain, 

The breeze blowing cool and soothing, 

And the birds singing in the trees. 

Let this be thine benediction. 

A maid from some far-off village, 

Moving gently with slow steps, 

Enter the water, 

Revealing her dark, unapparelled beauty. 

May this loveliness ever abide in my heart!” 
(From Anamika) 


Mahadevi Verma: 


One of the leading lights of the chhayavada school of 
poetry is Mahadevi Verma, whose works and poetic genius 
are meritorious enough to class her with Nirala and Sumi- 
tranandan Pant. Born in 1917 at Farrukhabad, she has 
been for many years the Principal of the Mahila Vidyapeeth 
of Allahabad, a premier women’s educational institution i? 
Uttar Pradesh. à 

Mahadevi was drawn towards poetry early in life. 
Being of a religious and meditative bent of mind, she made 
a thorough study of the Hindu scriptures and Buddhism. 
It was, however, her study of the latter religion which left 
a permanent mark on her mind and thinking, She was 1m- 
pressed by the Buddhist tenets and the disciplined life 
which the monks and the nuns were ordained to live t° 
such an extent that she is credited with a wish to lead the 
life of a Bhikhshuni (nun). Whether it is true or not, the 
fact is that the strain of pessimism born of the rigours of 
discipline and the ideal of self-abnegation has coloured her 
whole mental being. She has chosen the path of pessimis™ 
and sorrow, both of which are a dominating feature of her 
poetry. She believes that sufferings have a chasteniné 
effect on man and tears are a reward for his struggle 
against his self-created bondages. It is in the struggle tha 


20. Tr. by Prakash Chand Gupta — Hindi Review, Feb. 1956. 
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he wages for breaking these fetters that man's salvation 
lies. Her poetry is “permeated with a sense of pain which 
she seems to cherish. She would not part with it even after 
the much-desired union with the Infinite has taken place.”?! 

With all its tragic aspects Mahadevi’s poetry is rich 
in emotional content and does not fail to appeal to the 
heart. Her Sandhyageet and Deepshikha typify these 
sentiments. Both of these works are marked by the an- 
guish of the soul pining to free itself from the sorrows of 
life and to reach a world free from sufferings and pains. 
Almost like Mirabai she willingly writes off the present 
life, in which there is no hope for happiness, in prefer- 
ence to a future existence where these limitations and 
bondages, she hopes, would not operate. 

Mahadevi is a woman with deep sensibility which she 
has been able to impart to her lyrics with exceptional 
success. Her lyrics would furnish perhaps the best justi- 
fication for Shelley’s famous saying “Our sweetest songs 
are those which tell of saddest thoughts”. 

Apart from Sandhyageet and Deepshikhé Mahadevi 
Verma is also the author of Niraja, Rashmi and Nihdar. 
Niraja is a call for struggle against the shortcomings and 
evils inherent in life. She thinks that it is this determined 
struggle alone which can engender faith in man and bring 
him within reach of his salvation. Nihar, the earliest col- 
lection of her lyrics, on the other hand, breathes of nothing 
but sorrow, pain and sufferings. There is no hint here of 
protest or the will to struggle against anything. Its lyrics 
depict a picture of helplessness and inevitable surrender. 
They are literally wet with tears, for the poetess pining 
for escape from life is unable to see a way out. Her next 
collection in chronological order is Rashmi. In it, the 
pessimistic mood of the poetess is considerably tampered 
by some hope. The feeling of despondency is there, but 
the lyrics end on a note of hope, a hope born, as it were, 
of the exuberance of despondency itself: 

As a leading exponent of symbolist or the chhayavada 
school of poetry Mahadevi Verma has made a rich contri- 
21. A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature. 

H.H.L.L.—28 
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bution to modern Hindi literature. Whatever E 
action to her interpretation of life, one cannot help a 
impressed by her earnestness and sincerity of Dan = 
Her songs of sadness have a rationale which cannot nea 
impress. After all, suffering in life is a ip and e 7 
everyone knows from experience. There is, therefo He 
hard core of truth in her theme of sadness. The ae 
which her lyrics exude are transparent enough to let every 
reader have a glimps of that truth. : 

Mahadevi Verma has also written beautiful pee 
sketches in excellent prose. These sketches bring out a 
more clearly her inner self, her sensibilities, her bet 
ments and her likes and dislikes. This collection, which i: 
her only prose work is entitled Ateet Ke Chalchitra. 


FROM NIHAR 


I 
My Solitude: 


Swinging in the eye-lashes of desire; 
Kissing the buds new-blown; 
Suffused with spring perfumes 

With creepers shying entwining arms — 
Touch her not O! maddening breeze, 
My Solitude is in sleep. 

Flushed with the wines of love, 

And bubbling with evanescent youth, 
Pursued by honey-sucking bees, 

Ye blossoms, lustful sweet! 

Make it not your dancing-round — 
My solitude is sacrosanct, 

O murmuring stream of winy wong! 
Whispering soft your secret sighs, 
Beneath the silent curling sprays, 

I say unto thee-Distract it not! 
Devotion is my Solitude. 


Echoing thine strains in far off lands, 
Awakening thirst of life and love 
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Rolling down the perfumed breeze 
With tempting, maddening sighs sweet, 
O tempt it not ecstatic spring! 

A hermit holy, my solitude. 


With rosy glances dipped in dreams, 
And tremulous veil of shadows soft 
Light not O Hope! thy candle frail, 
And make me lose my Solitude. 


(Translated by Dr. S. P. Khattry) 


11 
FROM DEEPSHIKHA 


Be the path unknown and I all alone 

Let darkness envelop me like blackest night 
And the hovering clouds break into bitter black tears; 
Other eyes there are that are dry 

Other pupils extinguished and other lids sere, 
But here in wet glances 

My lamp hath braved a hundred lightnings. 
There are other feet fatigued out 

Others who turn back, their resolves impeded, 

To misery wedded, yet creation-mad 

My feet tread the path to eternity; 

And shall bring golden dawn, 

To the lap of the benighted world. 

Another is the tale 

Lost in oblivion, and made one with the dust, 
Stands Doom itself stupefied, 

As daily do I hold 

A mart of pearls, and a fair of sparks. 

Send in your smile the sweet harbinger of spring, 
Or let the autumn of your angry frown descend on me 
My heart shall welcome thee undisturbed, 

You must know that our lone union 

Is no more this when thou art gone. 


(Translated by Lakshmi Shanker Sharma) 
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Let my bright tears be new 
Mortal as the day’s dew. 


From the eternal radiance he 

Unwinds his burning rosary 

And threads the planets for his garlanding 
But from mercurial flesh my stars take wing, 
So let my tears be new 

Mortal as the day’s dew. 


With golden becoming the sun 

And with her silver streams the moon 

Order the ancient courtyard of his sky 

Where my soft clouds like vagrant swallows fly; 
For human tears are new 

Mortal as the day’s dew. 

No pang of recollection 

Or wound of Separation 


Stains his transcendant love consumed, entire. 


But Tam life’s creature pierced with bonds of fire 
And all my tears are new. 


Mortal as the day’s dew. 


In every drop a myriad seas 

In every grain infinities 

He forms, destroys — O for an hour let me 
The child and victim of creation be 

And let my tears be new 

Mortal as the day’s dew. 

Let the whole universe for him 

Quiver with fragrance to the brim 

And atoms troop in rainbows where he goes 
Mine be one thorn from his undying rose 
Moving to live anew 
Tears mortal as dew. 


(Translated by Mrs, H. Barnard) 
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Iv 
FROM KAMPAN 


Love’s Call: 


When my Love calls me 

Let not darkness linger in my heart, 

Let sweetness flow in mellow streams, 

Let only that flower smile which delights my beloved, 
Let the throbbing ocean, the sighing wind 

And the twinkling stars keep mum 

When my Love calls me. 


Let boundless bondless Eternity breathe my song, 
Let the eyes languishing for Love's sight 

Absorb the infinity of space and time, 

Let the blue vast stretch its hands 

To embrace the dark earth 

When my Love calls me. 


(Translated by Kedarnath Misra ‘Prabhat’) 
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CHAPTER 28 


NATIONALIST ROMANTICISTS AND 
PROGRESSIVISTS 


Almost parallel to the leading chhayaévada poets flou- 
ed another group of poets who were also imbued with 
the new trends in poetry, its romantic and mystic trends, 
but who were more influenced by the nationalist move- 
ment which was at its height in the twenties and the thir- 
ties. Most of them were active participants in the free- 
dom struggle. The writings of these poets, largely ag 
outcome of their patriotic urge, are steeped in patrio- 
tism and the nationalist sentiment, All these poets, with 
one or two exceptions, used Khari Boli and favoured the 
new metrical forms. Some of them have preferred to com- 
pose in blank verse, The main difference between these 


rish 


the benefit 


! pna are long narrative poems deal- 
ing with this very subject, Though from purely literary 
standards these poems are not of a very high order, yet 
these made a deep impression on the youth. 


_ Among other poets of this period were Gopal Shara? 
Singh, Gaya Prasad Shy 


kla Snehi, Jagannath Prasad 
Ratnakar and Balkrishna Sharma Navin. Gopal Shara? 
Singh, deeply influenced by the Khari Boli slogan, took his 
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cue from Maithili Sharan Gupta and probably his guidance 
from Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. His works, Jyotishmati, 
Sanchita, Kadambini and Manavi which are representative 
of the style of the Dwivedi era, are fairly well written. 
Gaya Prasad Shukla Snehi changed over to Hindi after 
having versified in Urdu for many a year. His language 
is simple for which reason he was considered a popular 
poet of his times. Jagannath Prasad Ratnakar (born 1867) 
was another popular poet of this era, but he chose to stick 
to Brajabhasha. Ratnakar was a scholarly man and well 
versed in English, Persian and Urdu in addition to Hindi. 
He was deeply influenced by Bharatendu’s style and lan- 
guage. Since Bharatendu wrote poetry mostly in Braja- 
bhasha, Ratnakar too preferred that language for his verse 
throughout his long life. 


Navin (1895-1961): 

Better known than these poets was Balkrishna Sharma 
Navin. It has been said about him that even if he were 
preoccupied with a hundred things, he could not have help- 
ed writing poetry. Lighthearted on surface, he was at 
heart meditative and temperamentally a questioning type. 
Incidentally, his best poem is entitled: Kastvam: Koham 
(“Who art thou, who am I”). Asa poet, he was consider- 
ed a traditionalist following the old school of the Dwivedi 
era, but he was no bondsman. Once on the wings of the 
muse, he could give short shrift to rules of language, 
grammar and prosody. People of Kanpur, to which Navin 
belonged, called him an incarnation of Pratap Narain 
Misra, another famous writer of Kanpur. Like Misra, 
Navin too was a popular figure, loved by all and a leader 
of the town in his own right. Both were vivacious, con- 
vivial and highly sociable. Navin was an eminent Con- 
gressman and much of his poetry is full of patriotic fer- 
vour. It is marked by warmth of emotion, directness of 
expression, a tendency to soar high and a peculiar candour 
and informality. 

An educated and scholarly man, Navin took to journa- 
lism as a profession early in life and rose to be the editor 
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of Pratap one of the leading Hindi dailies of Uttar pe wage 
But with all his preoccupations in the newspaper office 5 
on the platform (he was Kanpur’s accredited ae 
leader), he always found time to write poetry. The “de 2 
is that as a poet alone he was his real self. As a ee 
list and an ardent patriot, he sang full throated melodie: 
in praise of the motherland and in support of the scan 
struggle. But as a thinker he rose higher and invariably 
soared to philosophic heights. 


FROM KASTVAM-KOHAM 
Ji 


To my insistent questioning “Where art Thou”? 
Came back the echo of “Nowhere am I!” 

I heard this reverberating counter-sound 
Rebounding from the firmament to-day. 

The echo of “Nowhere am I” came back, 
“Infirm! how wil 
That tread along 


d the heaven of my mind. 
“Nowhere am I” came back. 


“God! in my eightfold adoration I 

Can comprehend the universe entire, 
And in the recitation of thy name 
Incessant roll the solar systems round; 
And if I cry in anguish Thou shalt be 
Drawn to my bosom irresistibly. 

This is my faith implicit; that is why 

I ask importunately “Where art Thou?” 
The echo of “Nowhere am I” came back, 


The echo of 
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II 


I have no memory of the moments gone 

Of that primordial union of our breath; 

Those moments lie beneath a layer thick 

Of ages heaped on ages by quick Time; 

Yet despite that, when I beheld thee now, 

I felt that I had known thee heretofore. 

Oh, who art thou thus vaguely recognised? 

Is it some kinship of long-standing time 

That, seeing thee, the eyes shed tears of bliss? 

It seems as if some veil hath been removed 

And the whole world looks bathed in loveliness; 

The universe looks new but thou, methinks, 

Appearest to be very old and known. 

Oh, who art thou thus vaguely recognised?! 
(Translated by B. L. Sahney) 


Makhanlal Chaturvedi (1888-1961): 


In point of chronology as also in respect of literary 
merit, Makhanlal comes among the early group of writers 
of the Dwivedi era. His drama, Krishna Arjuna Yuddha 
to which reference has been made earlier, had already } 
earned him a name as a writer. As a journalist, he came 
under the influence of nationalists like Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi. These contacts brought him into the arena of 
active politics, though by nature he was rather reserved 
and shy. His poems, most of which are patriotic in theme 
and glorify the Himalayas and other landmarks of Indian 
history, run into some thousands but only some of them 
have been compiled and collected in book-form. The five 
collections of his poems that have been published are Him- 
Kiritini, Him Tarangini, Mata, Samarpan and Yugcharan. 
He was recognised as a front rank poet and the first two 
of the collections referred to above won him awards from 
the Nagari Pracharini Sabha and the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan. Apart from writing good poetry, Chaturvedi was 
also recognised as a writer of standard prose, of which the 
best specimen is Sahitya-Devata. 

1. Hindi Review, April 1960, 
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Siyaram Sharan Gupta: 


Like his brother Maithili Sharan Gupta, Siyaram 
Sharan was also a poet and a versatile writer. He too ine 
steeped in Indian culture and its mythology, but the 
Gandhian teachings and nationalism in general made G 
deeper impression on him. The compilation of his parane 
poems Bapu (1938) is typical of his thinking on con a 
porary events. His other poetical works are oe < 
Vijaya, Anath, Vishad, Atmotsarg, Manushi Durvadal, 
Mrinmayi and Patheya. ad 

Siyaram Sharan, though influenced by = hl al 
poets and poetry to some extent, was too much of an a 
trovert to follow their lead. He is bound by certain ideals 
and cultural norms which are reflected in his poetical works. 


The element of sobriety and a wide humanitarian approach 
have coloured all his writings. 


AN ODE TO BAPU 


Fostering a world of the highest nobility, 

Precious darling of the Mother Earth, 

Praise and glory be yours! 

Unknown to guile or shame, 

Free from Sway of passion, heat of anger, 

Through you there subsists : 

The Ancient in the Modern, 

The Modern in the Eternal. 

O Weesome Horizon! 

So very own of the Earth! 

The Earth holds a 

Being with you. 

The heaven, come unto 
of your new Union 


sublime position in Heaven, 


the Earth, partakes 
The Humble is incarnate now 

In the Most High. 

The Distant and the Near, together in bloom, 
Are intimate one with the other, 

Within and without. 
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The laugh and the cry of pain 

Resound in a unitary voice 

But in what tongue, who knows! 

Who can say, then how full of hope, 

The world is tickled to laughter by your laugh, 
While in your cry of pain 

There rocks an howling ocean 

Of universal agony? 


Now this your small Present 

Extends into a magnitude of Future. 

A child of Today, you are the Father of Tomorrow, 
The Reckoner of the One, recurring in the Many, 
Easily the End-Ideal 

For the Means all may employ. 


Unconstrained for all; 

And though lost in contemplation of your own soul, 
At all times, and for all, you are 

Their very own self. 

Where is the stranger-beloved in your circle? 
Universally 

One’s so very own you are! 

The Holy Guest in a household, at all times, 
Free from the bonds of the Body, 

Keeper of the house, at all times, 

Free from the bonds of the House. 


Alone, you, pure unchangeable Mind, are able 
To throw away as so much dross and dirt 
Cold and diamond gems and pearls in strings. 


Incomparable ever, 

You, by right of birth Belong to the Heavenly Race; 
Yet in the family arms of mortal care, 

Most joyfully appear. 

Light by an Oyster-shell mundane 

Received at favourable juncture of rare grace, 
The Big Arcturian Pearl. 

Great glory was hers, 

Being blessed in you, 
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A child, were you? 

No. None of the child, of the youth, of the old! 
From the very beginning 

There was the perfect Universal Man! 

Bound in loving affection, full of faith, 

For ever we bow to you, 

And send to your our salutations 

Over and over again!2 


Bachchan: 


Harivansh Rai Bachchan was born in an ordinary 
middle class family in 1907, Though fairly intelligent and 
keen to acquire knowledge, his student life was not free 
from worries, all of them not of his own making. His post- 
graduate studies were interrupted, however, not so much 
because of any domestic trouble but because of his political 
leanings and the great national upsurge of 1930. 

The immediate Provocation to versify appears to have 
come to Bachchan from his sense of unhappiness and deep 
Sorrow caused by the death of his wife. He gave himself 
to despair and sang freely of his inner anguish. As 4 
counter-poise to sorrow he seems to have taken to drink- 
ing and writing in Bechchanalian style. The influence of 
Urdu and Persian poetic traditions is apparent in his poems 
included in the first collection, Madhushala. With an air 
of carefree abandon he seeks to forget life’s misery: 
Though in these poems there is nothing of the height of 
Persian mystics like Umar Khayyam, or even lesser mystic 
poets of Iran, he employs that style largely to provide a 
diversion for himself. The content of this poetry, though 
plain, has an appeal whose effect is enhanced by the simple 
language he has used, 


Bachchan began as a poet at a time when decline had 
Set in the chhayavada school of poetry. By no stretch of 
imagination can his early poetry be said to form a part of 
chhayavada literature, yet largely because it was some- 
thing new for Hindi and also because admiring readers 


ee aaa at 
< rat by Shamsher Bahadur Singh — An Anthology of Indian Lite 
atures, 
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liked to put their own interpretation on what they read, 
many a poem included in Madhushala has been supposed 
to possess an element of mysticism. Strictly speaking, this 
interpretation is not correct. Whatever Bachchan has sung 
about wine, its effects and its qualities is too common- 
place to warrant the above interpretation. 

That was the first stage of Bachchan’s poetry. With 
the passing of years, slowly his horizon widened. He was 
not satisfied with merely seeking relief for himself. The 
feeling of discontent turned him into a rebel. He revolted 
against many popular beliefs and conventions. He comes 
out in the open as a non-conformist, but since his poetry is 
simple, sensuous and impassioned, he continues to be a 
favourite poet of the younger generation, which had had 
enough of serious and philosophical stuff from other con- 
temporary poets. If he was not too deep, he was also free 
from Sanskrit-laden diction. “His muse is of the earth, 
earthy. He exalts fleshy love, not spiritual love. He was 
the poet of youth revolt in the thirties. When a great 
sorrow entered his life, he burst forth into songs of great 
splendour’’3 

This was the second phase of Bachchan’s poetry, which 
according to critics accounts for his best output. From in- 
ner anguish and dissatisfaction emerges a feeling of man’s 
woes, his sense of privations and he sings of it not always 
with the goblet in hand, but with his sight fixed on huma- 
nity or a vision of the future. The representative work of 
this stage is- Shant Sangeet. There is in these poems a 
sense of gathering storm and impending doom... The re- 
volt gathers forms and vehemence and the poet wishes to 
wipe out this sorry scheme of things entire. He compares 
life to the path of fire. 

“This is a glorious sight; 
Man is marching ahead, 
Soaked in blood, sweat and tears! 
This is the path of fire.” 
But he continues to be a rebel. He urges man not to 


3. P. C. Gupta, Mainstream, Nov. 21, 1970. 
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bow his head before life’s cruel forces and not to look to 
any gods for relief. Says he: 


“Do not pray, O, do not pray! 

Show your prowess in the field of battle, 
Be firm and inflexible, be invincible; 

Do not pray, O, do not pray.’ 

Grappling with despair and inner anguish is prover: 
bially a chastening experience. Having done so for severa 
years, Bachchan gave up the individualist stance and mov- 
ed towards humanitarianism. It is neither possible nor 
desirable that man should march in life alone. He now 
advances in the company of his fellow men: 


“You sin, if you are alone, 

You pity yourself 

And feed on your grief. 

The world is burning and yearns 
For the stream of your tears.” 


The rebel in Bachchan may now be said to have been 
tamed. He is more steady in thought and less pessimistic 
in life. Maybe, because he had now got a new partner In 
life. The old despair leaves him and his poetry flows along 
more constructive lines. With the dawn of Independence, 
his nationalist views also acquired a new level. As if the 
storm had passed over, he seeks to build his nest anew- 
Comments P. C. Gupta: 

“The latter poetry of Bachchan is less impassioned, 
less intense in emotion. It is more thoughtful, sometimes 
even declamatory. It is filled with greater social aware- 
ness, an awareness of the storms and stresses of life. There 
is also greater art and craftsmanship in this poetry. He 
has made constant experiments with form, with the music 
of poetry. There is greater strength and vigor, less of the 
Narcissus-like worship of self.”5 

From now on 
other th 
Spite of 
4. Ibid. 
5. Ibid. 


» in the fifties he switches over togami 
eme, namely the sad state of affairs in India ps 
political freedom. His poems refer to the dis- 
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enchantment of the common man with the fruits of free- 
dom. Nevertheless he lauds Mahatma Gandhi, his leader- 
ship and his great personal qualities. 

Falling into line with current thinking and the new 
wave of cultural renaissance, Bachchan also wrote folk 
songs, “seeking music which is closer to the earth”. His 
poetry is marked by maturity and depth. This represented 
another change in his concept of poetry. His advocacy of 
social justice, economic equality and fight against hunger 
and want brings him quite close to the school of Progres- 
sive poetry. 

During the last 40 years of his literary activity, Bach- 
chan has written as many works of poetry.” He has also 
been engaging himself in constructive translation work 
which includes rendering of the Geeta, Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth and Othello into Hindi verse. 

Inevitably, there has been in him some loss of spon- 
taneity with the passage of years, a decline in the youth- 
ful intensity so characteristic of his earlier works. Not all 
the poetry of Bachchan is of equal merit, but much of it 
undoubtedly bears the hallmark of genius. 


Dinkar: 

Many in Bihar, from where Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar 
hailed, consider him, not wrongly, as the foremost poet of 
that State after Sarahpad and Vidyapati. As a poet of 
robust nationalism, a thinker and a historian, there is little 
doubt that Dinkar occupies the foremost place among the 
Hindi writers of post-Independence era. Both as a writer 
of lyrics and epic poems his place in Hindi literature is 
among the topmost poets. 

Dinkar was born in 1909 in a village in Monghyr dis- 
trict. After graduating in History from the Patna College 
in 1932, he worked for a short period as a teacher, but 
e war years he joined the Publicity Department 


during th 
Ae ant ann i re: Khayyam-ki-Madhu- 
6. Prominent among his works are: Tere Haar, 
sha Nimantran, Ekaant Sangeet, Madhyu Kalash, Aakul 
shala, Nisha i Khadi-ke-Phool, Soot- 


Halaahal, Satrangi Milan-Yamini, 
Ania, Jana-giti, Bengal-ké-Kaal, Buddha-aur-Naach-ghar, 


Chaar Kheme and Chaunsath Kheme. 
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of the Bihar Government. Though he had started writing 
poetry while still in his teens, it was after settling in m 
job that he was able to concentrate on the themes closes 
to his heart. Like any other sensitive writer, gy a 
much influenced by the writings of Prasad, Pant and Nira la 
in earlier years. But soon he broke away from chhaya- 
vada for his interest lay more in the sphere of the worker 
and the ploughman. That was probably the sae prance 
of the Progressive school of poetry to Dinkar’s menta 
make-up. The nationalist movement and the aig 
Struggle also attracted him as would be evident from ‘is 
well-known poems, Himalaya and Nai Dilli written while 
he was still a Government employee. 


About Dilli he says: 


Steeped in luxuries and pleasures 

And playfully looking askance 

Whom art thou trying to win over 

O, harlot? 

I know thy hide well, 

You have deprived the hungry 

Of their bread, 

You have deprived the naked 

Of their clothes, 

You have suppressed even the sigh of the peasants. 
On poverty’s breast 

On the poor’s blood 

Have been raised these, your high walls. 


Dinkar’s first work, Renuka appeared in 1935. It was 
followed by Himkar (1938), Rasvatz (1939) and Dwanda- 
geet (1940). It was, however, the Kurukshetra (6) 
that made Dinkar a poet of all-India fame. This poetica 
work written in the epic style consists of his reflections 0? 
the general theme of war and peace. It brought him re- 
cognition from all quarters, including the U.P. Govern- 
ment, the Nagari Pracharini Sabha and the Sahityakar 
Samsad. Kurukshetra is the portrayal of a conflict be- 
tween the individualistic, personal aspirations on the one 
hand and man’s social and impersonal urges on the other. 
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In this respect it is a problem-oriented poem. Having 
raised the problem of individual versus the social good, the 
author suggest the way out, that is, giving precedence to 
the latter over the former. In a way the poem symbolises 
the final break of Dinkar from the individualistic pre- 
occupation of the chhayavadi poetry. 

Rashmi-rathi, like Kurukshetra is also based on the 
mahabharata. It deals with the life of Karna who, inspite 
of his great qualities and remarkable character, is fre- 
quently maligned in the epic for no other reason than that 
of his birth. The poet has portrayed him as a symbol of 
suppressed humanity. 

The theme is thus in keeping with the general senti- 
ment that the emancipation of India from political bond- 
age is no more than a beginning of the building up of a 
welfare state wherein all distinctions based on caste and 
birth would disappear and every citizen would be treated 
as equal. Dinkar comes out as a progressive and rational 
thinker while dealing with problems and conflicts that 
arise while delineating the character of Karna. 

Another memorable work of Dinkar is Urvashi. The 
two main characters of the poem are Pururavas and 
Urvashi. The former is a man of this world fired by 
burning passion for the divine, while the latter is the cele- 
stial nymph thirsting for pleasures of the earth. How to 
harmonise the two, is the problem that the poet seeks to 
tackle. Urvashi has exceptional lyrical beauty and exhi- 
bits to an astounding degree the author’s mastery over 
language and the art of poetry writing. As for the con- 
flict, it is resolved by carrying the dialogue to the level 
of philosophy. While on the one hand the heroine, 
Urvashi represents the mighty hunger of the senses and 
Pururavas the sense of satisfaction, at the same time there 
is a clear indication that in the ultimate analysis sensual 
gratification is located in something which goes beyond 
physical limitations. Pururavas is not only a symbol of 
restlessness born of his keenness to tap the source of abid- 
ing satisfaction, he is also a modern man in search of a 
whole personality rather than just the rapturous part of 


H.H.L.L.—29 
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it. He seeks love on the truly aesthetic plane. Sensuous- 
ness in him constantly strives to find avenues of such grati- 
fication as may ultimately lead to its sublimation. In lite- 
rature, however, one might say, it is not a new thing. One 
could have a glimpse of such love in Greek and Western 
literature as much as in Sanskrit literature. However, the 
real significance of Urvashi is the robust handling a 
beauty, love and sex and its profound human understand- 
ing. i A 
Parashurām-kī-Prateekshā, Koyal-aur-Kavitva an 
Mritt-tilak are other epic poems of Dinkar. His stray 
poems and lyrics have been compiled and published in 
more than half a dozen collections. Of these Parashurām- 
ki-Prateeksha is better known. It was compiled after the 
Chinese attack on India, in 1962, and embodies the nation's 
resolve to be vigilant and to get the aggression vacated. 


FROM URVASHI 
Birth of Urvashi: 


..-but what can I say? How explain? 

How clear doubts from whence my body came? 

I am from the land of the mind where agitated, restless 

Pregnant winds do blow; 

From the lit-up regions of the sub-conscious 

Where waters of awareness flow. 

I took my shape, colour, awareness and fragrance 

To become as peerless as the lotus flower. 

I am not the daughter of the sea 

Emerged from its surface, sub-surface, lower or the 
lowest depths 

I did not thrust out of the blue waters’ froth or foam 

To dance on the flittering waves. 

No, the ocean’s depths were not my home. 

I am not the flowering creeper of the sky 

Joyfully playing amongst the stars; 

No, I am not the daughter of heaven, 

I was not sired by the moon, 

Not wafted down with its beams 
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To alight on the ocean’s bosom 

Silver bright under the light of a full moon. 

It was not the invisible starlight that gave me birth 

Not its beams that brought me on the lap of the earth. 

I am a flower without fragrance or a name 

Flying to the pinnacle of the skies; 

I am the topmost point on the tip of a flame. 

I am beyond description. 

(What then am I?) 

Of the sense of beauty, I am the swell. 

Not an earth-bound mortal 

Neither of the gods or demigods, 

Neither of angels or demons of hell 

Beloved! I am fairylike apsara 

Born of the turbulent sea of frustrated desires 

Enclosed in the breast of man. 

When the tides of passion swell within 

And overpower him; 

When the waves lash and make him restless 

As the waves themselves, turning, twisting, churning 
as if in anguish 

Then does man bring up the eternal fire raging within 
him to his throat, 

And calls out for me. 

I answer his call 

I rise resplendent in the full burgeoning of youth. 

Out of the hidden depths of man’s mind I do take birth 

Naked, glistening white and pure as the snow 

From out of this world of fantasy I come down to 
the earth. 

Victorious! Against my high-rising full breasts I nurse 

All the tear-laden, sorrow-stricken humanity. 

I am the highest point of the flame in every heart 

The light in every heart am I 

I am the essence of womanhood 

That dwells in the minds of men 

I am Urvashi.’ 

(Translated by Khushwant Singh) 


7. The Illustrated Weekly of India, July 10, 1973. 
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The Moon and the Muse: 


Thus spoke the moon last night; 

“How strange a being is man! 
Entangled in snares of his own setting 
And tripped by his own legs 

He lives a fugitive from rest and sleep. 
“Knowest thou, how old I am? 

I witnessed Manu’s passing. 

As his fabled birth of yore, 

And also saw 

Myriads of madcaps like thee 

Gazing at me 

And weaving their dreams. 


“What are man’s dreams 

But foam-flakes, mere bubbles, 
Pricked before they are blown? 

Yet man be thanked, 

He puffs still his airy nothings 

And waves his idle songs.” 

I held my peace, 

But the Muse spoke; 

“O Moon, look at me again 

Are my tunes all froth and foam? 
Verily, thou knowest not heat and fire. 
“I am not one 

Who only sings his dreams 

I am Vulcan 

That turns soft dreams into steel 

To lay foundations for mansions new. 


“It is not Manu, who stands before thee, 
But man, his issue, 
He has an edge to his fancy too. 
Not thoughts alone shoot as arrows; 
Even dreams strike as swords 
“Hasten then to warn thy master, 
The emperor of heaven! 

The dreamers are on the march; 
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Stop them, if you dare, 
Before they overthrow you and your realm,”S 


An over-all assessment of Dinkar as a poet is aptly 
made by a well-known Hindi critic in these words:— 

“Dinkar’s poetry abounds in imagery that is assertive 
without being forced, that is, pointed and clear but never 
pedestrian. Though he learnt his first lessons among the 
Romantics of Hindi poetry in the early thirties (the so- 
called chhayavadis), he soon overcomes the rather soft and 
deliberately vague symbolism of that period. Decades 
later, when in the early sixties Hindi poetry came under 
the spell of the harsh, ugly and provocative imagery of the 
moderns from the West, Dinkar was not overwhelmed. 
He, like another undefeated survivor of the chhayavad 
period, Bachchan, made just that much of adjustment 
which could make him a contemporary without losing his 
identity”’.? 

Sohanlal Dwivedi (b. 1907) another poet of this group, 
was influenced by the patriotic trend at the very start of 
his literary career. He was not only attracted by the natio- 
nalist movement but was an active Congress-man and a 
participant in the freedom struggle with all its rough and 
tumble, like Navin and several others. 

His literary works and the quality of his poetry, how- 
ever, would not entitle him to a place in the rank of first- 
rate poets. As a poet he lacks the depth of Navin, the 
versality of Maithili Sharan Gupta and the genius of Din- 
kar or even Bachchan. Nevertheless, he has been a dedi- 
cated poet as much as a devoted patriot. His output has 
been considerable, even though he distinguished himself 
more as a writer for children and the youth. Better known 
among his works are Vasavdutta (1942), Kunal (1942), 
Pūjāgeet (1944), Yugadhar (1944), Prabhati (1944), Seva- 
gram (1946), Shishubharati (1949), Balcharati (1953) and 
Chetanā (1954). Bachon-ke-Bapii, Chacha Nehru, Hanso- 
aur-Hanséo, etc. are works primarily meant for children. 


8. Tr. by Madhusudan Thakur — An Anthology of Indian Literatures, 
9. J, C. Mathur, The Illustrated Weekly of India, Sept. 19, 1971, 
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Young Lyricists: 


The poets we have discussed above, particularly Bach- 
chan, wrote lyrics in the tradition of the chhayavada 
poetry, though they brought other elements in their writ- 
ings which serve to distinguish them from the chhayavada 
poets. The writings of Bachchan and the other nationalist 
Tomanticists made a profound impression on the budding 
poets of the new generation. The institution of poetical 
symposium (Kavi sammelan) came handy as a medium for 
the popularisation of lyrics; and in this respect Bachchan 
held for years an unrivalled position. He was for long in 
great demand wherever such poetical meets were arrang- 
ed. His style of writing has, therefore, drawn a number of 
young lyricists, particularly those who were not averse to 
participating in poetical symposia. These lyricists owe no 
allegiance to chhayavada. Though inspired by the poetry 
write with greater freedom from 
: Sometimes in blank verse using a fluid 


z young lyricists is Gopaldas 
Neeraj who may be said to have stepped into Bachchan’s 
shoes so far as Kavi sammelans are concerned. His lyrics, 
both in respect of form and their content, have consider- 
able literary merit, They are not only enjoyable for their 
resonance, but are also thought-provoking, for though 
Neeraj’s main theme is love, it is not always romantic love, 
a mere man-woman relationship. His idea of love involves 
Sacrifice, even voluntary suffering, as a chastening ingre- 
dient. He believes that only suffering at the physical, 
mental and spiritual level can lead to true love, which is 
universal in character. No wonder that sometimes the 
philosopher in him. is more conspicuous than the poet, 


Dinar when he eguates love with annihilation of 
Self. 


The 


‘ poetical collections of Neeraj, Pran-geet, Dard- 
diya-hai 


and Badar-baras gayo are typical of his thought. 
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Among other collections of his lyrical poems may be men- 
tioned Nadi-Kinare, Lahar-pukare, Vibhavasi, Do-geet and 
Geet-bhi ageet-bhi. 


From There will be no War: 


I wonder what will happen to this new earth 

And this new dawn; 

I wonder what will happen to the innocent new plough 

If the skies begin to rain blood! 

Will the silence of death enfold 

All beauty and joy in its cold embrace? 

These laughing roses, these fragrant gardens, 

These buds of beauty wearing magic spells, 

These ears of golden corn gay with abandon 

These bashful, swaying stalks of wheat! 

This gentle joy of the swelling pomegranate, 

This gay swinging of the little mango buds, 

The movement of streams with their loosened hair 
of waves, 

The song of the fountain on the watery sitar! 

These little frisking babes 

With the smell of milk yet fresh on their lips 

These sportive, fearless bands of youth 

These’ maidens lovely as the moon, as Rati, 

Their payals a-tinkle as sweetest music; 

The challenging note of Alha, 

The tabor’s swelling beat 

The teaching of Mira and Sur 

The wise valorous words of Kabir — 

Will death lay them all low, 

If there is another war? 

Will the whole world turn into smoking ruins? 

Will the Koyala never again coo in the mango-grove? 

The papiha never again call to its sweetheart? 

This new era is writing a fresh history on earth, 

Will blood be poured into the ink of that writing? 

Will the next sun set behind a mountain of corpses? 

Will the moon sigh and groan over a world of ruins? 

Will autumn destroy the youth of these flowers? 
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Will light be enslaved by darkness? 

Will the spirit of revolt don chains of gold? 

Will peace slumber in burial places? | 
Will the desert swallow up the flood of the Volga? y 
Will the waters of the Ganga turn into thin vapour? 
Will the proud head of Himalaya bend low in 
obeisance? 

Will autumn devastate Caucasus anew?!0 


Gopal Singh Nepali, Shivmangal Singh Suman, 
Rameswar Shukla Anchal, Harikrishna Premi and Shmbu- 
nath Shesh have also made significant contributions to the 
development of Hindi lyrics. Shesh, author of Unmilika 
and Suwela, was one of the pioneers in the field of Hindi 
ghazal and rubai. Lyrics recitals have always been DOP Us 
lar with the people. Ramavatar Tyagi, Virendra Mishra, 
Chiranjit, Madhu Shastri, Janaki Vallabh Shastri, Ram- 


nand Doshi and Balswarup Rahi are some of our successful 
reciter lyricists, 


Prove of the symb 
which those poets 
and beauty. Influ 
more direct and 
etherial, “The va 
ing some myster 
between the worl 


olism and the veil of mysticism e 
generally cover their description of DY 
enced by the Progressive idealism, he ia 
his romanticism is less abstract Kie 
gue notion of epiphenomenalism petit 
ious correspondence and copanan A 
d of emotion and the world of matter re 
become too dreary, drab and dull... Like Dinkar Bhs 
Bachchan and Narendra, Anchal came under Se ee, 
nationalist impact and brought new images, a pronounce’ 
tone and unabated vitality to Hindi poetry.“!1 Se 
Anchal came out with his new vision of romanties 
and nationalism in his two publications — Madhulika an 
Yı 


10. Tr. by Prof. Prakash Chandra Gupta, Hindi Review, April, 1956. 
ll. JEN; Pande — Hindi Review, Oet, 1957, 
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Aparajita. But this was only the beginning. He is in top 
form in his later anthology, Varshant-ke-Badal, which is “a 
poetic tribute to that steadfast unswerving faith in man 
and nature.... Anchal faithfully follows his line add- 
ing inspiration to sparkling scintilating verses. Emotional 
felicity, sentimental fidelity, aesthetic keenness, disposi- 
tional romance, simple, sensuous grandeur flow naturally 
from his creative instincts. In style and expression he 
stands superb”.!2 


Addressing the clouds, the poet says: 


“O’ vapour-laden wafting clouds! 
Do scatter largess on this earth; 
This parched besmirched and gory earth. 
Torn asunder by the tumult of passion.” 


The Progressives: 


With the rise of the romantic nationalists, we witness 
another change in the literary scene. Now came to the 
fore a class of writers who were influenced by modern 
egalitarian trends and Marxist ideology. These writers 
called themselves Progressives. In the face of man’s 
misery and allround want, Romanticism of any kind 
sounded to them as mere swash-bucklery. The underdog, 
the weaker and the poorer sections of the society and 
poverty in general were the foremost subjects of their 
thoughts and the theme of their poetry. 

A Progressive Writers’ Association was formed and its 
first conference held at Lucknow in 1936. It was presided 
over by Prem Chand. In his presidential address he said 
that: “literature in order that it may be effective must 
faithfully mirror the truths of life. It has a purpose other 
than that of diversion alone. It must no longer continue 
to dwell upon the union and separation of the hero 
(nayaka) and the heroine (nayika), but must also consider 
the problems of hard realities of day-to-day life. The emo- 
tion of love, after all, represents a single phase of human 
life, and a literature the larger part of which deals exclu- 


12. Ibid, 
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; com- 
sively with it, can neither be a source of pride tovtbe 
munity nor a sound indication of its refined taste”. 

The votaries of the Pro 


ani 
cluded Nagarjun (b. 1911), Kedar Nath Agarwal, BEN 
Prasad Misra (1914), Rameshwar Shukla Anchal (b. 

Naresh Mehta (b. 1 


eir 
Uday Shankar Bhatt, Bachchan and Dinkar too lent th 
Support to them for some time, 


. mo- 
change of emphasis from the e 


ā-Gari and Tram has ston 
on to the social tyranny and sung Jude 
of the present age. Bhatt in many of his poems ine 


iri- 
S boldly questioned the validity ora a 
tual values which have encouraged man to explo! an 
fellow beings with the convenient excuse of destiny has 
fatalism, Anchal, the author of Kiran-Vela and Karl tion 
raised his rebellious Voice against capitalistic exploita pip 
and the economic disparities in life. Ashk in his his 
his Pralaya-Srijan and Agrawal ja 
ve sung of the necessity to expose reat- 
and wage war against destructive s 
is Pralaya Vina invoka tIS 
of social and politica etry 


good 


e of the Pro ressi ritten t 
poetry ang E a: 8Tessive poets have w: Jen 


displayeg Considerable poetic tē 


= 
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Their themes are familiar, edifying the workers and sing- 
ing of their privations and exploitation by the rich. Kedar- 
nath Agrawal, for example, has written this fine piece on 
the work of a blacksmith: 


STRIKE THE HAMMER 


Strike the hammer 

And with blows repeated 
Bend the red hot iron 

Into any and all forms desired. 
Strike the hammer and with 

Blows repeated 
Forge not a few but a thousand 
Mighty wondrous giants of steel. 
Strike the hammer 

And with blows repeated 
Only with your sweat and blood 
Break the bonds that freedom restrain. 
Strike the hammer 
And with blows repeated 
Be a loving force of the world 
And in accord and grace with 

the world remain.!3 


And says he on the temples of Khajaraho.... 


The gifts of Chandelas’ devotion to art 
The fanes, two various gods dedicated, 
Massive, huge and unshakable 
at Khajaraho still stand. 

And remind us of the time — when to enfold 
in their lusty arms, pleasure swayed, 
and surging like a sea, 
people vied for the high-breasted 
fluid-eyed, comely love-lorn maids. 

When soul-swayed and enkindled by soft sex 
people forgot — 
the life and death, the time and country. 

13. Tr. by Inderjit Singh — A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, 
p 
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Gone the Eternals soft-piping, 
And Eros-inspired. 
Gone the lustrously glowing beauteous flames. 
Gone the dainty-dallyings of the Erotic-Meets, 
And gone the throbbing sweet sonorous melodies. 
But the mural statues, 
in their last-lingering emotions, 
Firmly to their pantheons adhere. 
Time’s vandalism, with its rapier keen, 
no desolation brought in its wake, 
But the brute mace of some ignoramus 
here and there a trifle wreck to images spread, 
And instantly to this day an execration 
to his name, they howl. 
Men with long hands and foreheads broad 
are steeped in music and pleasure gay, 
lost and wrapped up in Warm-sensuous embrace 
enviously hold the busts of their loves, 
and lips into lips their kisse 
While women, with their dishevelled tresses, | 
and in conceits of dancers adroit, 
are restive, wistful and inwardly pulsing. 
Who on thighs of men 
amorously sported for centuries, 
They colour not, not bashful and coy they get. 
For men and women of the very domain of 
Cupid’s heart they be. 
Though, even, you and I in folly fondly proclaim them 
leery and wanton, 14 
The joy at seein 
vesting has been wel 


And 


S impart. 


g the crops ripen and ready for har- 
1 described by Nagarjun: 
After many, many a day: 

After many, many a day 

Have I to my heart’s content looked 

Upon the smiling crops, ripe and golden, 

after many, many a day. 
After many, many, many a day 


14. Tr, by. Indraji Singh — Hindi Review, May 1958, 
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Have I to my heart’s content listened 
To the cuckoo-notes of young girls threshing paddy 
after many, many a day. 


After many, many a day 

Have I to my heart’s content inhaled 

Fresh and plentiful blossoms of the maulsiri 
after many, many a day. 


After many, many a day 

Have I to my heart’s content felt 

The sandal-dust of my country footpath 
after many, many a day. 


After many, many a day 

Have I to my heart’s content enjoyed 

Smell-form-taste-sound-touch, all at once, on the earth, 
after many, many a day.!5 


This trend in Hindi poetry was not welcomed by all 
critics. Some of them in fact thought it meant pulling 
poetry down to a lower pedestal. But this is clearly a 
one-sided and partisan view often expressed in the writ- 
ings of the protagonists of “Nai'Kavita’’!© While it is true 
that the Progressive poets concentrated attention only on 
ugly and apparently incongruous aspects of life like pov- 
erty, inequality, squalor etc, it cannot be denied that they 
espoused a popular cause. In keeping with their ideology 
they focussed attention on people long neglected and ex- 
ploited by the rich in society—a fact which need not rob 
them of the credit due to them and their poetry of 
its intrinsic value. If it is conceded that poets and 
writers have to react to social environments, it is futile 
to expect them always to be individualistic or to employ 
abstract symbolism in their verse. Progressive writings 
in Hindi should be seen as a reaction to the conditions ob- 
taining in the country during the second and third decades 
of this century as also to the mystic and largely indivi- 
dualistic poetry of chhayaavada then holding the field. 
I5. Tr. by Chandrabali Singh — Survey of Hindi Litt. 


` S. H. Vatsyayana has, for example, labelled Progressive poets as a 
$ Peh of “sadis” — Contemporary Indian Literature, pp. 78-79. 


CHAPTER 29 


STRIDES IN PROSE WRITING 


A major factor in the propagation and maturing of the 
prose style was the phenomenal growth of the Hindi Press 
to which reference has been made earlier. It was during 
this period that a genuine attempt was made at one a 
phy, writing on Philology, Philosophy, Historiography ai 
systematic assessment of literary trends, past and present: 
Eassy writing, biographical writing and literary criticism 
also developed during these years. This gave birth to the 
era of what may be called the prose of thought.! It found 
its perfect embodiment in works of philosophy like those 
of Acharya Narendra Deo, Sampurnanand, Vasudeva Agar- 
wal ete. and in the interpretation of history as in the works 


of Bhagwat Sharan Upadhyaya, Shantikumar Nanuram 
Vyas and Jaichandra Vidyalankar. 


Among other writers 
be attributed were 


; Baburao Vishnu Paradker, Ambika Prasad Bajpai, 
Parashuram Chaturvedi, Dr. Ra- 
jendra Prasad, Makhanlal Chaturvedi, Dr. Nagendra, 
and Nand Dulare Bajpai. 

The writings of these writers led to the enrichment 
anguage by making it a vehicle of 
of thought. By ridding Hindi prose 
ambivalence of expression and regional 


1. The prose of thought, says E. W. F. Tomlin (The Pelican Guide to 
English Literature) is that ich i 


expression of all shades 
of ambiguity, 


double aim, First, it seek. 
€ven to the point of trying 
together, 


Secondly, it seeks to effect the liquidation of systems of 
thought held to batten upon li 
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variations, the works of these writers have gone a long 
way in making it a referential or scientific language. 
Though most of these writers wrote on their specialised 
subjects, the ease and felicity of expression, which is the 
common feature of their writings, has gone to nurture 
Hindi prose to mellowness. 

One of the founders of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
and a pioneer of the Hindi movement was Shyam Sundar 
das (1875-1945). He was a versatile literary figure, who 
will go down as the first successful lexicographer, having 
prepared the first dependable Hindi dictionary. Much 
before Hindi was called upon to shoulder the responsibility 
of higher education, he compiled a lexicon of scientific and 
teehnical terms. He also wrote a detailed history of Hindi 
language and literature, Hindi Bhasha aur Sahitya and 
books on literary criticism and phylology, Sahityalochan 
and Bhasha Vigyaén. He practically devoted his whole life 
to the service of Hindi literature, both as a teacher in the 
Banaras Hindu University and as author of a set of authen- 
tic books on literary history and criticism. 

Ganesh Behari Misra, Shyam Behari Misra and Sukh- 
dev Behari Misra, three brothers, known as Misra bandhus 
wrote a detailed history of Hindi literature based on Shiv 
Singh Saroj and other earlier writings like Bhaktamal. If 
ever devotion to literature and corporate effort to translate 
it into action bore fruit, it was conspicuously so in the case 
of the Misra brothers. It seems they divided among them- 
selves their respective spheres of specialization and after 
integrating their studies brought out their famous work, 
the Misrabandhu Vinod. All the brothers were highly 
educated and well placed in life. The opportunities which 
go with scholarship and freedom from want were fully 
utilised by them individually and collectively. Sometimes 
two of them and sometimes all the three brothers worked 
together to prepare a detailed and scientific history of Hindi 
literature. After Misrabandhu Vinod appeared the Hindi 
Navaratna which was primarily the work of Shyam Behari 
Misra. Later on appeared Sahitya Parijat in the writing 
of which they involved the next generation also, the son 
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of one of the Misra brothers. It is not only by their = 
searches and publications that the Misra family aa 
Hindi. They rendered yeoman service to it by active y 
working for and taking up the cause of Hindi in Kaa 
educational institutons and the universities of U. P. wi 
hich they happened to be connected, 
i Ram GE Shukla (1886-1941) ably ese ae 
the work of Misra bandhus. His work on the history o 
Hindi literature, Hindi Sihitya kā Itihās, was aged 
ledgedly the most authentic history of this language = 
its literature, In it Shukla displayed a rare capacity i or 
analysis and critical assessment of Hindi writers. Making 
the best use of all available material on the subject, 
Shukla tried to cut new ground by making his assessment 
of certain movements and writers critical and interpreta- 
tive. It cannot be denied that he was the first to make 
a scientific study of the theory of rasa and aesthetics, ela- 
borating his point in the light of the works of the Italian 
philosopher, Croce. He had a peculiar knack of throw- 
i subtle and often obscure points. His 
pendous, its only limitations, accord- 
being his failure to appreciate the 
oets who wrote after 1920, Prasad, 
devi Verma. 
m Chandra Shukla had a blind eye 
preferred long narratives and epic 
whatever he wrote on his favourite 
Surdas, Jayasi and others, is the 
rary criticism in Hindi. His See 
cal essays have been compiled in two volumes entitle 
Chintimani. Because of his pioneering efforts in the 5 
main of literary criticism, Shukla has often been compare 
with Mathew Arnold. In addition to writings on other 
authors, Shukla also wrote original works, giving evidence 
of a “dignified and harmonious” prose style. His oe 
tion in verse of The Light of Asia was widely acclaime 


; Xi 3 inute 
for “its vivid representation of Nature, based on minu 
observations,” 


The fact is that Ra 
for lyrics and always 
poems. Nevertheless, 
authors, like Tulsidas, 
most valued part of lite 
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A collaborator of Shyam Sundar Das, Ram Chandra 
Verma was one of the stalwarts responsible for, among 
other things, bringing out an authentic Hindi dictionary. 
The various lexicons and technical translations that have 
had to be brought out lately to meet Hindi’s present-day 
requirements, have either been his own handiwork or an 
outcome of his collaboration and guidance. His latest work 
is Hindi-ka-Pramanik Shabd-Kosh brought out by the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha. 


The Essay: 


Among eminent essayists of the old school who wrote 
during and after the Bharatendu era were Balkrishna Bhatt, 
who wrote in the Hindi-Pradeep of which he was also the 
editor. His favourite subjects were, besides literature, 
social reform, history and education in general. Bhatt was 
known for his forceful style. His language was clear and 
crisp and his manner of expression imparted the Addiso- 
nian touch to it. As pointed out, Ram Chandra Shukla 
and Shyam Sundardas mostly wrote literary essays which 
laid the foundation of criticism in Hindi. Among others 
who kept up this tradition of writing on literary criticism 
are Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Gulab Rai, Nand Dulare Bajpai, 
Badri Nath, Vishwanath Prasad Misra and Nagendra. Best 
known for his writings among these is Hazari Prasad Dwi- 
vedi who is “a humanist and assesses literature in the 
context of real life.” His Hindi-ka-Adi-Kal, Nath Sampra- 
daya, Ban-bhatt-ki-atmakatha, Sahaj Sadhana and Hindi 
Sahitya ki Bhoomiké are outstanding research works which 
have advanced our knowledge of Hindi and provided much 
valuable material to its literature. Apart from literary 
writings, it is his general essays* which bid fair to make 
Dwivedi the foremost Hindi prose writer. His command 
over the language, his deep knowledge and distinctive style 
mark him out as the leading writer of Hindi prose. To 
some extent Dwivedi has been influenced by Bengali 
writing, but that is to the good. It has lent his expression 


at eer Saree 
llections of Dwivedi’s essays have so far been published. 
EE are — Vichar aur Vitark, Ashok-ke-Phal, Kalpalati and 


Kutaj. 
H.H.L.L.—30 
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a sharpness and precision which many present-day writers 
seem to lack. 

From the point of view of enriching the style of prose- 
writing Padma Singh Sharma is a class by himself. His 
essays on various subjects of cultural, social and literary 
importance are considered standard writings. Sharma who 
was a teacher in the Gurukul near Hardwar, was a scholar 
of Urdu, Persian, Hindi and Sanskrit. Knowledge of lan- 
guages did not only broaden his vision, it also imparted to 
his style an elegane and raciness not so common among 
Hindi writers. Sharma is famous for his commentary on 
Bihari’s Satsai, his letters to many literary friends and his 
essays published in various periodicals. He had something 
of the Prem Chand touch in him so far as direct expression 
and the readiness to translate thoughts into words are 
concerned; but there is also in his letters the hearty banter 
and the lighter vein reminiscent of the writings of Bal- 
mukund Gupta. Sharma’s language is razor-sharp, which 
sometimes actually cuts and bruises. The compilation of 
his letters (Padma Singh Sharma-ke-Patra) by Banarsi Das 
Chaturvedi and Hari Shankar Sharma is a valuable addi- 
tion to Hindi literature. While countering a point or com- 
menting on a given situation, Padma Singh never beat 
about the bush but preferred to hit the nail direct on the 
head. In spite of his costic expression, there was hardly 
of Misra bandhus. It seems they divided among them- 
a contemporary man of letters who did not love to corres- 
pond with him. He enriched Hindi not only by his few 
works and collections of articles contributed to journals 
but also by his occasional lectures and addresses to religious 

„and literary gatherings. 

_Almost in the same category comes Banarsidas Chatur- 
vedi, aman cut out to write and to encourage budding 
writers. From the teaching profession which was a pay- 
ing one, he chose to enter the sorry trade of a writer and 
2 journalist. Ramanand Chatterji appointed him to edit 
the Vishal Bharat, a sister publication of the Modern Re- 
view. During the two decades that Chaturvedi edited this 
Paper, he raised the standard of Hindi journalism, at least 
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so far as monthlies and periodicals are concerned. His 
wide interests and keenness to encourage contributors 
almost forced on him the role of Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. 
Many among the present-day Hindi writers got their mai- 
den contributions published in the Vishal Bharat. Cha- 
turvedi is a very steady and forceful writer. He is famous 
for his essays, pen-pictures, biographical sketches and lite- 
rary assessments. His published books include Rekha- 
Chitra, Sahitya aur Jeevan, Hamare Aradhhya and Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi. 

So far as writing on philosophical subjects is concerned 
Acharya Narendra Deo, Sampurnanand and Rahul Sankrit- 
yayan are foremost among Hindi writers. Narendra Deo’s 
Bhagwan Buddha aur unkā-Mat is an outstanding original 
work in Hindi on the life, teachings and philosophy of 
Gautama Buddha. A man of learning and wide scholar- 
ship, Deo has intepreted the tenets of Buddhism and com- 
mented on the theory and practice of that faith in his own 
way. His interpretation is part historical and part philo- 
sophical. However, in respect of presentation of the sub- 
ject and the style of writing, the book has to be classed 
among the best works of thought prose in Hindi. Rahul 
Sankrityayana and Bhadant Anand Kaushalyayana have 
written on various facets of Buddhist history and philoso- 
phy, the former concentrating on Indology and historical 
research and the latter on interpreting the tripitikas and 
other Buddhist canonical literature. Both of these writers 
are great stylists. Rahul, as we have seen, has also some 
works of fiction to his credit. Kaushalyayana’s works 
include Rail-ka-ticket and Jo-na-bhool-saka, two travelo- 
gues, besides his writings on Buddhist religion and philo- 
sophy. 
Sampurnanand’s sweep was wider than that of these 
writers. He was a rare Sanskrit and Hindi scholar, an 
educationist, a reformer and a political thinker. He was 
almost equally at home in English in whih he wrote on 
educational and political topics.. His Samajvada, Anta- 
riksh-yatra, Brahmana-savadhan and Bharatiya buddhijivi 
are a significant contribution to Hindi prose. His language 
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is forceful, elegant and yet simple. Some of his feud 
writings will pass for excellent essays, beautifully written 
and thought-provoking, > 

Vasudeva Sharan Agarwal was another writer whose 
writings on a variety of subjects are works of standard 
prose. He was a renowned Sanskrit scholar, a historian 
and an Indologist, His style is scholarly yet easy to under- 
stand. Apart from a few collections of his historical writ- 
ings and general essays, Agarwal’s Bharat Savitri (two 
volumes) is an outstanding work of great literary and 
cultural importance. In it he has interpreted the happen- 
ings of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata period (pre- 
historic era) in a remarkably lucid manner, Patanjali- 
Kaleen Bharat is another of his well-known works, In the 


writings on social and cultural subjects, 

Ramayana Kaleen Samskriti (two volu 
hardly a Hindi jour: 
tributions do not appear. 


Gulab Rai of Agra, who is better 


mes). There is 


to make the best of his choice. Two 


tain have proved quite popular. 
Bhagwat Sharan U 


» which are among the best known 
prose works of modern Hindi. 
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tions. Among his best works are Savera, Sangharsh, Gar- 
jan and Itihās par Khoon ke Chhinte. The former book 
is a collection of stories based on the past, the dawn of 
human civilisation. These books were widely acclaimed 
when published. Rai Krishnadas wrote standard works on 
fine arts, archaeology and painting in Hindi. His Bhara- 
tiya Marti-kala and Bharatiya-Chitra-Kala are considered 
authentic books on these subjects. Among other well- 
known writers on history and historical subjects are Jai 
Chandra Vidyalankar, Dr. Raghuvir and Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha. All of them count among good writers 
of Hindi on the basis of their works. Good many of their 
essays on these subjects have enriched Hindi prose. Devi 
Shankar Avasthi (Vivek-ke-Rang), Muktibodh (Sdahitya- 
kaé-Saundarya), Makhanlal Chaturvedi (Amir Irade Gartb 
Trade), J. C. Mathur (Jinhon-ne-jeena-jand), Prabhakar 
Machwe, Nand Dulare Bajpai, Shivpujan Sahai, Dharma- 
vir Bharati (Yashwanti) and Vidya Niwas Misra (Aangan- 
ka-Panchhi) and (Banjaré man) are also good writers of 
essays which critics have adjudged as of high literary 
merit. 

There has been some biographical writing also during 
this period. A beginning had been made earlier by Harish 
Chandra Bharatendu (Ek Kahani Kuchh Aapbitt Kuchh 
Jagbiti). Though from modern standards it is sketchy and 
somewhat crude, yet it proved to be a starting point. Shyam 
Sunder Das’s autobiography, is, however, a fullfledged life 
story of himself. A similar attempt but more successful 
was the Atmakatha of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, first President 
of the Indian Republic. Coming from the pen of a scholar 
and a man of many parts, the Atma-Katha is not only of 
much historical and political importance but has also con- 
siderable literary merit. Rahul Sankrityayana’s Meri 
Jeevan-Yatra is a book of gripping interest because the 
subject of the story, the writer himself lived a life full of 
excitment, incredible experiences and exceptional achieve- 
ments. From Kedarnath Pande of Azamgarh (UP) he 
managed to rise as a Buddhist scholar of international re- 
pute, a great writer, an Indologist, a phylologist, a histo- 
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rian and a linguist. Rahul’s life story is indeed of great 
interest, though unfortunately it has not so far received 
the attention and the appreciation which it deserves. i 

In the same category we may put Yashpal’s Sinha- 
valokan. The writer has been a revolutionary all his life, 
a fact which has lent some charm to the book. Apni 
Khabar by Pandeya Bechan Sharma Ugra has acquired 
fame among autobiographies largely because of the racy 
style and frankness of the writer. In recent years quite a 
number of literary biographies of Prem Chand have ap- 
peared. Kalam-ke-Sipahi by his son, Amrit Rai and Prem 
Chand Ghar Men by the reputed novelist’s wife, Shivrani, 
are of great value. Both the books offer an intimate in- 
sight into the man and are highly readable. Madan Gopan 
and Hans Raj Rahbar are other biographers of Prem 
Chand. Seth Govind Das’s autobiography published in 
three volumes has not much to commend itself, The style 
is insipid and the story too prosaic to interest the reader. 


In recent years the art of literary criticism has been 
carried further by the writin 


dra Shukla, marks another sta 
literary criticism in Hindi. 
Parashuram Chaturvedj counts among the foremost 
literary critics and prose writers. For more than forty 
years he devoted himself to literature. His Uttart Bharat 
rā at once drew the attention of Hindi 
ents towards Chaturvedi who was accla- 
holar of Sant-Sahitya. His other works 
Te Sufi Kavya Sangrah (1951) Nawa Nibandh (1951), 


Madhyakalin Prem Sadhana (1952), san; Kavya (1952), 
Manas ki 


Kabir Ssh: 


imed as a top se 


Parashuram dis- 
er of scintillating prose 
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but also as a deep scholar and thinker. He brought his 
wide knowledge of other languages, notably Bengali and 
English, to bear on literary criticism in Hindi. On the 
bhakti movement and its literature he is considered an 
authority. As a book reviewer he introduced new norms 
in Hindi journalism. It was his style of writing and the 
manner of presentation of facts that marked him out as a 
lucid exponent of whatever cause he took up. His style 
is simple, matter-of-fact and convincing. There is no beat- 
ing about the bush, no pedanticism. By his casual writings, 
apart from his published works, Chaturvedi may be said 
to have succeeded in raising the standard of the art of 
criticism and literary evaluation to a high pitch. 

Among other literary critics may be mentioned 
Agyeya, Ram Vilas Sharma, Shivdan Singh Chauhan and 
Prabhakar Machwe. i i 

Before closing this chaptre on the growth of the prose 
of thought in Hindi, it is worthwhile taking into account 
those scholars also who did not belong to the field of aca- 
demics or even literature but who have contributed, both 
directly and indirectly, to the development of Hindi prose. 
Their public utterances, in most cases also casual writings, 
have done much to raise the standard of Hindi prose in 
recent years. To this class of scholars belong public 
leaders like Purushottamdas Tandon, Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
Govind Vallabh Pant, not to mention Rajendra Prasad and 
Sampurnanand to whom reference has already been made. 
By their speeches these persons, who at one time or the 
other were also at the helm of public affairs, set the pace 
standardising new political expressions and popularising 
old ones which had not yet gained currency. The collec- 
tions of these leaders’ speeches are in any case excellent 
specimens of Hindi prose of thought. Sphut Vichar (Sam- 
purnanand) and Rashtra-nirman-ki-ghari-men (Ravi 
Shankar Shukla) are two examples. 


CHAPTER 30 


LATEST TRENDS IN POETRY 


The Progressive school of poetry was decried by the 
writers of another school of poets who looked upon Pro- 
gressivism and the Marxist ideology which inspired it as 
so much clap-trap, They openly pooh-poohed it. accord, 
ing to these writers of New Poetry (Nai Kavita), the poets 
foremost task is to look for self-fulfilment and develop his 
Own personality rather than keep singing all the time of 
penury and filth “like a drain inspector.” To mark an 
organised revolt against Progressivism these writers may 


be said to have made a debut with the publication of an 
anthology called Tara Saptak in 1943. 


>» Shamsher Bahadur Singh, Bhawani 
Prasad Misra, Dhar: 


etc, 

Influenced by the literar 
flected in the Poetry of T. S. 
Read, Ezra Pound, etec., 
Progressive poets who wr 


y trends in Europe, as re- 
Eliot, W. H. Auden, Herbert 
these poets revolted against the 
ote under the inspiration of Mar- 


poetry. The new poets disagreed with both. They are no 


sticklers for any “ism” in politics or literature. Their 
search is for what is best i 


were experimenting with 
and phrases with a view to 
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of his ideology of dialectial materialism. With him poetry 
is not an end in itself but only a means to an end. The 
Experimentalist considers this nothing short of regimenta- 
tion and defends his right to cultivate poetry independent- 
ly of all ‘isms’. The suppression of the individual per- 
sonality in the name of the community is not acceptable to 
him.! No genuine poetry, he thinks, is possible under com- 
mitment to any particular ideology. Thus the Experimen- 
talist believes firmly in the cult of the individual as against 
that of the community and is in favour of throwing off 
completely the shackles of tradition. 

There has been a lot of confusion as to the real trait 
of this new trend. Some have called it the poetry of the 
non-committed or the emancipated mind (Vishuddha 
Manav) while others describe it as ‘the experience of a 
moment’. Yet, there are others who consider ‘expression’ 
as the sole aim of new poetry as of all art, of which the 
aim reaches consummation only when the expression is 
complete. 

The “new poet” apparently has no taboos or inhibi- 
tions regarding the suitability or otherwise of subjects for 
poetry. There is no aspect of life which is inconvenient or 
too delicate for poetic treatment and there is nothing like 
inherent sublimity of a subject as some would believe. 
According to him it is only petrified sensibility that seeks 
beauty exclusively in the few traditionally accepted forms. 
In fact the “new poet” seeks beauty where it had been de- 
nied by the fastidious Romanticist, though in this pursuit 


1. “The new, modern, humanist movement of the search for perso- 
nality was given the name of Prayogavada or Experimentalism: 
the name had no special aptness or significance and was applied 
in a rather derogatory sense just as the name chhayavada was in 
its early days. The first anthology of the new trend, Tāra Saptaka 
discussing in a preface the attitude of fundamental inquiry and 
experiment, had used the word Prayoga. It was from this flimsy peg 
that the name was hung. But if a profound ethical concern, the 
quest for new values and searching examination of the basic sanc- 
tions or sources of value may be called experiment, the new move- 
ment may deserve the name. Poets of this school generally prefer 
to call their writing New Poetry.”— A 
(S. H, Vatsyayana — Contemporary Indian Literature — p. 95-96), 
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any objective assessment of the nature of their contribu- 
tion to Hindi poetry, 


AGYEYA 


I 

A Light-Pot of Dipawali 
I am the light-pot, on 
My head doth dance 
A flame of fire; 
Maybe methought, 
This self-same flame would make 
All men alike 
Me honour and esteem, 


But even now when all 

My thread of life is burnt, 

When not a Single drop 

Of oil in me is left, 

When all my light of life 

Is blown out altogether, 

When smoke hath ’gun 

To issue from my corpse 

I find no line of gratitude is traced 
Upon the tablets of a single heart; 
I see no tear-drop tremble 

Upon the lashes of a single eye; 
E’en when the lookers-on 

Behold me sinking down 

They cannot hold their tongue, 
But come and speak 
Such words as are replete 
With disrespect and scorn; 


“We had a beauteous row 

Of lights arrayed” they Say, 
“Oh ingrate wretch! thou hast 
By sinking down destroyed 
This lovely line of lights,”4 


POENT Sahney — Hindi Review, July 1957, 
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11 


Sing Once More 


Oh poet! sing once more! 

Show me the light once more amid this gloom! 
Mine eyes are closed to-day, 

But I have scanned the sun; 

I am enchained to-day, 

But once I overshaowed the whole world; 

Oh poet! once more into wakefulness 

Kindle that endless aching ecstasy. 


I am abandoned now, 

But once I held the whole world in my hands 
And god-like offered it as sacrifice 

At the bright altar of a dream divine! 

Oh kindle, like a flame, once more 

That ardent impulse of generosity. 

Oh poet after many, many days 

Something within me is astir again, 

In an imperious, unimpeded tone 

It presses on me a resistless urge; 

Oh touch the tendons of my life once more 
Into the tingling tones of agony. 

Oh poet! I am puissant yet 

And, holding in my hands this world like dust, 
I can disperse or drop it down again, 

Or recreate it on some cadence new: 

Oh chant to me the chorus unrecalled 

Of the endless magic of creative art! 

Oh poet! sing once more!” 


DHARMAVIR BHARATI 


November Noon 
With fleeting soft caresses wafts by me 
This sallow georgette-lap November noon 
Seasons came and passed away, 
But ne’er noon as this for many a year, 
5. Tr. by. B. L. Sahney: Hindi Review, October, 1956. 
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Which was like a maiden-ring of tender youth, 

Around the mind's finger. 

It twined entwined for ever; 

Is lined for ever: in eyes, in words, in songs; 

Betwixt the deep-embracing breasts 

As a wreath of wounded flowers 

Confined for ever. 

The wearied wing enmeshed in moistened locks 

The golden swan, November noon 

Would have descended in that court yard too, 

And softly glided past those marble shoulders 

Like saffron waves on mother-of-pearl slopes, 

And mellowed in the blossoming limbs, 

This hour this day, 

You with the sun, and I with pain 

Have ripened both a little. 

Perhaps but this shall last — this ri 

With dusk, this noon, 
shall fly 

To the lake of violet mists, 

It was the wayward footpath by the railway line 

That came from obscure hamlets far away, 

And speeding along a while 

Shall capriciously whe 

This November noon 


pening cell by cell; 
unfolding swan-like wings, 


el towards the azure fields. 


SARVESHWAR DAYAL SAXENA 


The Artist and The Soldier 
Sir, mad were they 
Who exploring Truth and Goodne 
Each armed with his dreams, 
Through rivers, mountains, heaths 
Torn and famished 
Blundered aimlessly, 
At the soul’s bidding 
For the sake of Man 


ss, and Beauty, 


and wilderness, 


A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature. 
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Chiselled the obstinate cliffs and boulders 
And shaped the images, temples, caves, 
But my friend 

What shall we call these ones 

Who exploring Death, 

Each armed with gun and rifle 

Through rivers, hills and wilderness, 
Torn and famished 

Loiter blindly, 

Fight savage battles, 

At foreign bidding, 

For the sake of wages - 

Chisel the obdurate cliffs and boulders, 
For foodstuffs, weapons, ambulances, hearses, 
Shape the roads? 

Sir, mad were they, 

But what shall we call these ones?” 


KEDARNATH AGRAWALA 


I 
Storm 


Over the head of woods 

Cantered I like horses’ hoofs: 

The tallest of trees 

Cried startled as birds; 

The leaves rustled their wings 
Overturned, uprooted, shattered 

On the branches of the dumb darkness 


Plateau bulls untethered. 


II 
Trees 
The pain of mute earth, 
Distressed, fallen, dust covered, 
In trees’ barks clothed, 
Warped, niggard, 


7. Ibid. Tr. by V. D. N. Shahi. 
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In pain unflowered 

Stands wearied, 

Broken and robbed. 

What cuckoo comes 

To sing all day and night 

From blossom’s lips the wanton strains 
Of the plains, 

Shower upon the trees 

The nectar of Spring.’ 


K. N. MISHRA ‘PRABHAT’ 
I 


Lingering Sound 


You have seen how storms and tempests 

Roar and rush forward, you have seen 

How streaks of light shoot from the dark caves 
And how their touch brings out music 

From the strings of the sky. 
Likewise Oh! thought of mine! 
Shatter the dense walls of darkne 
Likewise, Oh! ideas sublime! 
Hold up the speed of Time 
Change the Course of Destiny and rush forward. 
The oneness of the Universe has 

Manifested itself to welcome you 

A veritable festival-fanfare 

Of humanity awaits you. 


ss and rush forward 


Songs of my poet 
Eternally radiant 
Eternally buoyant 
Eternally vibrant 
Some one has gently called you. 


Tarry not, rush forward 
Stop the trumpet blast of Time 
Clasp the sky, seize the Stars 


8. Tr. by Chandrabali Singh — Hindi Review, November 1957. 
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The sun, the moon and set them 
In the bejewelled diadem of humanity. 


‘Oh Lovely Being! you are no dispute 

You are the clarion — call of the soul 
Whose waves touch the shores of the world 
Whose ‘Amrit’ enlives the flowers of life. 


You are the cadenced sweetness of the soul 
Which holds in it the rhymes of 

The Beginning and the End 

You are the lingering sound of light 
Paradise of humanity blissful and bright. 


Behold, man’s genius has transcended 
The realms of physical knowledge 


Mad, drunken, blood-thirsty it’s spreading 
Fire, pestilence and devastation, 

Forces of violence are striking at the 
Root of humanity — what a frantic dance. 


When you march forward it looks 
As if the burnt and scorched earth 
Were bespangled with flowers 

When you march forward it looks 
As if the passing years were 

Ringing with thrill and joy. 

When you march, forward, it looks 
As if the scattered strings that divide 
The globe were uniting into one 
When you march forward, it looks 
As if your sereneness were all-permeating. 


The past, the present, the coming years 

The light of all the three was lost 

In torpor somewhere, but it’s awake 

It’s wide awake at the sounds of your march. 
Oh Eternal knowledge of soul’s immortal love! 
You are reflected in the Whole and the 
Whole is enshrined in your refulgent glory.? 


9. Tr. by K.N. Mishra — Hindi Review December 1957. 
H.H.L.L.—31 
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II 
To the Poet 


The world to you is golden thistledown 

That floats and dips with each succeeding mood 
A web of woven pearl that like a gown 
Enwraps you as you lay down to brood 

And couch yourself on dreams of roseate air 
Where woes are song and every thing is fair. 


For troubles pass the weary road along 

Dimly perceived and leave no touch of pain 

At most the mournful subject of a song 

A murmur sweet that gently doth complain. 

But think how all your heart must grieve and break 
When once your dreams are over and you wake.! 


BHAWANI PRASAD MISRA 
The Hawker of Songs 

Songs! Songs! Songs for sale! 
That’s right mister. 
What can I do for you? 
Songs are on sale here 
TIl put them on view for you. 
There isn’t a thing 
That poets sing 
That’havn’t got, 
Just take a look over my little lot. 
Pick out your fancy 
There’s no call for haste 
I've poems and prices to suit every taste. 
How can you use them? 
Wait till I tell you 
The needs you'll fulfil with the songs that TIl sell you. 
Some of my poems are sheer jubilation, 
Some of them deal with defeat and frustration. 
When your head aches 


ee Wg Aa 
10. Tr. by K, N. Mishra, Hindi Review, April 1957. 
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You won't have to be ill 

For this song of mine is as good as a pill 
And this one is warranted to recover 
The frostiest heart of the flightiest lover. 
First I was shy 

I don’t mind telling 

But soon I grew wiser 

Bold at song-selling, 

When people have gambled 

Their conscience for cash 


How can they blame me for being as rash? 

So don’t presume mysteries 

Or probe motivations, 

Tam fully aware of 

The implications: 

That’s it mister 

Don’t get me wrong 

I know all it means to be selling my song....”" 


MUKTIBODH 


I covered myself with failure’s trash, 

, Finding heaps on the spiral staircase 

Of corruption and cash, 

And though I’ve gone straight 

I’m still bitter in what I do, hate 

The Poison. 

For whatever one has one wants something better, 
To sweep the whole world clean you need a scavenger 
And I’m not him. 

And though someone, inside me roars each day 
That no work is unclean if the man be true, 

The work’s still grim. 

Beyond the world and its end-products; 
Refrigerators, vitamins, radiograms, 

There’s my famished daughter. 

In her intestines a gnawing nothing 

In her lungs the shame of those who have nothing. 


i. Tr. by Mrs. H. Barnard — Hindi Review Oct. 1957. 
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Only suffering imprisoned by the nothings is true, 
All else is unreal, untrue, a delusion, a deceit. 
The only truth is 


A sequence of grief.'2 


GIRIJAKUMAR MATHUR 


New Poet 


One who suddenly flashes up in dark night 
brightens with blinding light 
I am that fire-banner coming nearer. 


Spine crashes of old customs 
wrinkles tremble > 
of moth-eaten experiences. 


I am the roar of that newly rising storm 
When the knotty mind gets enmeshed, 
the path of all knowledge becomes dark, 
unpremeditated cobwebs of reason, 
quarreling traditions 

in ego-ash dunes framed 

when the Age has 

no third alternative. 


I am the climbing foot-steps 

to unknown storeys, 

The ultimate rejection 

is the only recognition of necessity of life. 
I am the promise ever-unfulfilled, 
never yielding, 

All the answers to 

all the questions have been stale. 
Hollow are the individual 

and crowdwallahs. 

Self-advertised treasures 

all compromises have proved false, 
nobody could stay non-attached 


12. (Tr. by Vishnu Khare and Adil Jussawala: New Writings in India.) 
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all those veils of self-protection 
under the name of the middle way. 


I am prosecuted, beaten, 
because I gave new answers to questions, 


this is my biggest crime. 


Why am I so different from the rest? 
All were hiding the truth 

with quick achievements, 

they postponed reality 

they evaded answers. 


Art was just worship of convenience 
values were shifting 

mutual adjustment 

faith was foolish 

respectability was cheap with showing off. 


What shall I do? 

The spontaneous sharp fire 
of fulfilment is within me; 
what shall I do? 

Your Siva’s bow is broken 
I was bound to do so. 


Dr. Mahendra Bhatnagar 
(1) 
WOMAN REBORN 


You aren’t a purse-purchased commodity of man, 
Nor are you the soulless slave-girl, 

The brainless hand-maid and the lifeless doll. 
You are no longer the same age-old 
Down-trodden footwear of man, 

Not a source of pleasure and pastime any more. 
Frailty is not thy name. 

Thy domain is not a bed of roses 

You aren’t now in the mid stream 

But standing on a distant shore 


a es PE 
13. (Translated by Prabhakar Machwe). 
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imentalists (of Nai Kavité) as a mere escape from 
aie ee task of self-identification.’ The eo cee 
poets favour the rugged but natural idiom, which certainly 
has brought some freshness by stripping poetry of all pre- 
nsions, ' 
Z The difference of shades between the Akavitavadis 
and their immediate predecessors has been best described 
by R. A. Wajid. Writing on the avant-garde movement in 
Hindi poetry he says: 

“From the mid-forties to the appearance, in 1967, of 
Vijap, the first collection of Akavitavadi poets, there was 
a lull in Hindi poetry, a period of the ‘repetition of the 
past.’ Communist rhetoric had long since moved on from 
its early iconoclasm, creativity and radical mythopoeia, to 
empty melodrama, and finally to double-speak, but the 
Progressive poet in Hindi went on mounting the old 
phrases, “drunk with my own phonemics” (Shamser). At 
best he was pathetically and tediously irrelevant. On 
occasion, unfortunately, their relevance and intoxication 
were deliberate. The Prayogvadis simply represented the 
reverse side of the same coin. If it needs courage of sorts 
to be Leninist or Maoist today, it is an equally courageous 
feat, perhaps more, to be a rightist in politics, mystic in 
religion and traditionalist in culture. ”!5 

Although some of the poets 
seem to owe allegiance to this latest 
ponents of this poetry are Shyam 
Chaturvedi. They believe that the a 


individual man.’ To quote Jagdis 


mentioned earlier also 


estern countries, these 
Poets reject outright all old instit 


utions and not a few 
values. Age-old taboos and imperati 


them, They have nevertheless faith in man and believe 
that he has a right, as also the ability, to live his own life 
unmindful of the traditional do’s and dont’s. They wil- 
= Sy 

15. The QUEST, May—June, 1974, 
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fully defy social and literary conventions. Such defiance, 
it has to be admitted, comes within easy reach of origina- 
lity and intellectual provocativeness — two qualities which 
characterise the poetry of these avant-garde poets. 

Let us sample it: 


SHAYM PARMAR 


In situations of fire, flame and recognition 

What else do you want of my poem, my 
friend? 

The splash of pain which has shone on 
your breast till now— 

Leave all intention of anointing my 
forehead with it. 

You know my poem doesn’t know 
shouting slogans 

I cannot make of it a bitch that obeys 
gestures 

For that no worm will ever quicken in 
my consciousness 

Nor will my snake draw the she-snake 


or your pain towards itself. 
(From Kavita Se Age) 


11 

After all what’ll come of so much hate? 
What’s the good even of taking someone 

to the bottom of the matter? 
The trouble is that in the layers of the 

mind’s tape 
There is not merely hate, other things 
(From Kavita Se Age) 


JAGDISH CHATRUVEDI 


The slaps my father fixed on my face 
have become welts now 

And if I am fixing the same slaps on the 
face of the country 

Then why does the rabbit named 


democracy start? (From Nar-Medh) 
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II 
Numbness 
Eager to be engrossed in the love-act for hours— 
Machine-age! 
Wearing dress made of women’s skins 
Scientists busy in laboratories; 
Science is busy in inventions 
And below woman’s navel 
In the vacuum human destiny 
Is busy making numb-shapes! 
I pity scientists 
And all impotent lovers.!6 (From Yantra Yug) 


SUMMING UP 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century Hindi has 
been making fairl 


However, its development 
many advan- 
freedom and 
For a variety of reasons, 
an expected. Quite a few 
greater progress and en- 
r extent than Hindi. 

ndependence Hindi poetry 
the new spirit and soaring 


wave. But fiction writers 
— short story writers as well as the n 
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ushered in after the attainment of freedom. This feeling 
of dissatisfaction too could have played a productive role, 
but for certain reasons it did not. Official patronage, open- 
ing up possibilities of making a quick buck, robbed good 
many of the motive to do creative writing. This situation, 
generally described as deadlock in Hindi literature, has 
been and continues to be a subject of endless debate in 
literary circles. Fiction writing at all levels has thus 
suffered a set-back, a fact which neither critics nor friends 
of Hindi care to conceal. And this inspite of the fact that 
the modern average Hindi novelist is, in many respects, 
better equipped and better informed than those who pre- 
ceded him. With few exceptions, like Agyeya’s Apne 
Apne Ajnabi or Mohan Rakesh’s Na ane vala kal or Mukti- 
bodh’s Vipatra, the entire fictional literature has to be 
categorised as below par. These and, possibly, another 
one or two luminaries, cannot alter the common feeling of 
there being a lull in Hindi fiction writing. ; 
As for Hindi poetry, divergent views are held as re- 
gards the nature and rate of progress. A majority of the 
critics hold the view that after the first flash it has deteri- 
orated, so much so that a large volume of it has come to 
be described as ‘phoney’ poetry. We have already discuss- 
ed the experimentalists and the writers of Nai Kavita who 
think that Hindi poetry in recent years has touched new 
heights, compares favourably with the writings of earlier 
poets and is in tune with modern trends. They have their 
own standards and their own criteria, the most important 
of which is their search for the poet’s personality. There 
is no dearth of critics who berate this poetry to such an 
extent as to declare that it will die out before long like 
any seasonal growth. t 
Among the supporters of the former school the fore- 
most names are those of Agyeya and the late Balkrishna 
Rao. According to them the new poetry has registered a 
definite advance over the works of the writers of contem- 
porary schools, particularly the Progressives. Men of the 
other camp like Uday Narain Tewary and Raj endra Kishore, 
on the other hand, thing that with the latest trend coming 
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APPENDIX A 
THE NAGARI MEMORIAL 


Following is the text of the memorial presented to the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh by a deputation consisting of 
leading citizens of North-Western Provinces: 

“We, the undersigned residents of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, beg most respectfully to approach 
Your Honour with this humble memorial regarding a 
matter which deeply affects the administration of justice 
and the progress of primary education in these provinces, 
namely, the use of the Persian character for writing the 
vernacular pleadings and proceedings of Courts and public 


offices. 
2. Itis more than sixty years since the Government of 
ble and just that the pro- 
ts should be conduc- 
rties and to 
f the differ- 
which lan- 


guage those proceedings were conducted since the days of 
Mahomedan rule. Accordingly in 
stituted in Bengal and Uriya in Orissa. ire 

e the prevailing 


vernacular was, as it now is, indi, l 
character or some of it ions, Urdu written 1n the 
Persian character was generally substituted for Persian 

acular of Hindus- 


under the impression that it was the vern 
the necessary reform was 


tan. As your honour is aware, 
carried out in Behar in 1881, when it was ordered that the 
proceedings of courts should be written exclusively in the 
Nagri or (Kaithi) character; and in the Central Provinces 
also in the same year, when strict orders were issued for 
the use of the Hindi language and the Nagri character 1n 
the courts of law. And we humbly submit that the reasons 
which led to the change in those provinces, apply with 


equal force here. 

3. The Sunder Dewany Adawlut, N. W.P. directing 
the substitution of the vernacular for Persian, laid down 
that pleadings and proceedings should be recorded in clear 
intelligible Urdu or Hindi (where the dialect is current). 
The direction about the use of Hindi has been ignored. 
Orders have repeatedly been issued deprecating the un- 
necessary admixture of difficult Persian and Arabic words 
and phrases in the vernacular proceedings of courts, and 
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into vogue, the death-knell of poetry in Hindi has been 
rung. They and some others of their way of thinking be- 
lieve that while Hindi literature has made some progress 


in other departments, in respect of poetry it has been gra- 
dually deteriorating, 


These are two extreme views which have been colour- 
ed not a little by political leanings of the respective critics. 
The truth probably lies somewhere between the two views. 
There can be no doubt that in some respects, Nai Kavita 
has brought in Hindi a whiff of fresh air in so far as it has 
pulled poetry out of old ruts and brought it into line with 
modern trends and current western literary development. 
Nor can it be doubted that its newness far from being a 
disqualification is a mark of distinction in the eyes of many 
a reader. This poetry has its own charms and, when in- 
telligible, it is quite fascinating. But the trouble is that 
a sizable part of this poetry is 
average reader. Like modern 


y that largely as 
as a result of an exces- 


into foreign 
` that status, 
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_ Following is the text of the memorial presented to the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh by a deputation consisting of 
leading citizens of North-Western Provinces: 

“We, the undersigned residents of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, beg most respectfully to approach 
Your Honour with this humble memorial regarding a 
matter which deeply affects the administration of justice 
and the progress of primary education in these provinces, 
namely, the use of the Persian character for writing the 
vernacular pleadings and proceedings of Courts and public 


offices. 
2. Itis more than sixty years since the Government of 
ple and just that the pro- 


India, holding that it was reasona 
ici courts should be conduc- 


the people at large, 
ent provinces to be su 
guage those procee 

Mahomedan rule. Accordingly in 1839 Bengali was sub- 
stituted in Bengal and Uriya in Orissa. In the vast tract 
of country known as Hindustan, where the prevailing 
vernacular was, as it now is, Hindi, written in the Nagri 


character or some of its variations, Urdu written in the 
ituted for Persian 


Persian character was generally substi 
lar of Hindus- 


har in 1881, when it was or 
should be written exclusively in the 
acter; and in the Central Provinces 
ders were issued for 


the use of the Hindi language and the Nagri character in 
i t the reasons 


the courts of law. And we humb. 4 
which led to the change in those provinces, apply with 


equal force here. i 4 
3. The Sunder Dewany Adawlut, N.W.P. directing 
the substitution of the vernacular for Persian, laid down 
that pleadings and proceedings should be recorded in clear 
intelligible Urdu or Hindi (where the dialect is current). 
The direction about the use of Hindi has been ignored. 
Orders have repeatedly been issued deprecating the un- 
necessary admixture of difficult Persian and Arabic words 
and phrases in the vernacular proceedings of courts, and 
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enjoining the use of a style as near to the language of ordi- 
nary conversation as possible. But notwithstanding these 
orders, such words and phrases continue to be used in 
those proceedings to such an extent as to make them im- 
perfectly intelligible to the vast majority of those who are 
vitally interested in them. The reason of this, we believe, 
lies, to a great extent, in the use of the Persian character 
for writing the vernacular, The use of the indigenous cha- 
racter, Nagri, will, we submit, exercise a salutary check up- 
on this practice, and will lead eventually to the avoidance 
of all such Persian and Arabic words as have not become 
assimilated into the speech of the people. 

4. The use of the Nagri character is further necessary 
in order that the object of substituting the vernacular for 
Persian, viz., to make it easy for the people to be able to 
read and comprehend the proceedings of courts may be 
carried out in its sincerity. That object cannot be so car- 
ried out when the vernacular is written in a foreign cha- 
racter, which the mass of the people cannot be expected 
Withstanding the fact that the 
n in use in the courts of these 


r : d are put to needless trouble and 
expense in finding out their contents, 


correct reading of words or phrases written in shikasta. 
It is impossible to Say that 


j ; are, as a rule, omitted to a great 
extent in ordinary writing, two words which have not a 
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letter in common, nor the sli E j 
may have a precisely fhe mene ene sonnn 
purposes of record, an alphabet of this EE T Ka 
ly as bad a one as it is possible to conceive.” (The Pio. 
neer, July 10th 1873). On the other hand the Na vi a 
racter, being formed on the phonetic basis "is not nl i = 
pce the defects mentioned above, but has been Rene oe 
ed by eminent linguists to be the most erfect ee act 
trical of all known alphabets, when “it is once a 
is as clear as print, and so definite that a ANG oe 
pressed in it can be read with faultless each BS 
4, person ‘who I 4 l pronunciation by 

1 has not the remotest idea of its meanin A 
(Ine Piset 10th July 1873). And above all, it is aie 

ith w t 

Sa aaa a hich tha grent bulk of the people of these 

6. The only objection which h i 
urged against the Nagri is that it is Fosson eee R 
the shikasta. Even assuming that it is so, the time gain- 
ed in writing the shikasta is more than counterbalanced 
by what is lost in reading it, while any little loss of time 
which may occur in writing the Nagri, would be compen- 
sated by the ease and certainty with which it can be read - 
over afterwards. The Nagri has long been in use in courts 
in places such as Kumaon and the Central Provinces and is 
undeniably written with as much speed and facility as is 
necessary for an efficient discharge of public business. 

7. We further submit that the substitution of the 
Nagari character for the Persian in courts and public offices 
is still more imperatively necessary in the interests of 
primary education, which is at present the crying need o 
the counrty. It has long been settled that the mass of the 
people can only be instructed through the medium of the 
native tongue. And there can be no doubt that that tongue 
is Hindi, ordinarily written in the Nagari character, So far 
as these provinces are concerned. But in order that a 
knowledge of the vernacular language and character may 
be appreciated, it must be made a useful and respectable 
possession, the mere love of knowledge, as pointed out by 
the Education Commission, having in all countries been 
found to be an insufficient stimulus to the general advance- 
ment of learning. ‘And the adoption of the vernacular 
language written in its proper character as the medium of 
public business, makes its knowledge valuable, and there- 
fore supplies a strong incentive to the people at large to 
acquire it. In places where this has been done, in Bom- 
bay, Madras, Bengal, Behar and the Central Provinces, for 
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instance, primary education has advanced by leaps and 
bounds; but where a foreign language, or the native tongue 
written in a foreign character, is in exclusive use in courts, 
and a knowledge of the vernacular language and character 
is consequently found to be useless in the transaction of 
public business, as is the case in the North Western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab, primary education has made very 
little progress among the people. It is thus that the North- 
Western Provinces, which were the pioneers of the policy 


come to be the most ignorant provinces in the Indian 
Empire. From 1870-71 to 1895-96, while the number of 
boys under instruction in primary schools have risen from 
1,59,628 to 5,00,122 or 213 p.c. in Bombay; from 68237 to 
5,10,063 or 647 p.c. in Madras, from 68,543 to 12,06,619 or 
1,660 p.c. in Bengal, it has increased from 1,53,252 to 


to 2,63,471 or 679 p.c. In the Central 
1881, the year in which the Nagari chara 
cally introduced into the courts there 


risen from 74,529 to 1,17,896 or 58 b.c.; while during the 
3,660 to 1,09, 
only 17 p.c. in the j o 1,09,852 or 


l ersian and Arabic words 
mon rsian characters, is too difficult for the 
cquire, and the time, trouble and expense 


„it, prove practically 
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8. The unsuitability of the Persian character as a 
medium of popular instruction, is, we submit, hardly open 
to dispute. As the late Professor Blochmann has observed, 
“a sentence in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, or Turkish, on ac- 
count of the absence of vowel points, must first be under- 
stood before it can be read out aloud, and this is a great 
obstacle to elementary education, which can be only very 
very partially overcome or lessened by introducing clear 
lithographs. To read a book in Persian characters is al- 
ways more or less a work, and but rarely a pleasure. On the 
other hand, it is undeniable that the Nagari character is 
the best medium for such instruction. As Sir Erskine 
Perry has said, “the perfection of a written character 
seems to be that it should convey through the eye an accu- 
rate idea of the pronunciation of each word, and this attri- 
bute is fully possessed by the devanagari in which San- 
skrit is written and by all the best native alphabets.***” 
The value of this characteristic is tested by the fact that 
Hindu children are able to read directly they have learnt 
the value of each letter, so that an accomplishment for 
which years are often needed in Europe, is acquired in 
India in three months. But the exclusive encouragement 
of Urdu as the officially recognised vernacular, has made 
a knowledge of Hindi written in the Nagari character use- 
less in nearly all that relates to public business, and has 
thus left the people with little stimulus to learn the only 
vernacular which they can be expected to learn. It is our 
firm belief that if the proceedings of civil, revenue and 
criminal courts, of municipal and District Boards and of 
other public offices begin to be written in Nagari and their 
summonses, decrees and notices begin to issue in that cha- 
racter, the advantages of being able to read and write it 
will be very soon brought home to the minds of the people, 
and that this will give a great impulse to the progress of 
education, and will lead them not only to avail themselves 
fully of the instructions provided by the state, but also to 
set up schools of their own and thus to economise and sup- 
plement the educational resources of Government. 

9. We do not ask for any order regarding the lan- 
guage to be used in the proceedings of courts, as the orders 
which are already extant make it unnecessary to do so. 
All that we pray for, is, to use the words of the late Rev. 
Mr. Budden, that “the written character of the immense 
majority of the people should be used in the Government 
courts, and all summonses, decisions and decrees should be 
issued in that character. This need not exclude the use of 
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Persian Urdu writing or English either, for similar pur- 
poses when necessary, nor would it necessitate the use of 
any other than the current, technical and legal terms in 
which Government business is at present transacted. It 
merely means that the character in habitual use in the 
courts should be that of the people generally and not a 
foreign one; and that the language written in it should not 
be predominantly that of any one class of the people; that 
it should neither select nor reject terms simply because 


telligible to the 
them in the character which the majority understand.” 
10. It is deeply gratifying to us to know that Your 
Honour regards the extension of primary education con- 
veyed in the vernacular and confined to th 
branches of knowledge as a duty which rests upon the Gov- 


k ial, moral and economical, in the 
condition of the masses. And it i 


duty which, we believe, w 
the people in this connection, that we h 
it as our conviction that the adoption of the Nagari cha- 
racter as the medium of public business 

struction, is absolutely esse 
cation in these provinces. We thi 


because the subject has been fully 
ourt Character and Primary 


beg to a i jal for 
our Honour’s consideration va Ge 
1. We earnestly 
attention from Your H 


m 


a oe why 


. Guru Govind Singh 
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